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After a Journey 
Three Thousand Years Ago 


oO 


Travel stained Caravans, halting, 


x . 
x a 


for the mht, sought the same 
source of refreshment that weary 
travelers do today. A bath with 
Palmolive was thereat “First Aid.” 


} 
iS 


For the same Palm and Olive 01 
yet to which Palmolive owes its famous 


qualities, Was the preat toilet luxury ot 
en that remote age 
ts [heirs the discovery-—ours the tinal 
perfection of the most perfect cleansers 
} } 7 7 Fl 
the world has ever known ‘e 
we Palmolive is sold by leading, dealers } = ? 
} 
- everywhere. It is supplied in Suest room -% =) 
, , 1 ’ : : 
size by popular hotels. It is the favorit ‘ 
> oap of the service, at home and abroad. + 
NE 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 4 , 
Toronto, Ontario : ; ; .. on Ry 
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Stratford, Ontario, ‘“‘Tarvia-X"’ pavement over concrete 
constructed in,/9/ 3 


Made in Canada 


AWA 


One-third of Stratford 


is larviated--- 


Wellington St 








Stratford has about twelve miles of hard pavements and four miles 
of them are now Tarvia-macadam. All of the twelve miles are 
naintained with “Tarvia-B.” 


larvia was used because the Tarvia way is the most economical 
way of maintaining roads. The 1917 costs, including labor, sand, 
‘rushed stone, and “Tarvia-B,” were only a few cents per square 
yard. For this small sum all the streets present a smooth, hand- 
some, dustless surface. 


he City Engineer’s annual report states: “The use of ‘Tarvia-B’ 
as a seal-coat and as a preventive to raveling or disintegrating has 
proved satisfactory.” 


Parvia is a dense, tough, water-proof tar preparation especially refined and 
erade | for the various conditions of practical road-work. Tarvia was the first 
material of the kind on the market and has remained the standard with 
which all other materials are compared. Years of experience have perfected 


he methods of manufacture and use Numerous towns have a lomted the 
f tarviating all their roads for economy’s sake. Many others like 
Stratford are reaching that point by the force of logic and the low costs. 
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Special 
Service 
Department 


This company has 
a corps of trained 
engineers and 
chemists who have 
given years of 
study to modern 
road problems. 
The advice of 
these men may be 
had for the asking 
by any one in- 
terested 


If you will write 
to the nearest of- 
fice regarding road 
problems and con- 
ditions in your 
vicinity, the mat- |] 
ter will have 
prompt attention. 
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There Must Be 
No Armistice to Effort 


! 
| the 
an emergency quickly and efficiently. 


It took war to revea industrial capacity 
her ability to meet 


tndustri 


of Canada—-to vindicate 
War has awakened her 
al consciousness, the result of which must inevitably be business 


expansion and national prosperity. 


But there 
untealized capacity 
industrial power, 


the 
rev ealed these 
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hidd ibilities of 
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There must be no Armistice to Canada’s peace efforts. 
busily spinning, to keep our army 
‘anada must retain and consolidate the 
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lo keep the wheels 
of industrial workers fully 
foreign trade that has come to us 
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business men of Canada an experience em- 
bracing a period of thirty odd years, backed 
by the facilities of its System Service Depart- 
ment in helping to solve the many and vital 


problems of record-keeping and office system- 
itizing. 
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Home Office 
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How We Improved , 
OurMemory | 
In One Evening ! 


The Amazing Experience of 


— een oa ree. 






Victor Jones and His Wife 


“Of « rse I place you! Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle. 

“If I remember corre¢ tly—and I do remember cor- 
rectly—-Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, introduced 

roupns, the iumverman, introduced me 


+ 


0 you at the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
years agoin May. This is a pleasure indeed! I haven't 
laid you since that day. How is the grain 
business? And how did that amalgamation work out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in the crowded 
orridor of the.Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to turn 
and look at him, though I must say it is not my usual 
habit to “listen in” ever ] ; 


in a hote] lobby 
“He is David M. Roth, the most famous memory 
expert in the United States,” said my friend Kennedy, 
answering my question before I could get it out. “He 
will show you a lot more wonderful! things than that 
before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


eyes or 


\s we went into the banquet room the toastmaster 
was introducing a long line of the guests to Mr. Roth 
I got in line and when it came my turn Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and your business 
connection and telephone number?” Why he asked 
this, I learned later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before and called each 
by name without a mistake. What is more, he 
named each man’s business and telephone number, 
for good measure 





I won’t tell you all the other amazing things this man 
did except to tell how he called back, without a minute’s 
hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
ot numbers, parcel post rates and anything else the 
guests gave him in rapid order. 


> * * > * 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may be sure 
I did the first chance I got—he rather bowled me over 
by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my remembering 
anything I want to remember, whether it be names, 
faces, figures, facts or something I have read in a 
magazine. 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. Any one 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do exactly 


the same things which seem so miraculous when I do 
them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was ori- 
ginally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really poor mem- 
ory. On meeting a man I would lose his name in thirty 
seconds, while now there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many of whom I have met 
but once. whose names I can call instantly on meeting 
them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I interrupted, 
“vou have given years to it. But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the secret 
of a good memory in one evening. This is not a guess, 
because I have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study I show you the basic principle of my 
whole system and you will find it—not hard work as 
you might fear—but just like playing a fascinating 
game. I will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I got it 
the very next day from his publishers, the Independent 
Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson I was surprised to 
find that I had learned—in about one hour—how to 
remember a list of one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back without a single mis- 
take. 


That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 
Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of the 
firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, Attorneys 
and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, and one of the 
most famous trial lawyers in New York. 
“May I take occasion to state that I regard your service in 
giving this system to the world as a public benefaction. The 
wonderful simplicity of the method, and the ease with which 
its principies may be acquired, especially appeal to me. I may 
id that I already had occasion to test the effectiveness of the 
two lessons in the preparation for trial of an important 
action in which I am about to engage.” 





McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless. I can absolutely count 
yn my memory now. I can call the name of most any 
man I have met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. I can remember figures I wish to remember. 
Telephone numbers come to my mind instantly, once I 
have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know what that is) 
1. I used to be “scared stiff” on my feet— 
because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember what I 
wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and “easy 
as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at the club, or 
at a banquet, or in a business meeting, or in any 
social gathering 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I 
have become a good conversationalist—and I used to 
be as silent as a sphinx when I got into a crowd of 
people who know things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most any 
fact I want right at the instant I need it most. I used 
to think a “hair trigger” memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genius. Now I see that every man of us 
has that kind of a memory if he only knows how to 
make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years, to be able to 
switch the big searchlight on your mind and see in- 
stantly everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in your office. 


Since we tock it up you never hear any one in our 
office say “I guess” or “I think it was about so much” 
or “I forget that right now” or “I can’t remember” or 
“T must look up his name.”’ Now they are right there 
with the answer like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” Smith? Real 
name H. G. Smith, Division Manager of the Multi- 
graph Sales Company, Ltd., in.Montreal. Here is just 
a bit from a letter of his that I saw last week: 

Here is the whole thing in a nutshell Mr. Roth has a 
most remarkable Memory Course It is simple, and easy as 
falling off a log. Yet with one hour a day of practice, 

I don’t care who he is—-can improve his memory 100 per 
cent. in a week and 1000 per cent. in six months.” 


any one 


My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. Send 
to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s amazing 
course and see what a wonderful memory you have got 
Your dividends in increased earning power will be 


enn VICTOR JONES 


What the Course Did for Mrs. Jones 
what 


From Mr. tells us, the Roth Memory 
Course did just as wonderful things for Mrs. Jones. 
She became fascinated with the lessons the first ever 
ing she could get them away from her husband, and he 
is forced to admit that not only did she learn the magic 


Jones 
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key words more quickly and easily than he did—but 


so did Genevieve, their twelve-year-old daughter. 


But the fun of learning was only the beginning 
In a few days Mrs. Jones was amazed to see how her 
newly acquired power to remember the countless 
things she had to remember simplified her life. The 
infinite details of housekeeping smoothed themselves 
out wonderfully. She was surprised how much more 
time she had for recreation—because she remembered 
easily and automatically her many duties at the time 
they should be remembered. And when evening comes 
she missed much of the old “tired feeling” and was 
fresher than she had been in years. 


At her club she became a leader because her fellow 
members could count on her to conduct club matters 
with a clear head and in orderly procedure. 


In her social life Mrs. Jones began to win a popu- 
larity that she had never dreamed of attaining. The 
reason was easy to understand—because she never 
forgot a name or face once she was introduced—-and 
this also made her a successful hostess—much to the 
wonder of ker friends. In short, Mrs. Jones, in devel- 
eping her own perfectly good memory, discovered a 
secret of success, not only in housekeeping, but in her 
social life. 


Now we understand the Roth Memory Idea is going 
like wildfire among Mrs. Jones’ friends—for she has 
let them into her secret 


Read the following letter from Mrs. Eleanor A. 
Phillips, State Chairman of the Tennessee Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee: 


“Enclosed please find cheque for $5.00 for Memory Course 
forwarded me. This course, to my mind, is the most wonderful 
thing of its kind I have ever heard of, and comes to hand at 
a time when I need it greatly 

“As Chairman for the State of Tennessee for Woman's 
Liberty Loan Committee, it is very necessary for me to 
remember the names of thousands of women, and with the 
very little acquaintance I have had with your wonderful course 
I find my memory greatly strengthened. I feel sure that after 
having completed the course I will be able to know my women 
and the counties they are from the minute I see them.” 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the puolishers of 


the Roth Memory Course, that once, you have an opportunity to 
see in your own home how easy it is to improve your memory 
power in a few short hours, that they are willing to send the 


course on free examination 


Don’t send any money Merely mail the coupon or write a 
letter and the complete course will be sent, all charges prepaid 
at once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thousands of 
ther men and women who have used the course, send only $5 in 
full payment. You take no risk and you have everything to gain, 
so mail the coupon now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


Independent Corporation 


shers of The Independent 


Weekly 


Dept. R-33, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven lessons 
I will either remai! the course to you withir five days after 
ts receipt or send you $5 
N re 
{ ese 
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STRENGTH 


Strength---the capacity to keep on turn- 
ing out the finest work under years of use 
—-is the fundamental quality on which is 
based the additional superiorities of the 
“Royal” Typewriter. 





Finely balanced, smooth running---the 
“Royal” has been adopted as standard 
equipment by hundreds of large business organ- 
izations such as the American Tobacco Company 
—firms that look for performance together with 
excelle ence. 

Compare the work-—-the “Royal” will be 
your choice, too. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, N.Y. 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 
Chief European Office, 75 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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By H. H. BLACK, Montreal Editor of The Financial Post 


This is the idea of investments that MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE desires to present: That 
men and women should save carefully, putting their money in the bank; should carry 
endowment and life insurance; should make a will, naming some good trust company 
1s executor. When these matters have been taken care of, the surplus income should 


} ‘ 


ve invested in good Government and municipal bonds. To these might be added 
good real estate mortgages, but the average man or woman who is not in close touch 
with values would be unwise to put money into mortgages at the present time 
except indirectly through investment in some of the good loan companies’ shares 
Men and women, and particularly young men, whose incomes are abowe the average, 
who are not dependent upon « sure income from thetr investments and who are 
willing to take risks to secure a larger return on their money, may buy shares in 
financial and industrial companies. MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE dues not care to advise 
readers on any particular securities, but with the aid of the editor of “The Financial 
Post™ will gladly give regular subacribers opinions on new flotations.—THE Eptrors 


Security is Now Sought 


HE evolution from the restricted 

but well-defined tendencies of the 

investment field that we came to 
recognize during war time, is progress- 
ing very slowly. Our industrial life stil! 
is veiled in uncertainty. What we ex 
pected would be thoroughly cleared up 
even before now, stil] appears as 
through a glass darkly. The myriads 
of loose ends that have developed at the 
Peace Conference typify general condi 
tions. Forces of whose strength and co 
hesion we little dreamed when they were 
held in leash by the tremendous concen 
tration to the end that the war might be 
won, are running free and grimly de 
termined to enforce their will, now that 
war is dead. To illustrate a single 
point: According to all precedent 
theories, wages should slump with the 
access of laborors; “supply and demand”’ 
should operate for an almost immediate 
decline. But perhaps, to our surprise. 
a mightier force than our old law of sup 
ply and demand may dictate to the em- 
ployer, who himsglf is disposed to take 
a different view in many respects, than 
in the past. Indeed, in an effort to 
avert the unthinkable condition of 
Bolshevism, it is quite possible that 
labor will share in industry’s rewards 
for a few years to come, to an extent 
that may prove too great for its fullest 
de velopm ent, and a slight reaction again 
set in, more beneficial to the investor, 
too, in such securities as are affected. 

In any case, whatever the settlement 
that a better understanding between em- 
ployer and employee may determine, it 
would seem certain that for some years 
at least the relatively high profits of 
many industrial concerns, particularly 
during the war; such as textile, milling, 
steel, and many specialties, will come to 
an end. Labor seems bound to secure a 
larger share in the proceeds, and equal 
profits must be won through growth in 
business, by enlarging domestic trade, 
or developing an export field. It must be 
borne in mind, too, that with the re 
moval of the demand for war supplies 
the output of the various mills for 
normal demands will be greatly increas 
ed, and shipping facilities will gradually 
improve and sharpen competition. More- 
over, the world-wide demands on the 
part of the “consumer” for a reduction 
in prices, inevitably will operate to cut 
down profits in order to encourage sales. 

The investor in industrial stocks 
would do well, then, to study probable 
future conditions in the particular in- 
dustry in which he is interested. Where 
management has been far-sighted and 
conservative, provision will have been 
made for the very conditions which that 
industry is now facing. In such cases 
there should be no fear that dividends 





Galt, Ont. 

“I value your magazine high- 
ly, especially for its good read- 
able matter and discussion of 
popular subjects. It is indeeda 
credit to Canadian literature.” 


W.B. 
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will have to be cut. The steady in- 
creases in the rate, on the other hand. 
will be far less frequent than they have 
been during the past four years 


I T is just this uncertainty in the bus 

ness world that has turned attention 
so strongly to investment in Govern 
ment, and municipal bonds, and indus 
trial to a lesser extent. It is in these 
directions, for the time being, that the 
large sums accumulated during the war 
are finding an outlet. The flow of 
money is gradually easing up interest 
rates in most directions, except rea) 
estate mortgages—and as a_ result 
bonds tend to appreciate in value 
Reference was made last month to the 
rapid, advances made by the long-term 
Victory bonds, and the 20-year tssue of 
1917 has reached a new high of 103% 
for what the public purchased originally 
for 98 2/3. The 1933 issue of 1918 
fifteen-year bonds fell off slightly fron 
the new price set by the Committee of 
102, selling up to the present around 
1011+-101%—but as soon as the supply 
offering begins to be liquidated and bet 
ter distributed, the price of this should 
rise to well beyond 102. 

The municipalities are finding it pos 
sible now to sell bonds to yield under 
6 per cent., where 6% per cent. was 
common less than a year ago. Those 
who possess, or can secure these earlier 
high-rate issues, would be well advised 
to figure on their paying a higher rate 
now than the new ones will six months 
or a year hence 


A COUPLE of months ago a reference 
. was made to preferred stocks, with 
a substantial surplus to back them, as 
more stable and so preferable during the 
reconstruction period to the average 
common stock. The market of late has 
showed signs of holding this view, as 
the prices of a number of the better class 
preferred are advancing, some already 
several points 


BOND dealer is advising his client 
4 to place their securities in a safety 
deposit box, or get a bank to do this it 
self where it has none to rent. Some 
investors have chosen the registerec 
bonds as safer than the counon bearer 
as the latter are just as good as bills if 
lost and found. This registration of the 
coupon bearer bonds can be arranged 
readily on payment of 25 cents a bond 
but the registered bonds, are not as 
easily negotiated as the other. 

Several inquiries have come in to me 
in regard to mining stocks—some quite 
egitimate, although, of course, with the 
pronounced speculative element that a 
mining stock must always carry; some 
that bear more of a “wild-cat” look 
about them. This mining end will be 
come a more alluring—as well. often, as 
a more elusive one—as conditions of 
labor become more favorable, especially 
in gold mining, which came to be un 
profitable during the war. In the next 
month’s letter this point will be taken 
up, and a summary given of some of the 
replies that are being sent out to readers 
who are writing in to me about these and 
other sources of investment. 
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Record 


Hear Them All In One Evening 


Each one a star of the first magnitude in the 
musical firmament--each an exclusive Columbia a 
artist. 












Columbia Records give you the jwonderful 
privilege of hearing them all at your fireside, 
any evening. 


An aria from each of your favorite operas, a 
Chopin nocturne, a Liszt rhapsoc dy—you make 
your own program, you listen in the comfort 
of your home to these brilliant stars of opera 
and concert, and you enjoy every number as 
thoroughly as though the artist were there in 
the room with you. 


Barrientos 






Lashanska 


Seidel 


That is the unique charm of Columbia 
Records---they reflect the individual 
gifts of an artist as perfectly as a clear, 
still pool mirrors the flower that nods 
on its brim. 


10 make a good record great, play it 


. Sererctant on the Columbia Grafonola 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, 


&, Cotumbia Grafonolas 
Toronto -- Standard Models 
up to $325 
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HERE are disturbing indications 

to be found in the situation but 

on the whole business is holding 
up extremely well. If it were not that 
unemployment is beyond all shadow of 
a doubt steadily increasing it would 
seem on the surface that things were 
more prosperous than ever before. The 
public apparently has plenty of money 
to spend and a readiness to spend it as 
great as ever; in fact, the slight tend- 
ency that has already been noted toward 
lower prices has had the effect of in- 
creasing demand. 

The one phase of the situation which 
needs close watching is the matter of 
unemployment. Although the number 
of bread-winners out of work has not 
yet reached alarming proportions, the 
number is steadily increasing. In the 
big cities the demand for work is grow- 
ing steadily and it seems impossible to 
stem it. In some lines, where but a 
short time ago help was almost im pos- 
sible to obtain, there is now a distinct 
glut. “Turning men away every day,” 
is the report one hears in all directions. 
An authentic report was received from 
an Ontario city of about 16,000 popula- 
tion to the effect that a census taken 
the other day showed the number of 
unemployed heads of families to be 

250—practically one man in twelve. 
If this is anything like an accurate 
average for the whole country it will 
be seen that the situation is growing 
serious enough. 

There is not, however, any evidence 
yet of suffering. The period of indus 
trial inactivity is following an unpre- 
cedented era of high wages and labor 
prosperity. Practically all of the peo- 
ple who are out of work have some- 
thing to fall back upon. It is unfor- 
tunate if the situation means that the 
savings of the past three years are to 
be wiped out. It is pleasing to note, 
however, that, so far, the savings de- 
posits in the banks have not been ser- 
iously impaired. The mild winter 
weather has been a great blessing in 
this respect. 

Employers are realizing the danger- 
ous aspects of the situation. If the 
amount of unemployment is permitted 
to increase the tide of social unrest un- 
questionably will rise. With the whole 
world permeated with Bolshevistic pro- 
paganda it is highly important that a 
prosperous condition should be main- 
tained in Canada, for nothing will 
spread the doctrines of social upheaval 
like idleness and want. The manu- 
facturers are striving hard to solve the 
problem and it is altogether probable 
that they will succeed in creating 
enough employment to prevent indus- 
trial disorder. 

In the matter of prices there has been 
a tendency toward lower levels but, 
at time of writing, the movement has 
not been at all pronounced. Decreases 
have been most marked in the matter 
of materials. In steel, for instance, 
the competitive market has been created 
again. In the last two years such com- 
petition as there has been in steel has 
been provided by the users competing 
for supplies. Now conditions are swing- 
ing back to the normal way and the 
steel mills are out looking for business. 
Any order, no matter how small, that 
looms up on the steel horizon is made 
the subject of a merry race on the part 
of the sellers of steel. There was a 
case the other day where a large order 
of ship plates was placed at a price 
of $6.00 per hundred pounds, a drop 
from a scale of prices ranging within 
the past year from $12.00 to $15.00. 
Steel prices have been coming dowr 
quite rapidly and it follows, of course, 
that prices of products into which steel 
enters will also come down. 
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In the meantime, however, the range 
of prices on good offering at retail has 
not budged very markedly in a down- 
ward direction. There has been no 
change in food staples and there will 
not be for some time, owing to the fix- 
ing of prices on flour, sugar and other 
staple commodities. In some lines, of 
course, lower prices have been set and 
the whole tendency is downward... The 
food manufacturers are finding con- 
ditions most favorable owing largely 
to the large amount of food that Can- 
ada is now exporting. Take, for in- 
stance, canned goods. Until quite re- 
cently Canada did little or no exporting 
of canned goods. Since the last pack, 
in September 1918, nearly one million 
cases have been shipped to the English 
market. This represents a very con- 
siderable item of business and this scale 
will almost certainly be maintained for 
some time. As soon as the shipping 
difficulties are overcome there wil] be 
a tremendous demand from _ other 
European countries for any foodstuffs 
that can be supplied. t can be writter 
down as certain, therefore, that the food 
industry of Canada will continue active 
and prosperous for some time despite 
the inevitable lowering of prices on this 
market. 


HE mild weather has been upsetting 

fn many lines of business. Mer- 
chants are carrying stocks on their 
that they cannot dispose of in 
anything like normal a. This 
applies to many lines of heavy clothing 
and to skates, toboggans,  sleighs, 
weather stripping, oi] stoves and other 
distinctly cold weather goods. Some 
merchants stocked up in certain lines ir 
the expectation of a coal shortage. 

Another difficulty is facing the re 
tailer at the present moment also in the 
matter of the sale of Government stores 
from the military camps. Large sup- 
plies are being dumped on the market 
and, while the right of the Government 
to dispose of these stores is not ques- 
tioned, trade conditions are being very 
seriously upset and voluble protests are 
being made. 

The attitude of the average retail 
merchant at this juncture is one of 
caution. Despite the fact that busi- 
ness on the whole is quite brisk, he is 
stepping out toward the future warily. 
Buying is influenced by the belief that 
prices are receding and as a resuit is 
not being done on an elaborate scale. 
This tendency to buy from hand to 
mouth may prove a factor in reducing 
prices. Unfortunately it is also cer- 
tain to prove a factor in increasing un- 
employment. 





ae 
sheives 


HE prospects for an_ industrial 

opening up in the spring are good. 
It is stated confidently that there will 
be plenty of building. In fact, enough 
contracts have been placed to insure a 
busy season. Government, municipal 
and private corporation programmes 
will materially swell the amount of 
building done this year. It is being 
urged, in fact, that public works should 
be undertaken on a large scale to move 
employment and unquestionably this 
will be done. 

At the same time the prospects for 
export trade are looking good. The 
high hopes that were held out for large 
export business through the Govern- 


ment commissions are not material- 
izing very rapidiy, and it seems 
now as though the most that will 


be done will be to complete favorable 
arrangements for the financing of con- 
tracts abroad. In the meantime pri- 
vate enterprise is stirring up consider 
able business abroad. 
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How “Silent Simms” Became 
a Master of Speech 


words,” shot out Mr. Worden. 

~ “Why didn’t you keep Mr. 

Truesdale here? You knew I would be 
back in ten minutes.”’ 


“7 JOU are exasperating beyond 


Harry Simms gulped hard, and re- 
plied weakly, “I did try to keep him 
here, Mr. Worden, but he wouldn’t 
stay.” 

“What? Wouldn’t stay even ten 
minutes? Why you could have kept 
him that long without his realizing it. 
Why didn’t you ta/k to him about the 
weather, about peace, about the price 
of potatoes, about anything?” 


This wasn’t the first calling down I 
had heard Simms get. He had been 
with the tirm for eight years and had 
reached the point where he was as 
much a fixture around the office as the 
desk or the chairs. He was a slow- 
going, steady plugger, earning $40 a 
week. He managed to keep busy in the 
Sales Department, keeping records of 
salesmen’s reports. No one around the 
office seemed to notice him. He was so 
quiet that the only things that would 
start him talking were such momentous 
events as the beginning of the war or 
the end of the war. Even when his 
baby was born, Harry said only three 


, La) 
words—“It’s a boy. 

It Ww isn't long hefore we nicknamed him 
‘Silent Simms.” 

Yet the ‘Silent Simms” of two vears ago is 
now our Sales Ma ger. reg irded as one of the 
most brilliant men in our organization, get 
ting at nnual salarv that runs close to five 
i ires na I~ - ited for the vice-presideney | 

How all this happened in so short a time 
makes one of the most remarkable stories ot 
=LICCes= | } Ve evel he urd But let Harry tel] 
he story as he told it to me when I asked him 
pointhlank what sort of magie he used i 


transtorming himself 

“Well.” said Harry, ‘vou remember when 
Mr. Truesdale came in that day and I could 
ot hold him for ten minutes until the Chief 
vot back? And when the Chief came back 
nd found Truesdale gone, how he bawled me 


mat? That incident marked the turning point 
of my life I made up my mind that IT was 
voing to live down the nickname of ‘Silent 
Simms.’ that had fastened itself upon me to a 
point where IT hardly spoke to my wife. Twas 


just afraid. I had almost forgotten how to 
use my tongue. Perhaps I got that way be- 
cause every time | opened my mouth I ‘put 
my foot in it.’ I was always getting in wrong 
[ would give instructions and then have to 
spend twenty minutes trying to explain them 


By MARTIN M. BRYON 


I would dictate a letter and then have to write 
live more to explain the first one. I would try 
to explain an idea to the Chief and would get 
<0 flustered that I couldn’t make myself under- 
stood at all. In my social life I became almost 
a hermit We never went out because I was 
like a sphinx among people. I was the best 
listener you ever saw and the worst talker. 


“Well, when the Chief called me down that 
day it was the ‘straw that broke the camel’s 
back.’ It was the most humiliating experience 
I ever went through. I had been with the firm 
8 years—was getting $40 a week—and was the 
office ‘football.’ I went home that night deter- 
mined to learn how to talk convincingly, inter- 
estingly, and forcibly, so that I could hold peo- 
ple spellbound, not only for 10 minutes, but by 
the hour. No more of the silent stuff for me. 
I had no more idea of how to do it than I have 
of how to jump across the ocean, but I knew 
that I wanted to do it, and I knew that I would 
never get anywhere until I did do it. It took a 
shock to make me realize what it was that was 
holding me down to the grind of detail work. 
but when I finally realized why I was called 
‘Silent Simms’ I began to investigate all that 
had been written on the subject of talking. I 
did not want to become a public speaker—what 
I wanted was the ability to talk as a business 
asset. I bought numberless books on public 
speaking, but they all taught oratory, and were 
so complicated that I gave up almost in discour- 
agement I continued my search, however, 
and was rewarded a few weeks later by hearing 
about the work of Dr. Frederick Houk Law of 
New York University who was conducting a 
course in business talking and public speaking. 

“You may be sure that I lost no time in at- 
tending the lectures. I went after them as 
eagerly as a hungry wolf goes after food. To 
my great surprise and pleasure I grasped the 
secret of being a convincing talker—the secret | 
had needed all my life almost in the first les- 
son 

‘Almost at once I learned why I was afraid 
to stand up and talk to others. I learned how 

» talk to a number of people at the same time. 
I learned how to make people listen to every 
word I said. I learned how to say things inter- 
estinglyv, forcibly and convincingly. I learned 


how to listen while others talked. ] learned 
how to sav exactly what I meant I learned 
when to be humorous with telling effect, and 


how to avoid being humorous at the wrong 
Lime 

‘More important than these vital funda 
mentals were the actual examples of what things 
to sav and when to say them to meet every con 
dition I found that there was a knack i 
making reports to my superiors. I found that 
there was a right and wrong way to make com 
plaints, to answer complaints, to give estimates 


to issue orders, to give opinions, to bring peopl 
around to my wav of thinking without an 
tagonizing them, and about how to isk banks 


for a loan. Then, of course there were also 
) 4 e » | . | } 
lessons on speaking before large audiences, ad- 
vice on how to find material for talking and 
speaking, actual rules on how to talk to friends, 
fo servants, and even to children 
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“And the whole thing was so simple that in a 
single evening I learned the secrets that turned me 
into a very dynamo of ambition. I knew that I had 
at last found the road to Mastery of Speech I 
began to apply the principles at once, and found that 
my words were electrifying people. I began to 
get things done. I began to put a new kind of 
ginger into my letters, into my memoranda, into 
my talks with customers, and with people in the 
office. In a little three minute talk with the Chief 
I nearly floored him with some ideas that had been 
in my mind for years, but which I had always been 
afraid to mention. It wasn’t long before I was 
taken off my old desk and put at the city salesman’s 
desk. You know how I made good. Seems almost 
like a dream now. Then, a short time later, I was 
given Roger’s job on the road, in the hardest ter- 
ritory we have. And when I began to break records 
there the Chief wired me to come back and gave me 
Morgan’s job as the sales manager when Morgan 
was put in charge of the Seattle office 


“This great change came over me simply as a 
result of my having learned how to talk. I imagine 
there are thousands of others who are in the same 
boat in which I found myself and who could become 
big money-makers if they only learned the secret 
of being a convincing talker.” 


When Harry Simms finished, I asked him if 
I could not have the benefit of Dr. Law’s Course and 
he told me that only recently Dr. Law had prepared 
a complete course in printed form which contained 
exactly the same instructions as he had given in his 
lectures. I sent for it and found it to be exactly 
as he stated. After studying the eight simple les- 
sons I began to realize that Simms’ success was 
the natural outcome of real ability to talk. For 
my Own success with the Course has been as great 
as his. I can never thank Simms enough for tell- 
ing me about Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talk- 
ing and Publie Speaking 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is The Independent Corporation, pub 
lishers : ry of Speech,” Dr. Law’s Course in 
Bus ‘ and Public Speaking, that once you 
have an opportunity to see in your own home how vou 
can, in one hour, learn the secret of speaking and how 
you can apply the principles of effective speech under 
all conditions, that they are willing to send you the 
Course on free examination. 








Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will] be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied send it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
f other men and women who have used 


thousands of 
the Course, send only $5 in full payment You take 
so mail the 


no risk and you have everything to gain, 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-33. 119 W. 40th St., New York 


I ise send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “Mastery 
Speech,” a Course Business Talking and Public 
iking in eight lessons I will either remail the 

Cours to you within five days after its receipt, or 
i you $5 
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4 SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH Painting by Charles Chambers 





You, too, can have the charm of 
cA shin you love to touch” 


OU, TOO, CAN HAVE THE CHARM ofa 
skin that 1s soft, clear, radiant. 


K.veryone admires 
it. Every girl longs for it. 


¢ To have your skin as 
lovely as it ought to be —soft, clear, colorful—all you 


need to do is to give it the proper care for its needs. 


No matter how much you may have neglected your 
New skin 
Q If you give this 
new skin the right care every day, you can keep it fresh and 
radiant. Such things as blackheads, blemishes and un- 


skin, you can begin at once to improve it. 
is forming every day as old skin dies. 


ae. Send for your copy today! 


This picture with sample cake of soap, I 

booklct of treatments and a sample of . ; 

Woodbury’s Facial Powder, for 15e. | yy. 
] pret reis ¢ rles Chamber interpre ments— 
n of **A Skin You Love to Touch It asa 

t een reproduced from the original o!] paint and 


full colors and on fine quality paper, Copy 
No printed matcer on it W 


Size 15x13g inches Lin 


expre 


ly for framing. 
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This beautitul picture in colors for framing 
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sightly spots, you can, with the proper treatn ent, correct. 


Begin today to give your skin the right treatment tor 
its particular needs. You will find the famous treatments 
for all the commoner skin troubles in the booklet wrap- 
ped around every cake of Woodbury’'s Facial Soap. 


You will find that a*cake of Woodbury’s lasts tor a 
month or six weeks of any treatment and tor general 
It sells for 2¢c at drug stores 


cleansing use. toilet 


goods counters throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Something About Government Plans and 
the Next Session 


by J. K. 


Ww: y HAT is going to happen at the present session 
f 


/ of Parliament? How can anyone tell when the 
ninisters themselves don't know? At the time 
of writing the opening of the House is still some weeks 
ff. But even as you read, with the statesmen all in 
Mttawa and settling into their regular stride, you may 
rest assured that more than one member of the Cabinet 
s consulting the ouilja board in a vain endeavor t 
jiscover just what the future may hold for them 
Not yng ago Hon. Geo. P. Graham, who, afte: 
nonths of fumbling in the dark, finally found the miss 


r keyhole and isnow safely back in the Laurier house 





nold, took occasion to comment on this Union Goverr 
nent 

It reminds me,” said Hon. Geo. P., “of the mar 
vho ised to meet 4 bil WwW th 4 promissk ry note and 
a fervent ‘Thank 


‘Se ts he con 


God that’s paid. 
tinued, “this Government when it strikes 
a troublesome question refers it to a commission ani 
says ‘Thank goodness that’s settled.’ ” 

But if the prodigal George P. hadn't been so busy 
nding his way back to Father Laurier, he migh 
liscovered that this Union Government, of which we 


re «!| so proud, bears a closer relationship to the mar 
his parable than even the one he suggests Unless 
all reports are false it has been making a series of 


yromises that it cannot live up to. “We aim to please,’ 
its motto. And if you watched the faces of 
rations visiting the Capital, you had to 
admit that they all | ised when they departed 
[t mattered not what they wanted. If they came look 

y for lower tariffs they went away smiling If a 


as beer 
the various deleg 


ooked ple: 
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Operating the Union Government promise mill! 


MUNRO 


BY LOU SKUCKE 


solid pro 1on Was their prayer there was a grin 
satisfaction reflected from their faces as they boarded 
the train for home. If it was more prohibition, a little 
oosening of the liquor law, more advanced divorce 
legislation, a tightening of the moral code 
for some suppressed 


or leniency 
member of the Bolsheviki, they 
ust mentioned it and went home happy 





“It’s a darned mean cuss that won’t give a man a 
promise,” an old Western poiiticiar once said Ni 
ion that visited Ottawa during the past few 
nonths would dare to call the Union Government mear 
Of course it is happily constituted to help along the 
industry 
sible taste and who could by selective draft be called 
ipon to make almost any kind of promise. Would not 
Hon. Wesley Rowell, with a melancholy cheerfulness, 
wear to do his utmost to dash the cup from the 
irunkard’s lips, to keep divorce beyond the reach of 
the untutored masses and to otherwise safeguard the 
straight and narrow path? Could not Hon. J. A. 
Calder and Hon. T. A. Crerar, knowing the feeling in 
the West, assure all and sundry that the desire of their 
hearts was to see the Western plains ploughed with 
tractors that had never paid duty and harvested by 
reapers that had not even hesitaed at the border? And 
f Sir George Foster, that grand old disciple of Sir 
John Macdonald, does happen to be busy with the map 
f Europe, don’t you think that even a good Liberal 
like Hon. C. C. Ballantyne could be persuaded to 
whisper that Canada’s future depended on protection 
for her infant industries and that this is his own, his 
ative land? 





promise 


It has ministers to suit every pos 


Ask For What You Want 

E paenegs little Cabinet this when you come to look it 

over carefully. If you don’t see what you want 
sk for it. A bank merger, you say? Just step this 
way and our expert on banks will fit you out. Meet 
Sir Thomas White! Land for Soldiers? Boy, cal 
Hon. Arthur Meighen What's that? Just out of it, 
you say, but Hon. Arthur has gone out to try and buy 
some! Well, well, don’t worry, we'll have it for you 
all ready for the spring plowing. Clemency for some 
nembers of the Bolsheviki? Oh, yes, that’s work for 
Hon. Gideon Robertson, our tame labor 
man. We hand-picked and imported 
him for the purpose. Tell him what 
you want and remember it’s no trouble 
We're a little short of 
Had to lend some of 


to show goods 
help just now 
our staff to help clean up that Euro 
pean after-war muddle But what's 
left of us are willing. Read once more 
that motto on the door mat: “We ai 
to please,” and then cast your eye yet 
again to the handwriting on that wal 
“What you don’t see, ask for!” 
Through the merry winter months 
the corridors of the East Block have 
hummed with the low-toned but happy 
laughter of people who have come wit 
prayers and gone forth with ag ape 
But now the day of reckoning sa 
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More than one is consulting the Ouija beard te see what the 
future holds 


hand. And what makes the answer all the harder is 
that nobody wants to see the Government beaten. The 
Cabinet are convinced that no other hands could 
demobilize the troops and reconstruct the country’s 
trade; the private members have an ever-growing 
fondness for that $2,500 per; and Laurier would fain 
present troubles of Government and in 
e the West another year to try and forget 


dodge the 
cidentally giv 
the war 

So the accumulations of promises and problems must 
be faced by the Union Government and by the Union 
Government alone. Nor will it be allowed to say 
“We must lay this over. Sir Robert Borden is busy in 
Paris.” The questions that are to come before the 
House are too pressing to admit of further delay. The 
country wants action and absolutely refuses to be 
further denied. Moreover, though the Opposition may 
not want to see the Government defeated just yet, it 
does not follow that said Government is to be 
allowed to sleep on a bed of roses. On the contrary any 
time the Laurierites can throw a bunch of thistles on 
the Cabinet couch or a handful of tacks on the Govern 
ment carpet, the opportunity will not be overlooked 
Nor will the Ginger Group of hard-shell Conservatives 
croon a cradle song in the ears of those statesmen who 
so efficiently operated the Order-in-Council machine 
On the whole it can be safely predicted that while the 
Union Government won’t die this session, there will be 
times when it wil] have al] the symptoms of a very sick 


mart 


Where the West Will Stand on Tariff 
( pNE of these times, of course, will be when the tariff 
question comes up—that is, when it comes up in 
deadly earnest during the course of the Budget debate 
That the Liberals, convinced that the Cabinet is pre 
paring to make concessions, will make the first bid for 


the Western vote looks like the one best bet. An 
amendment to the address in reply to the speech from 
the throne looks like their move But it won’t get 


them anywhere. The Western Unionists will not be 
hard to convince that the tariff belongs with the 
budget They can easily justify a vote against a 
They'll be looking for 
something tangible and not be ina position to endanger 

In other words, they won’t be tempted to drop the 


Laurier free trade amendment. 
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“Union bone to grasp for the Laurier shadow. And 
that will tide that trouble over for a month or two. 
But it will give the Western Unionists a splendid op- 
portunity to cinch their deal for tariff concessions. 

And while Government turning this tariff 
question over in its mind and looking for a method of 
compromising on its promises, the bjll to Provide Land 
for Soldiers’ Settlement can be given to the members 


the is 


to play with. Hon. Arthur Meighen will introduce 
that bill. Ever listen to little Arthur on a job of that 
kind? He's got an easy flow of the language you find in 


law books. By the time he has spoken fifteen minutes 
you conclude he’s making out a pretty good case. Half 
an hour later he’s into an argument with himself, and 
along towards six o’clock you feel like calling in Hon. 
Charlie Doherty to finish an explanation that will 
justify you in a conviction tnat you don’t know what 
either one of them is talking about. However that bill 
will take a lot of time and give the Government a 
chance to collect its thoughts. Not a man in the House 
but wil} want to tell a waiting world how much he 
wants to do for the soldier. 


The Drys Are in Control 

UT there are other matters that will have to be 

hurvied a bit. You may have noticed a number of 
your friends whose cellars are running dry keeping 
one eye on the Peace Conference and the other on 
Ottawa.: They’re wondering if, between the time the 
war ends officially and new temperance legislation is 
enacted, there won’t be a temporary opening of the 
lines of communication between ultra-Quebec points 
and Montreal. For the order-in-council that stops 
the importation of liquor into dry provinces is under 
the War Measures Act. And some good authorities 
argue that, when that act goes out with the signing of 
the peace terms, the order-in-council will go with it. 

Already the temperance forces are lined up to stop 
any possible break in the prohibition dam and the 
session will not be far along before Hon. Wesley 
Rowell rises in his place in the House to introduce 
legislation to meet the need of the hour. Will it pass? 
Nothing is surer. There is no vote the aver- 
age member of Parliament is more afraid of 
than the “church vote’”-—and none that deserts 
him more faithlessly at election time. To be 
sure last election saw the Unionists sweep 
into power on the crest of x wave of almost 
religious fervor. But the circumstances were 
exceptional. The Hun was threatening Paris, 
civilization was trembling in the balance and 
nundreds of thousands of Canadian homes 
yearned for fighting sons crying from the 
trenches for the help that must be sent to 
them. Men’s hearts were stirred as they 
never were before and men voted not for 
party but from conviction. But now 
we’re drifting back to normal. The 
war is over. And the highly moral 
man will soon be voting with his party 
at elections no matter how loudly and 
piously he talks between times. But 
he’ll scare the statesmen just the same. 
All or nearly all will vote for any kind 
of prohibitory legislation that is brought 
down. And right after they do it 
you'll find a lect of them out in the corri- 
dors looking for a drink to take the taste 
of their votes out of their mouths. 

So prepare to meet dry legislation 
at the earliest possible moment. Also 
prepare to see it go sailing through the House with 
hardly a tack to beat up against an adverse breeze. 


The Devilish Old Senate 


Ro there is yet one hope, ye thirsty one. There’s 
the Senate! Aged and infirm it has been called. 
“Senile and showing 
Q symptoms of decay” is 

‘ 
ey ie among the sneering de 





The track owners bad better noi be too anxious to get back to business. 


Prohibition? .. . 
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scriptions hurled in_ its ————___. oe 
direction. But only last ~ 4 

session its leader Sir James Y 

Lougheed proudly _ pro- - 


that “if it stood 
for anything it stood as a 
bulwark of vested rights 
against the clamor and 
caprice of the mob.” Sure- 
ly one of man’s. vested 
rights is his thirst! And 
surely those veterans of 
many a political battle are 
in a position to brave the 
“church” and all other 
votes. They don’t need 
them. Also this same 
Senate showed only last 
session that there is a 
strain of almost devilish- 
ness in the old men yet. 
Hon. Charlie Doherty in- 
troduced a score of 
amendments to the crim- 
inal code that reminded one 
of the blue laws of the 
good old Puritan days. 
Hon. Charlie did it as 
Minister of Justice and, 
for he’s got a large human streak in his make-up, he 
did it in an apologetic tone of voice. Just what 
those amendments provided would not make fit read- 
ing in a family magazine. It might be said, however, 
that they were so wide and sweeping, or rather so 
narrow and deep, that they almost made a man con- 
sult his lawyer before he asked his neighbor’s wife 


claimed 


the time of day, or his stenographer to take a 
note. The 

House 

‘ thought of 

\ the church 

% vote, threw 

y, hasty if ma- 







ignant 
















glanees in the direction of Hon. Wesley Rowell, and 
swallowed them whole. 

But what did the Senate do? Why those brave old 
men simply tore those amendments limb from limb. 
They left that House bill a tangled and mangled and 


unrecognizable mass of wreckage. And on this evi- 


dence of their humanity the “wets” are hanging their 
hopes ef one more shipment from Montreal before the 
season of drouth 


bill is 


made If the 
hung up in the Senate and the 


1s 


permanent. 


Peace Conference will hurry 
up a bit there is yet a chance. 

But those people who look 
for a relaxation of the divorce 
laws are in a different position. 
They haven't a chance in the 
world In the first place the 
Catholic members will vote 


solidly against any such mea- 
sure and there are plenty of 
others provide a majority 
opinion that the sanctity of the 
marriage tie is the foundation 
of a nation’s greatness. And 
even if the House did vote for 


+ 
to 





People looking for a relaxation of the Divorce Laws haven't 


How Wesley Rowell will attend to the needs of the hour. 





a chance in the world 
cheaper divorces and more of them, what would the 
Senate do? Would you deprive those brave old “bul- 
warks” of their last amusements? Hearing the evidence 
in divorce cases is one of the senatorial perquisites. It 
gives them something to chuckle over for the whole 
year. And sometimes if that evidence is “real good” 
they’ll order it printed. Then if you're a trusted 
friend you may secure a copy accompanied by a sly 
wink and nod. 

Rob the Senate of its divorce privileges! Not while 
it is able to sit up and draw its indemnities and cast 
an occasional vote. This war may have produced its 
matrimonial tangies. Let those who suffer from the 
snarls grin and bear it as best they may. The Honorable 
the Senators must not be made to suffer for troubles 
for which they can in no way be held accountable q 


. apeed while this moral question is before the Hous 
. perhaps a word or two about horse racing ma, 
not be amiss. The track owners and 
jockey clubs are naturally anxious t 
get back to business. For in these later 
days the sport of kings has turned ini 
one of the businesses that pay dividends 






and large dividends too. One self-r 
specting track is said to clean up $300, 
000 a season and some of the others 
do almost as well. Now the order-ir 
council that closed the tracks did not 
prohibit racing. It simply put a stop 
to the betting privil and the rac 
ing stopped automatically. That stop 


page outlasts the war by six months and 
it would be just like the racing interests 
to after for in 
mediate resumption of activities. They 
had better before the 
f Cabinet got busy a movement to put a 
, finish the game unde 
way. And it is a moral certainty that 
if that movement had got before the 
House in the shape of proposed legislation it would 
have carried. It’s that old “moral” “church” 
again. Men who never miss a day at Connaught Park 
and who even run up to Toronto for a week-end at 
the Woodbine, stated without a quaver in their voices 
that they would for it. They the game 
themselves—but the feeling in their constituencies 
and after all they were there to represent the 
of their constituents. 
So if the horsemen 
about “the improvement of tiie 
similar lines of conversation 


chase legislatior an 


go slow. Even 


to racing was 


or vote 


liked 


vote 


views 


ire wise forget al 


they wil! 
breed of horses 
and keep out of Parlia 


and 


ment. In fact they will be very lucky if an effort 
is not made to have the order-in-council made per 
manent. The uplift element is going strong just now 


and it is getting the active assistance of some politi 
cians whose political pasts may entitle them to places 
at the penitent bench, The once chance for the renewa 
of the racing is that in the crush of other business it 
escapes notice and that the in-council either 
lapses or goes into the scrap heap along with the 
other adjuncts of the War Measures Act. If the rac 
ing interests realize this they will be lucky. Their 
usual attitude towards the public is that of benefa A 
And that won’t get them anywhere at present 
Continued on page 86 


order 


tors. 


































glanced back at her. “See 


he said 


Alexander you 


j / 
ff 
ff 


luthor o 





“Your name is?” 
“Alexander,” he said. 
“You told me you are 

a Greek, I believe?” 
The heavy eyelids 

fiickered beneath the 

clear and searching blue 
eyes of the lady. “Yes, 
your ladyship,” he said. 

A flash of merriment 
shone. from the blue 
eyes. “Alexander the 

Great was a Greek, too, 

I believe,” she rumin- 

ated aloud. “No rela- 


later,” 














CHAPTER I 
The Lady and the Porter 
ADY LANGLENSHIRE looked up. 


“You wish to see me?” said the man. 
4 “Yes,” said her ladyship. 
“Your ladyship has another errand for me?” 
“Perhaps—a long one.”” There was a peculiar accent 
in the patrician tones. “We shali see.” 
“A long one?” repeated the fellow, studying her. 


* observed the lady with a 








“T said, ‘We shall see, 
slight frown. 
The man shifted awkwardly and twirled his porters 
cap in his hand. 
“Yon are not to do that,” said her ladyship 
“What, my lady?” 
‘Your hands—please keep them still. 


The man became immovable. 

“That is better,” said the lady. 

Then she was silent for a few moments, while her 
eyes passed disapprovingly over the details of the 
shabby furnishings of the somewhat abbreviated apart; 
ment in that third-class hotel to which an untoward 
combination of ¢ircumstances had consigned her. Per- 
haps, at that moment, visions of ancestral halls and 
primrose meadows haunted her memory. The porter 
waited patiently. He was a burly fellow, with bent 
shoulders, and a countenance that might not have 
appeared so sodden except for a habit of keeping his 
mouth open. This gave him a stupid peasant look 
He looked especially stupid, dull and of the proletariat, 
at the present moment, suffering possibly a slight em 
barrassment in that radiant, sylph-like presence 





wandering attention again became 
She noted the bent shoulders, 


Her gaze was 


T= lady's 
focused upon him. 
the open mouth, the grimy hands. 


singularly curious. 


tion, I suppose?” 

“Who was he?” 
the man 

"i quite obvious 
you are not related,” said the lady, almost merrily. 
“Haven't you any illustrious ancestors, Alexander?” 

“No. Why?” The man stared stupidly. 

“Never mind,” she observed. “Let the old ancestors 
go! If you only knew what a lot I’ve got, Alexander.” 
” he assented, considering, no doubt, her lady- 





said 


1S 


“Yes 
ship was talking a great deal of nonsense. 

“Never mind,” said the lady, reading the thought. 
“Don’t try to think too hard, Alexander. It is racking 
to the brain.” 


“Yes; it’s a bother to think,” he sai 

“It is easier just to carry,” she said, looking at the 
bent shoulders. 

“Has your ladyship a load for me?” 





“A load?” Again she laughed merrily. But her face 


soon became more sober. Her ladyship sometimes 
laughed when she did not feel like laughing. One 
laughs sometimes when the heart is very full. “A 


load?” she repeated. “Perhaps! 
“Where sha! I take it?” he 
sively. 


“You are 


Who shall say?” 


aggres 





manded, more 


going too fast, Aiexander,” she said dis 


approvingly. “You must not try to hurry me. I an 
not accustomed to being hurried. You will please bear 
this in mind.” 
“IT have my work to do,” he dared returr 
“And this is a part of your work. It is what you 
are paid for, and what I shall pay you for.” 
She had a very 


b evon lady’s tones were imperious 


beautiful voice—young and silvery. It might have 
made a poet think of silvery bells on a frosty night 
But Alexander was not a poet 
“It is true your ladyship has tipped me well,” he 
assented. 
“Yes: I usually do. By the way, how old are you?” 





“Twenty-four.” said the fellow 


“No more?” thought the lady, regarding the stoop- 
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ing figure ['wenty-four, and bent like that! “Yow 
must have worked hard all your life?” 
“Of course,” he answered simply. 
there to do?” 
“Nothing, I dare say.” But the lady was thinking: 
“Straighten him, and he would make quite a figure of 
aman.” He was very powerful, obviously. But with 


that open mouth and stupid expression he would always 


“What else ie 


remain an uncouth son of the soil. It would take 
generations, no doubt, for the civilizing inner recon- 
struction. 
“I suppose you have the usual poor man’s family, 
909 


Alexander? 

“f have no family,” he said. 

“Not even married?” 

“No.” 

“Going to Languidly. “You need 
surprised at my questions. I always take an 
interest in the welfare of those who serve me. At home 
I consider myself, in a measure, morally responsible 
for the welfare of my servants. I am merely exercis- 


be, some day?” 


not be 


ing my prerogative’—-here she sighed—“away from 
home.” 

“No; I'm not going to be married,” said the man, 
linking stupidly. “There—there was a kitchen-girl— 
cat—but she preferred the dish-washer. Women are 
al) alike.” 

“And so your heart is broken, and you have become 

on 


a cynic 


A LEXANDER did not 
ro | are free—perfectly free,” said my lady 

“Yes; I don’t have to bother 
when I come home.” 

“Beating!” observed the lady, and 
shambling, powerful figure. 
afraid it would hurt.” 

“It would,” said the fellow, grinning 
afterward she behave herself.” 


answer. “At any rate you 


about beating a wife 


the 


“If you beat any one I’m 


surveyed 


“I think that 


”” 


“No doubt! My lady yawned. “That will! do, 
Alexander. Here is a mark. Run away, now!” 

“Hasn’t your ladyship something te carry?” In 
surprise. 9 

“Not just at present.” 

“But He gazed at the coin “IT have done 
nothing.” 

“Oh, yes, you have. Only you don’t know it! Nor 


s it necessary to enlighten you. 
of earning money 


You h 


amazingly It 


There are other ways 
than with your shoulders, Alexander. 
Possibly you have helped 
is a little early definitely to de- 


ave really served me. 


A 


me 
termine 

Alexander gazed at the lady steadfastly. 

“No, I’m In fact, I’m poignantly rational, at 
the moment, said the lady “Do 
know what ‘rational sg - 

Alexander shook his head. 


not. 
Alexander,” 


° 
means. 


you 





The lady regarded him, 








“How charming! You see, 1 have been used to clever 
men, and they bore one beyond endurance. _To meet 
you is a refreshing change.” 

The porter bowed stupidly 
else to do. 

“And now, go, most charming of porters,” said the 
lady. “And let me dream that I am transported back 
to Arabian fantasies.” 

Alexander bit the coin. 

“Yes, it’s good,” said the lady. 

And Alexander departed. The lady arose, and, going 
t the window, gazed out drearily. Then she went out. 


Ile did not know what 


t ER destination was the usual place—the police 
station. She waited her turn. It came at length 

‘Well?” said a harsh voice. 

‘I am here to report.”” Quietly 

‘Lift up your veil.” 

She did. 

**Estelle Langlenshire,’” he said, reading the police 
paper she handed him. “‘Twenty-one. Single.’ How 
do you live?” Brusquely. 

“T had a little money with me. 
very carefully.” 


I am conserving it 


“Humph!” For the moment he studied her. “You 
may go—for now!” 
“You mean there may be a change later?” Drawing 


her breath quickly. 
“How can I say?” 
“It is possible?” 
“All things are possibie.” 
“Probable, then? I may be deprived of my—my 
iberty?” 


Impatiently 


He made a movement. “Others are waiting You 
are detaining—Guten Tag!” 
“Good day,” she said and left. 
CHAPTER IL. 
A Startling Proposal 
T the hotel she once more sent for Alexander. She 


«4 had seemingly regained her lightness of spirits. 
Not a worry seemed to cloud her fair brow; no light 
of trouble or tragedy lingered in the violet eyes. She 
had lighted a cigarette and disposed her lithe form 
daintily on a couch. 

“Alexander,” she said, “you are going to be married.” 

“So?” said Alexander. His tones were heavy and 
eodden. What was the joke? 

The lady smiied. “You do not ask whom you are 
going to marry?” 

“Does that matter?” said Alexander, thinking her 
doubtlessly bereft of her senses. 

“You mean that since you were disappointed in love 

-since the scrub-lady ‘threw you down,’ as our Am- 
erican friends say, all women look alike to you?” she 
observed vivaciously. 

“Suppose so,” mumbled Alexander guardedly. 

The lady shifted; a dainty bit of hosiery was mom- 
entarily visible, but that evanescent gleam was lost 
upon Alexander. 

“I am pleased to find your mental attitude what it 
13,” said the lady. 


1° Alexander probably did not know what was his 
- & mental attitude, he did not answer. 

“The lady you are to marry will be re- 
vealed io you at the proper moment. Mean- 
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for you, and perhaps you will amount to something 
some day, Alexander. A great many people become 
great by eliminating their own mental processes. Use 
other people’s brains; that’s the Jacob’s ladder to the 


heaven of large attainments. It’s not what you do. It’s 
what others do for you.” 

Alexander stared, as well he might. Did one- 
tenth of this filter into his dull brain? 

The lady laughed deliciously. “Hand me my 
cigarette case, Alexander.” 

Alexander tried to, and dropped it. 

“How adorably useful!” purred the lady. 

Alexander managed finally to deliver the case. 

“Where were we?” said the lady of the couch. “Oh, 


yes! You had gone to the priest. You had told him 
you were head-over-heels in love—" Alexander made a 
movement. “Don’t interrupt!” Imperiously. “You tell 
the good priest you are in love, because she is so 
beautiful—” 


“Oh!” From Alexander. A snort! 
“Silence!” From the lady. “Anyhow, what is the 
difference whether she is, or not. You like money, 


or 


Alexander’ Insidiously. 

“Oh!” said Alexander, brightening a bit. 

“You do. It’s your god. It’s every man’s. It comes 
first and last. Love?” She made a movement. “But 
you’ve got to pretend, Alexander.” 

“Pretend?” 

“That you have won her—your scrub-lady!” 
Alexander made a sound. “Yow are to seem radiant 
with happiness—that is your attitude before the priest 
Of course you couldn’t really be radiant, but maybe 
you could take some of that bend out of your shoulders. 
Do you think you could stand up like a man in love?” 
Again Alexander made a sound. 

“Never mind,” said the lady. “I suppose it’s there 
to stay. Only you are to tell the priest you want to be 
married at once. You can’t wait. It will be impos- 
sible. What you want, you want. You are distracted 
to possess it immediately.” 

“What J want?” said Alexander. 

“Well, what I am teliing you you want! 
ever dream of having a thousand marks?” 

“I once saved a hundred. But a thousand—” 

“Two thousand—that’s what I meant to say.” 

“Two!” Alexander breathed hard. The lady ob 
viously grew more interesting in his eyes. 

“What could you do with two thousand?” 

“Do?” He stared at that figure alluring—a golde: 
princess now. “I wouldn’t have to do anything—to 
carry—to blacken boots—-to be cuffed by the head 
porter! I could have all I wanted to eat—” 

“And drink,” added the fair temptress. 

“Drink?” Alexander moistened his lips 
of deep potations no doubt assailed him. 


Did you 


Dreams 


"THE lady’s red lips curved scornfully; then tolerant- 
4 ly. What right had she to sit in judgment? Hadn't 
most of her aristocratic ancestors been four- or five- 
bottle men? “Why should I chide you, Alexander,” 
she observed softly, “for the manner in which you 
anticipate spending the reward I am going to bestow 
upon you, for bestowing upon me your name, your 
fortunes, and, last but not least, your non-affections?’ 

“Oh, it’s you,” said Alexander. So she was the one 
who wanted to marry him? “But why?” 





for Alexander Wher 
you want it to take place?” he said stoically. 

“Say day after to-morrow. Or the day after that 
You see, I have my trousseau to prepare.” 

“Which?” said Alexander 


sounded wood enough 


That 


“A wedding-gown, in keeping with my new lofty 
station,” said the lady. 
“Oh, you mean scrub-woman’s clothes?” said Alex 


ander practically. ‘(Maybe I swipe some for you, some 
where.” 

“No; don’t swipe my wedding-garments 
Alexander,” said the lady. “Have you no sentiment’ 
Please acquire them by purchase from some old-clothes 
man.” Slipping him a few pieces of money. “Only be 
very secretive. There is need.” 

“You bet! I get you,” said Alexander. Lust for the 
reward wis already in his eyes. “I handle this thing 
mighty well. You leave to me.” 

The lady sighed. Anyhow, he-looked very big anc 
powerful, as he spoke. It would be nice to shift some 
of the responsibility if she could. If? With Alex 
ander’s brawn and her brains something might he ac 
complished. 

“And now trot along and see the priest,” she said 

Alexander trotted. The die was cast. She 
burned her bridges. 


les se 
please 


har 


CHAPTER III 


The Flight 
TRAIN speeding northward! A third-class con 
44 partment! Hour after hour the train had beer 
speeding. Now suddenly it stopped. 

“The frontier!” A guard looked in; the door opened 
the people got out—a slow business! One man—a big 
fellow—yet slept in a corner, and snored—or seeme: 
to. 

“Here, wake your good man, woman!” 
guard to her at the slumberer’s side. 

She did. The uncouth-looking fellow rubbed his eye- 
sleepily. Then he reached up for a bundle of old duds 
Then the man, followed by the woman, approache 
Officialdom. The examination of their papers 
some moments. Once the woman seemed to sway fron 
weariness, or some other emotion. Her hand clutched 
the man’s arm; he thrust the bundle of ole 
duds into her arms. 

“Here, you hold ’em,” he said. 


cried the 


too 


coolly 


The “duds” made quite an armful; held to her brea- 
they partly concealed the woman’s face. 
“Learn ’em young,” said the man, with a sodder 


grin at Officialdom. 

The peasants’ philosophy! Start woman carrying 
things as soon as she’s married and she’s more likely 
to keep up the habit. Officialdom laughed harshly. I 
understood that ungentle peasant philosophy. Hadn’: 
it been grinding down womankind for generations 
keeping woman “in her place”? Trust yeur son of the 
soil for that! 

“Just married, eh?” said Officialdom, surveyiny 
number of papers. 

“Yes.” With a loutish grin. 

Officialdom peered around the “old duds.” 

“Shy little dove!” 

“Youn bet. I tell her what she get, she look at ~ 
man.” Coarsely. 
“Beginning right, all right!” 





while you are to make arrangements.” 





“Arrangements?” 

“With the Greek priest, of course!” 

“Priest?” The lady’s tone began to 
sound as if she meant it. 

“There is a Greek priest, isn’t there?” 

“Oh, yes.” A bit dazed. 

“And a Greek church?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You go there sometimes?” Severely 


Eprror’s Note.—The author of this sparkling comedy ia 
a well-known playwright as well as author, and this, his 
lirtest story, is to be put on the boards this fall. (‘onse- 
quently, it was deemed advisable not to allow the story 
fu appear in serial form in the United States; but the 


the woman’s figure 
Alexander’s big fingers grippec 
her arm. At the moment they seemed t 
grip her cruelly. He felt her straighter 
magically. Again that hateful laugh 


Seemed lt 


sree 


sway. 


“She mind me—you bet!” said Ale» 
ander. 
“Well, get on,” said Officialdom vi 


doubt Officialdom deemed this a perfect an: 


“ : ’ Ver han s raised . » 0% ; ; : f . : 
Sometimes.” Dully. ee mm was raised for the Canadian field and 80 readers of ideal way to start the honeymoon. Ther: 
“And know the good priest? MacLean’s will have the first opportunity of enjoying seemed to exist such a perfect understand 
“Te. VY tm, ; mg ing. Oh, happy bride! Bride of the s 
Fe eae . 2 wns r. Ishadm’s charming romance. It begins with the in SN) eee eee Sen ee eee eee 
Good!” She spoke gaily. Now, ean f Enali} sy ee } “Don’t you hear the gentleman say ‘Ge* 
~ , ¢ cr cere won f NY s ¢ af | . afar ,9 1 . 
listen: You are to go to him. You are to reerauon Of an Engrish girt in Germany at the start on’?” said Alexander. And to emphasize 


tell him you have fallen deeply in love.” 
“Eh?” Alexander’s eyes began to gleam 








of the war and the means she adopted of escaping 


their newfound relations and his authority 
he gave her a shove. Now, no one had ever 


shoved Lady Langlenshire before. It was 











a novel experience. By indulging in this 





-esentfully. 
“You van tell him, can’t you?” 
“A big lie, like that?” Alexander 
aughed hoarsely. 
“Stupid!” The lady lifted a tolerant eyebrow 


‘What’s a little lie like that? The principal thing is, 
you aren’t really in love. You don’t have to be. Get 
that firmly in mind. Now, don't you feel easier?” 
“T suppose so.” Dubiously. 
“There’s no ‘suppose’ about it. You do.” Aggres 
“Get that thought firmly, and don’t make the 
mistake of trying to think for yourself. It would be 


an awfu! error and get you nowhere. Let others think 


sively 


“Pooh!” she returned. “Why get categorical? What 
must be, must be! Isn’t that sufficient? Think of the 
reward, if you must think at all.” 

Alexander did. He asked no more questions. . 

“That is well,” said the lady. 

“T sure get the two thousand?” 

“On the word of the daughter of a be 
the lady 


TT 
Ited earl!” said 


little connubial commonplace 
Alexander almost overstepped his mark 
Almost the lady hurled the old duds at his feet. She 
had felt strangely weak and “droopy” at the moment 
Alexander had first placed the bundle in her arms, an: 
his unexpected and ignominious action had oddly re 


liberty 


vived her. So, too, that subsequent conversation with 
Officialdom. Indignation had superseded any fear: 
and misgivings that had momentarily assailed her 


Alexander’s perfectly natura! conduct under these 


























cumstances had acted as so many dashes of cold water 
upon her. Alexander had really served her, and saved 
her perhaps from betraying herself; but when he gave 
her that shove he went almost too far. She did, how 
ever, manage to control herself, and somehow to move 
mechanically away from the gate and Officialdom. Her 
feelings need not be described. She was still carrying 
the old duds—she, the daughter of a proud ear!! 

Alexander came sauntering behind. Now they were 
on the street. Alexander still sauntered at his ease. 
Then he stopped to strike a match and light his pipe. 
She could picture him smoking. That was good; excel- 
lent. Several blocks she moved on. If only some of 
her friends could have seen her in that peasant grab, 
with Alexander’s old duds held to her aristocratic 
breast. Suddenly she stopped. Alexander came up. 
He was smoking contentedly. A moment the lady re- 
garded him then suddenly she cast the vile bundle at 
his feet. 

“Take it!” 

Alexander looked surprised. “Eh?” he said 

“Take it!” she repeated dramatically. 

“Eh?” he said once more, his mouth still drooping 

‘And walk behind!” 

“But in my country—” he began helplessly. 

“Where a porter should!” interrupted the lady. 
Revenge for all she had endured was in her tones. She 
had gone back a few hundred years that day, to what 
women had been wont to endure. In Alexander she 
had beheld the prehistoric monster of her sex. She 
would set the big, bungling animal where he belonged. 

“Pick it up,” she repeated imperiously. And Alex- 
ander was so surprised he obeyed. 





she almost hissed. 


At the hotel, the lady announced her name and con- 
dition, and. briefly, vouchsafed a few whys and where 
fores to explain her humble attire. The landlord was 
sympathetic, as landlords are apt to 
be with nobility in distress, espe 
cially when it can pay its bills 

“And now,” said the 
you a nice room?” 

“A cheap one will do, 
Alexander, at that moment insinu 
ating himself upon the scene with 
the old duds 


lady, “have 


said 


“Who is this person? said the 
iandlord, frowning. 
“It’s—it’s the man. said the 


lady 
“A porter?” 
“The porter,” she breathed 
“Husband,” mumbled 
“Of convenience,” 
lady. 
ing? 


Alexander 
laughed the 
“You know our understand 
The reward you are to get?’ 

“Three thousand,” Alex 
ander, who had obviously been 
thinking a good deal while enroute 
to the hotel with the bundle. “If 
you have that, you have more. Why 
for I give up much for a little? I 
have you. Why not keep!” 

“Horrors!” said the lady. 

“Scoundrel!” said the landlord, 
sensing the situation. 


said 


LEXANDER grinned unctuous 


° ly. “Maybe we go to Greece 
some day. You learn to work. Best 
for all women to work!” 

‘In the fields?” said the lady, 


elevating her patrician brow. 
“Sure,” said Alexander. 
“Is this a dream?” said the lady 
‘This new attitude of yours! You, 
whom I theught sans guile!” 


“T know 
zreased,” observed Alexander 
!” said the lady again 


which side my bread is 


“Horrors! 
‘At least say ‘buttered.’” 

“Same thing,” remarked 
ander placidly. 

“Let me tell 
said the 


Alex 


you, Alexander,” 
lady reprovingly, “you are 
playing a very dangerous 
And one which will or 
yourself. Have you any porters’ 
Turning to the landlord 

“Yos, your ladyship.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to marry 
them!” Quickly. “One porter is 
juite enough. I do not wish to em 
ulate the Merry Princess and tt 
Porters of Bagdad. Are 


porters strong?” 


game. 


ly react upon 


Six Grimy 
your 
“Powe 


rful,” said the landlord 


“Call them in,” said the lady 
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He did. 
“Throw 

Alexander. 





One was almost as big as Alexander 
him out,” said the dlord, indicating 
Por thus he interpreted her intention. 
“One moment,” she said. “Ask 
for the present.” The landlord 
“Now, Alexander,” said the iady, “will you peaceably 
lepart, for the time being, or be for bly ejected?” 
“You mean they throw me out?” 
“Ves.” 
“Maybe I throw them all out,” said 
superb assurance. 
“All of them?” said the lady. 
“The whole blame bunch,” said Alexander. “I 
up the whole crowd.” 
“Could you?” said the lad; 
But that would be positively 
whole crowd! ‘ 





them to withdraw, 
obeyed 


Alexander, with 


bust 
blithely. “I wonder? 
Homeric. Bust up the 
You, alone! 

“I clean out whole wineshop 
3reak everything,” said Alexander. 

“This is interesting,” said her ladyship. “According 
to all the rules of romance you should do something 
interesting ag 


once. Eight men! 


something big and bizarre! 
“I’]] settle him,” said the landlord in an exasperated 
tone, and seized Alexander 


LEXANDER gave a hoarse, harsh laugh of un 
“}% natural glee. “Ho, ho!” he guffawed, and then he 
seized the landlord by the seat of his trousers and the 
next moment was performing dumb-bell exercises with 
him. The lady burst into laughter; Alexander, at that 
moment, magnificent. She forgot about his 
cupidity, his treachery, his guile! Alexander at 
length set down the host, who looked sick and seemed 
lizzy. He could hardly stand. 


was 


‘Where's the nearest 


“I go now,” said Alexander 
wineshop 


td 


ese age amge PERTH tH ts OF SE 





such insouciance 


Even Pelton would be impressed by 
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“Around the—corner,” the other managed to 
sputter. 

‘I don’t know when I come back,” said Alexander 
I my o master. Do what I please!” 

“Of course,” said the lady faintly. 

“You don’t want 


me to come back?” he asked. 
“On the contrary, § should miss you dreadfully! I 
don’t know when I have been entertained.” 
“Oh, you see me again, al] right,” said Alexander 
naively. “I keep my eye on good thing!” 
And strode out 
“Isn't he delightful?” 


But what the landlord said is neither here nor there 


more 


said the lady. 


ALEXANDER showed his independer.ce once more 
« “ by staying out all night. The lady could not get a 
boat that first day, so had to wait until the next 
Whatever his adventures, and whether Alexander slept 
on a bench or on the beach, he appeared in the morn 
ing, spick and span—for him—and apparently as fresh 
as a daisy. In fact, dissipation and riotous living 
seemed to agree with Alexander; he looked like a man 
who had retired seasonably, slept soundly, and had 
arisen with a good conscience in the morning. No one 
to gaze upon him, would ever have suspected him of 
wild debauches and unstinted revelry. 

The lady had left word that he was to be admitted 
to the hotel parlor, and so great was her social prestige 
and high standing in the aristocratic world that her 
wishes were respected, if secretiy resented, by the dis 
gruntled keeper of the establishment. He gave Alex- 
ander a wide berth, as that individual entered with the 
tread of a gladiator. 


Then the proprietor shrugged 
his shoulders. 


Her ladyship was incomprehensible 
but she had seemed that to many people, before this. 


LEXANDER found a trans 
* “ formed lady. She had evident 
ly been shopping, and had establish 
ed a line of substantial credit some 
vhere She 


wore a_wonderfu! 
Paris gown, and the daintiest of 
shoes Her golden hair was no 


longer brushed straight back but 
was an aureole of light. 

Alexander looked at the gowr 
and then he looked at the shoes. 


“Where you get all that?” he 
said. 

“At the shops.’ 

“Cost a lot!” 

“Quite a lot.” 

Alexander pondered. “Good 


wives, in my country, don’t spend 
money,” he observed. 


“I suppose not,” said the lady 
calmly. 

“No woman could work in that, 
was Alexander’s next comment. 

“No?” 

Alexander pointed an accusing 
finger “Too small,” he said with 


a frown 
“My shoes? 
‘a perfect fit!” 
“What you do with the others?’ 
“I threw them away.” 
“Good shoes, like that!” 
nantly. 


Pardon me,” gaily, 


Indig 


“You will find them reposing in 
some rubbish heap.” Tranquilly. 

“Rubbish heap!” cried Alexander 
“Where?” 

“I really couldn’t locate 
you.” Languidly. 

Alexander pondered some more 
Apparently he gave up the shoes 
for lost. 


it for 


“You throw away the dress, too?” 
“Of course.” 


“Fine clothes!” Alexander looked 
depressed. “I not like wife, like 
that,” he said 

“So sorry you disapprove of me 
Alexande The lady was begin 

ng to enjoy herself once more 
The psychology of Alexander was 

Nw entertaining 

\ eep shawl?” said Alex 
r ‘M ) I get somethings 
No, Alexander 

He breathed deeply All those 

ne t nes! 
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The CANADIAN KING-MAKER - 


NOTE. That Max Aitken. has not 
been popular in Canada is a fact that 
His knighthood 


can fairly be stated 





and later his elevation to the peer 
age ere reg irded with disap- 
— Of lat howev ry 

proval. Uf ie, however, Can 
ad “7 have hee i nde ring about 


this meteoric young man. Ti ey have 
heard that ne played a prominent 
; : 


part in Imperial war affairs, that he 


¢ 


the accession of Lloyd 
F 


engu eered 
George to power, that he has been 
t “nower hehind the throne,” and 
that his handling of the Ministry of 
Information was a vital factor in win- 
ning the war. Must a new estimate 
Beaverbrook? Must 
he dislikes that were engendered 
during his career in Canada be for- 


Ti placed on 





yotten in the light of his later achieve- 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE com- 
English 
journalist to tell his version of Lord 


ments? 
missioned a_ well-known 


Beaverl career since he went 





The accompanying 





suggests that in Canada ewe 
must be prepared to attach more im- 
portance o the persunality. and 


4 ° 


achievements of this prodigy from 


LITTLE over seven years 

ago there appeared in Mac- 

LEAN’S MAGAZINE an article 
which was interesting in itself and 
which the lapse of years has in- 
vested with a stronger interest. It 
was a sketch of Max Aitken’s career 
and character up to September, 1911 
And it put these questions to be 
asked of the future: “Will that 
figure grow or will it dwindle? Is 
he in ascent cr at the zenith? Has 
he courage to keep on or will he go 
back and compiete his career as a 
financier? Or will he stand by his 
fate as a politician, whether it be 
to die as a backbencher or to lead 
a nation-—or more than a nation— 
an Empire?” 

To some of these questions time has given its reply. 
t may amuse us to pick up the strings of that seven 
years old story and see where thirty-nine has led 
thirty-two. 

Beaverbrook never went back to business. Few 
have been the quitters in the realm of high finance 
but he was one. He may yet provide many astonish- 
nents, but that is not one of them. And the reason is 
not far to seek. Mr. Grant (who wrote the first article 
in MACLEAN’S) undoubtedly misunderstood the reason 
for Aitken’s refusal in 1910-11 to go on with his busi- 
ness career, the abandonment of his ambition to be- 
stride Canada like a financial! He thought 
that Seaverbrook was dazzled with the Chamberlain 
dea of Empire. Grant was undoubtedly wrong. It 
was not the voice of this cuckoo always calling from 
the next field that lured Beaverbrook from the seats 
of the money-changers. Had that been it, he would 
1ave been back in Canada within a year. For to put 
it bluntly, there is no such imaginative idealism in his 
mental make-up. We like to paint men after the image 
own hearts, but a little realism is a good tonic. 





colossus. 














n our 
So throw away the notion of Beaverbrook dreaming of 
the British Empire as Rhodes did. Here is no architect 
of the cloud-capped palaces of some state beyond the 
horizon, some Dante dreaming cf the union of Empire 
and Church, some Pericles idealizing his Athens; but a 
man of the hour, almost of the moment, swift to see 
he realities and possibilities of a situation which other 
men have created and yet missed. It is a mind, then, 
jacking in constructiveness—or, at least, lacking in that 
infinite patience, steady consistency, and unyielding 
faith which marks the builder of ideal states. Was 
he not so in business? 

Why. then, did he chuck finance in Canada and mi- 
grate to Westminster and politics? Probably he could 
not tell vou himself. The most vital actions of our 
lives are the things we can ist explain to ourselves. 
They are too near that inmost core of consciousness 
t} at itself serutinizes and explains our actions. They 
are not objects in the ray of the searchlight; they are 
the rav, and the ray cannot see itself. 
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Above: Lord Beaverbrook and Sir George Perley are standing second from the left and right res- 
pectively. Below: Lord Beaverbrook on a recent visit to the Canadian front. 


Something there was, no doubt, in it of the petulance 
of a tired child who is sick of his Teddy Bear; some- 
thing of reaction against a colossal effort crowned 
with success. Perhaps he felt thac life was not just 
cash, and that in grabbing cash you missed what made 
it worth having. Life itself, full of alluring hopes an 
brilliant vistas, lay, somehow, far away from 'Char~:, 
and he went to look for it. 


N spite of the deep-cut feuds which had seamed his 

business career, Beaverbrook left Canada in the hey- 
dey of a public and almost notorious popularity. That 
was before the mergers became unpopular, or cement 
got mixed up with politics. It was true that a prominent 
financial man had attacked him in the Board Room of 
the Cement Company. But most men take little in 
terest in the private quarrels of the finance magnates; 
the cynical thought his opponent foolish for shouting 
cn the housetops that he had been worsted in a deal 

Suddenly all this changed. Cement and trusts be 
came an election cry, and the Government press turned 
with fury on the pioneer of the movement. And there 
were plenty of enemies to keep the papers full of 








stories, true or untrue 

There is a curious st n of naiveté in Beaverbrook’s 
character. He was immensely surprised and hurt by 
this outbreak of rulent criticism. In business he 
looked on himself as a friend of the public, and he did 
ot go back on his friends. Why should he suddenly be 
cescribed as an ogre? Nor could he understand that, if 
<ou dash people rudely aside and ro]l them in the dust, 
they will sit up after a time and plan a revenge. The 
cpportunity for the counter-attack was opened in the 
press by the Reciprocity election 
visit to Canada in 1911—when he found the Conserva- 
tive leaders far from keen upon him as a champion—he 
went back to England the “unwanted child.” 


‘ o ‘9 
So, after a restless 


Barnum and Bailey Methods Won 


the start, and entered 
a safer seat for 


There he had scored heavi): 
Parliament with a splash. D 


Beaverbrook’s Part in Imperial War Politics 
URICE WOODS catered the very cltadal of free trade, 


Laneashire, and made a grab for Ash 
The seat was sup 
He had a fort 


ton-under-Lyne. 
posed to be hopeless. 
night before the polls. There was no 
organization; he ma it in a day 
He was told not to touch the tariff 
issue; he made it the first plank in 
his platform. He advertised his per 
sonality as Barnum and Bailey might 










€ 


a new elephant The method was 
vulgar, but effective, and he won 
imid consternation and astonish 





Lancashire is regarded as pivotal 
! ritish l s, and the victor 
gained more than a local celebrity. He 





was entertained at a dinner by the 
Unionists when Parliament met, and 
himself out in his speech 
The tub-thumping manner of the 


volls does not mpress the West 


ninster man, and guests went awa) 
saying: “Write the epitaph on ar 
‘ther brilliant outside reputatior 
buried in the tomb of the House of 





a nonentity 1! failure For 
ao nothing, not 
even attend the debates. Then he 
as in the summer 
of 1912, with a clear, forcible ar 

onvincing speech, rout the Gover: 
ment on finance, and compel Mr 
Lloyd George to give to the nationa 
debt 3% millions of surplus that he 
was suspected to be nursing for ne 
farious and partisan purposes 

The same baffling quality applied 

to his speaking You might 


that when it was prepared it was 





oraeread, but wooden, and wher ul 
prepared, glowing, but chaotic. Yet 
the essence of rhetoric, the frame of 
the oratorica! mind, could be clearly 
detected in the originality of the ideas and the startling 
novelty of the metaphors. But gestures there were 
none, and his modulation was defective. Many great 
orators have started with these drawbacks and have 
overcome them by constant practice. But these have 
begun young. One feels that Beaverbrook might be 
an orator yet, if he would take the trouble to learr 
At the bottom of his heart he does not care enough 
He Would rather put out the natural rhetoric in hin 
through a defective instrument than bother to amer 
his technique. He does not, after all, rely on publi 
speeches for the reality of power 

Power—there we have the keynote of the storm of 
ontroversy which rages about him. He has power 
Why should he have it? He has done nothing remark 
ible in the Commons, he cannot sway vast audiences 
he held no office t 
newspaper king like Northcliffe, for he owns only or 
paper, influential as that may be. Why should min- 
sters and ex-ministers, both in Canada and Englar 


ast year, he is not even a great 


isten to the words of this man, and, as a hostile crit 


the other day, “Plaster him with honors?” There 





nust be something sinister and mysterious about it; 


methine which we cannot understand, and, therefore 
lislike and fear. So cry many voices on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

When you get an acknowledged fact, such as power 
which seems, on the face of it, incxplicable, one way 
to ask how it came about. That is the historical methoa 
Let us apply it to this case and see if it helps us. The 
Ashton electior to follow this method—was a flast 
n the pan. So was the knighthood which followed 
Canedians seem to have been surprised at it. In Eng 
sand they knew the vaiue of such a decoration better. 
It was the ordinary 
eering feat. The wonder was, not that it was offered, 


reward for a sensational! election 


but that it was accerted. That the tinsel glitter of 
such a title should have caught the coming man’s fancy, 
shows a flaw in the character 


























Friendships With Leading Men 

Stes real story of advancement was quite different. 

No one has ever denied Beaverbrook to be first 
rate company—an attraction so rare that it draws 
clever men like a magnet. And he never made the 
mistake of thinking he could teach the British thei 
own political game. He knew he was at school again 
This knowledge made.shim seek fo good teachers, and 
his own attractiveness secured them. 

e week-ends at his country house, Tim Healy, 
or Sir F. E. Smith, or Sir Edward Goulding, might 
constantly be found, while Mr, Balfour, then the leader 
of the party, was no rare visitor. 

\mong these, Tim Healy, wise in every fierce politi- 
cal battle which had raged since 1880, was the prin- 
cipal mentor. But a process which began to be one- 

led, 1 by being mutual. This strange gnome- 
ike visitor from overseas asked his questions of the 
experier ced He 
by imperceptible degrees, the umbrella began to turn 
inside out. The old hands began to propound questions, 
too, and the new one to solve the problems. Why did 
they listen to him? Why does one listen to another 
boy who helps to solve a quadratic equation? Why 
does a man follow his favorite sporiing tipster in the 
press, or a critic in the review of a book, or a stock- 
broker’s advice on shares? Simply because he backs 
the judgment of anyone who is usually right. Beaver- 
brook’s business backers in Canada would have given 
much the sume answer to the questions. 

The years 1911 to 1914 happened to be a period when 
advice was a priceless commodity to the Tory, because 
there was so much of it and so little that was good. 
Toryism had struggled back afier its crushing defeat 
of 1906 to a respectable and growing minority in 1910. 
But, though Mr. Chamberlain was no longer on the 
active list, the old tariff divisions still muttered in the 
entrails of the party. They were cross-cut by all kinds 
of other divergences between the old ideas and the new, 
and by cliques supporting individual leaders. Nothing 
except a victory could give Mr. Baifour the confidence 
or command of his party. The victory was withheld, 
and the leader, finding his position growing more dif- 





y, and got his answers. Gradually, 


ficult, and tired of reconciling the irreconcilables, re- 
signed his leadership. 

Then the cat was among the pigeons with a ven- 
geance. Who was to succeed to a position which car- 
ried with it the reversion to the British Premiership? 
The majority of the party supported Mr. Walter Long, 
but an active and powerful minority of the newer 
school were for the Birmingham tradition and for Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. 
an inch, and a fatal schism was imminent. 


Neither side would give away 


Aitken Gets Behind Bonar Law 

Max Aitken had in no way created this situation, but 
he was the first to see its possibilities. It was, he said, 
a case for a compromise candidate, and, using all the 
personal influence he had acquired, he put forward 
the name of Bonar Law. This was a startling pro- 
posal, but a shrewd one. Bonar Law had only been a 
junior member of the last Tory Government. On the 
other hand his tariff reform sincerity was above sus 
picion; he was not a member of any “old gang”; his 
native caution, a kind of wary way of looking at life. 


j 
commended him to the moderate Conservative mind; he 








had no enemies and numerous friends. These rallied 
The unexpected happened, and Bonar Law 
became the Tory Leader. The inner circle knew that it 
was Aitken who had spotted and backed the “dark 
horse,” had gone into the Daily Express to support his 
had been the principal instrument in 
r off the winning event. 


round hin 


One of 
ali He was 
ng to compete for the leadership against veter- 


he had been essential in other respects 





w's qualities is a sincere modesty. 





ans. and more than once wished to retire from the 
contest. It was only the personal influence of Aitken 


which brought him up to the front; and we shall se¢ 


the same influence exerted later on a more crucial 


His Preferment is Vetoed 

IR EPUTATIONS grow by success and here was an 
undoubted success of ent Nor when one 
omes to look into it is there anything very mysterious 
ibout the achievement. It wanted a shrewd eye and 
a bold hand—that is all. These had been found, and 
when the party leaders were in difficulties they were 
apt to look to a proved source for guidance 
None the less, a battle of this kind leaves scars, and 
there were many supporters of the other rival candi 
dates who resented the intrusion of a parvenu King- 
maker. Something of this crept out when Bonar Law 
wanted to make him his Parliamentary secretary. The 
desire was natural. But the offended deities put forth 
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a veto. Such a post, they said, went with long service 
in and experience of the House; it would be impossible 
to give it to a new-comer, however brilliant As a 


matter of fact, it was the position he took, two short 
years later, when war broke out. 

On the tariff, Aitken had always held firm and cor 
istent views. 
‘id not include Canadian wheat was practically mean 
ngless. In 1913 a strong 
backers of the Tory party, marching in solemn pro- 
cession behind the robust figure of Lord Derby, to get 


the food taxes dropped out of the programme 


To him a scheme of preference which 


attempt was made by some 


Against 
this abandonment of principle Aitken threw his whole 
weight. He induced the party leader to come down 
with him to Ashton, under the very walls of the Man- 
chester citadel, and there they both proclaimed their 
adherence to the original policy. Within a week, Bonar 
Law had been stampeded out of his position. What 
would Aitken do? Would he be found standing to his 
guns, or, as the radical papers maliciously suggested, 
in full and hurried retreat? Would silence suggest 
itself as a way out of embarrassments? The member 
for Ashton-under-Lyne instantly summoned another 
meeting in the same hall, and reiterated word for word 
all the convictions he had given voice to a few days 
before. Whatever this was, it was not the act either 
of a time-server or a man of straw. It was his declara- 
tion of independence. 

His advice was soon badly needed by his party. The 
Ulster crisis was, in the late spring of 1914, pressing 
heavily on the world of British politics. There were 
extremists on both sides who were ready for civil war 
and even courted a crash. On the other hand, the 
more responsib!e leaders were for accommodation and 
compromise before the peace was broken. Could terms 
be arranged? And if the moderate of both parties 
could agree among themselves, could they hold their 
own followers to the pact? This last was the real dif- 
ficulty in making a pact at all. 


To Patch an Irish Peace 
A ITKEN’S reputation as a negotiator and a man of 
+ 4 compromise was already so well known to the inner 
ring that he was picked out to make the attempt. There 
may have been an additional reason for the choice. In 
the event of success the negotiator might have become 
odious to the extremists of his own party; he could 
then be said to have sold the pass. A man of Cabinet 
rank might hesitate to incur the risk, yet a man of 
power and weight was essential. The man on whom 
the lot fell did not shrink from the test; political cow- 
ardice is not one of his failings. 

It would certainly be indiscreet and possibly tedious 
to describe the course of bargaining. Aitken scored 
one great initial success: he induced all the leaders to 
meet at a series of conferences, held both at his home 
at Leatherhead and at his rooms in London. Even this 
was not easy, for the waves of passion were 
running higher and deeper as the ship neared 
the rocks of catastrophe. 

After that came failure. The persuader 
persuaded in vain. The conference could not 
agree. Things came to an impasse. And yet 

smal! hope still shone like a tiny candle un- 
der the vast arch of night: for peace is often 
reached in the moment of moral shock when 
the finger is on the trigger. It was to mask 
this break-down and gain this precious hope 
of delay that the much trumpeted Buckingham 
Palace conference was held. It was a facade 
only; the rea] building was the private con 
ference. What would have happened none 
can say, for while the bolts of the rifles were 


sing home in Ulster, the noise was 








drowned by the tramp of the armies mobiliz 
ng in Europe. 

Such was Aitken’s position in the spring of 
1914—known as a power in the political 
world, but hardly a name to the great mass 


of the public 


f fiereon came the war in one fell and devas- 
tating swoop The old world vanished: 
ll the old signposts-and landmarks were 
lotted out, values changed, and reputations 
rose and fell like rockets 

It was not likely that Max Aitker 
would go under in the flood. The age was 
one of violent change and he is most 4 
adaptable. It was a moment for the prac 
tical imagination, for the prevision of the unforeseen, 


characteristic 


and this he had marked out as his sphere. 

It so happened that a quite unofficial meeting of a 
number of Unionist leaders was taking place at Sir 
Edward Goulding’s place at Wargrave and Aitken—he 
was not yet Lord Beaverbrook—also was there, a sure 



















attitude. 
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proof of his position in the party. The first idea had 
been to discuss the storm cloud which seemed about to 
break over the plains of Ulster. But since the party 
had been arranged a tempest compared to which the 
Ulster storm was a ripple in a teacup had mounted in 
the heavens, and was threatening to burst on the ocean 
of humanity. The party leaders came to discuss 


+ 


lster; they stayed to discuss the outbreak of war. 
The decision was to Support the Government un- 


] 


, 
conditiona 


ly if they declared for war, and that even- 
ing the whole party left for London to convey their 
decision to Premier Asquith. The effect, if any, was 
to strengthen the hands of the party of intervention. 

The first idea, when war was declared, was to have a 
Coalition Government. But nothing came of it. The 
Liberal possessors of offices were not keen to give them 
up. The Tories were doubtful of the wisdom of taking 
them. Both sides thought the war would be a short 
one. It was better for many reasons, argued the 
Tories, that the Liberals should have the handling of 
the episode. There would be fewer pro-Germans and, 
if there was any backfire after peace, the Government 
would get it. Aitken strongly dissented from the view 
of a short war, but he was in a minecrity of one 


T= decision not to form a Coalition Government 

seemed to throw Aitken into the shade. His voice 
would have been heard in no uncertain tones when the 
make-up of such a Ministry had to be decided, and he 
himself was obviously destined for office of some kind. 
But the Opposition had by its own choice dedicated itself 
to a patriotic inaction. Amid the roar of the rapidly 
rising waters his barque seemed to be swept down the 
stream. 

Not a bit of it. It must be remembered that al! this 
time his connection with Canada had never been cut. 
Twice a year he went to Canada, and for many years 
he undoubtedly thought that this temporary visit might 
prove enduring. If he went to school in British poli- 
tics it was in part to find the best of the Universities. 
His instinct told him not to enter Canadian politics 
cirect—as the official spokesman of his own industries. 
Everything he said or did would have been suspect. 
But for long he undoubtedly cherished a desire to re- 
turn—as a private individual coming from the British 
Parliament. Canada after all is his home, and his 
friendship, help and hospitality have always been freely 
offered to his fellow-citizens who cross the Atlantic. In 
1913 indeed he had made up his mind to the transition. 
He was desperately ill from a disease which is frequent- 
ly mortal, and death seemed waiting to tap him on the 
shoulder. Life in the bracing climate of the Dominion 
promised some hope. He wrote to Ashton-under- 
Lyne to announce his resignation. He was invited 
down to discuss it. He was met by such a demonstra- 
tion on the part of Liberals and Conservatives alike as 
rarely falls to the lot of a member who has sat for a 
constituency even for 20 or 30 years. If the 
histrionics of his personality represented the 
outward show of his immense popularity, the 
solid work in the constituency had been done 
by his wife; the combination was irresistible. 
Perhaps he wavered in his purpose of 
abandoning his seat. But the question 
never arose in practice He went to 
Canada, grew worse instead of better, so 
that ambition of any sort appeared to be 
futile. He was sent to Switzerland as a 
last resort and suddenly—recovered. He 
was always a man of surprises. 

The closeness of his connection with 
Canada through al] these years had been 
more real than apparent. He had acted 
on more than one occasion as ambassador 
extraordinary between the men of influ- 
ence in Ottawa and in London. Gratitude 
is not altogether extinct in politics even 
if it may be described as the expectation 
of favors to come When, therefore, poli- 
tics seemed dead in England and he asked 
the Canadian Government to send him to 
France as Eye-Witness the request was 
readily granted. 

Why didn’t he go as the British Eye- 





Witness—-another job which was there for the 
asking? Oh why did he want to go to France 
it all? One thing is clear. A man just back 
from the edge of the grave could not stick the 


. if he was to 
a Besides in 1914 no one 
wanted to be out of the show. Ther why not go with 
the British G. H. Q., and get out at once, instead of 
ounging round waiting for the Canadian Ist Division? 
One can only judge by the results. He waited till 
February 1915, but as Canadian Eye-Witness and 
subsequent head of the Canadian War Records he 


trenches. Yet see war he 





iadvise On War policy. 
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broke the British Military Censorship and led the whole 
British Empire in the race to develop War Publicity. 
If he had gone to Lord French’s headquarters would 
he have been allowed to do this? Not likely. He would 
have been wrapped in. swaddling clothes or put in the 
guard room, and there would have been no semi- 
independent Government to dig him out. He has a 
reputation for farsightedness. Perhaps he foresaw 
the greater possibilities of the Canadian office 


His Post in the Coalition 
aon this task events in England recalled him sud 
denly. The Liberals had proved unequal to sus- 
taining unaided the weight of Government. The 
quarrels between Admiral Fisher and Winston 
Churchill and the shock of the Shell Scandal had in- 
duced the Leader of the Opposition to intimate to the 
Prime Minister that he must put down a Vote of 
Censure. Only three alternatives were possible. The 
Liberal Governnient might fall, it might be discredited. 
or a Coalition Government might be formed. The third 
alternative was chosen, though it cannot be said that 
anyone was particularly keen about it. At least it 
avoided obvious evils. Aitken was sent for because the 
Opposition were in doubt arf because the allocation 
of coveted places among expectant office holders was 
intensely difficult. So 200 years ago St. John or 
Harley used to send for Swift when some ravelled 
knot of politics had to be untied. On all these matters 
the adviser had his say. He, himself, took no office. If 
one was offered him it was not worth taking. There 
was a tense struggle at the narrow gate of promotion 
A wit summed up the situation in a four-line epigram: 
At Pembroke Lodge in Edwards Square 
Like rooks the claimants caw 
Where Aitken keeps with gargoyle stare 
His vigil over Law 
He returned to France, and put in much arduous 
work as a negotiator between the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the War Office, and G.H.Q., in France. Finally 
a severe dose of pneumonia sent him home for good 





E sat down to organize the Canadian War Records 

in the endeavor to show the world what publicity 
really meant. It may fairly be said that he succeeded 
Photographs and the cinematograph came into their 
own as weapons of war propaganda in his hands 
The desperate combat which developed with the Mili- 
tary Censors, who thought that war was a thing 
waged in private by an army of professionals and best 
conducted when least talked about, ended finally in his 
favor. Every writer and every regiment in the Em- 
pire profited indirectly by his success. And so did 
the Imperial cause. For he was the first man to 
translate into practice the doctrine that war was the 
affair of the masses, and that without knowledge no 
public morale is possible. When he had forced the 
breach others were swift to follow, but let it be record- 
ed that he was the first man over the wall. His achieve- 
ment was little appreciated outside Canada. So much 
so that when he was made Propaganda Minister many 
newspapers in England asked what qualifications he 
possessed for the task! As a matter of fact he had 
perhaps been too clever, for he had found it necessary 
to spend months as Minister explaining to the United 
States public that the war on the Western Front was 
not fought entirely by the Canadian Corps The 
States might well reply: “Weil, you told us it was the 
vear before last and we believed you!” 

All this was achieved by a vast amount of detailed 
work and the story of it is therefore tedious. It needs 
the swift and dramatic event to stir the fibres of the 
mind. 

Forming the Lioyd George Government 
Ror the supreme sensation was not to be delayed too 
long. 

By the autumn of 1917 the first Coalition was in 
serious difficulties. It had never been a very healthy 
child. Offices had been distributed between the parties 
on the basis of peace-service. The Administration 
was unwieldy, the war was going wrong. Mr. Asquith 
dominated his colleagues completely in the game of give 
and take. When each section had given with the left 
hand and received with the right everyone was per- 
fectly happy and well off, but no particular result was 
visible In fact everything was al] right except the 
war, 





“Time,” said Mr. Asquith, “is on our side.” 

“Time.” said Mr. Lloyd George. ‘is doubtful 
neutral.” 

This was the showing of the standard of revolt. 
Mr. Lloyd George was then War Secretary. He was 
hampered not only by the facile optimism of the 
Prime Minister and the terrible debat« ‘2 monstrous 
Cabinet, but by the conservatism of g who did 
not agree with him. Alone he was | He 


ould resign: but a Cabinet Minister. hes 
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only one sting, that of suicide. But there was another 
powerful malcontent in the field. Sir Edward Carson 
had quitted the Government out of a discontent rather 
resembling that of Lloyd George, who remained. Be- 
hind him were gathered a powerful force of Tory 
malecontents—men who hated the Government, men 
whose claim to office had been ignored, men who were 
convinced that without some drastic change at the helm 
the ship of State would founder. Partisans, peacemen 
and patricts together, they numbered nearly half the 
Unionist Party in the Commons. 

Carson determined to throw down the Ministry. It 
is said that Lloyd George encouraged him. The 
attack was launched with considerable skill at a 
selected weak point in the defence. When Bonar Law 
took office he had announced that he would only retain 
it so long as he possessed the confidence of his party. 
If, then, it could be proved that that confidence was no 
longer his he must resign, and the other Conservatives 
in the Cabinet would have to follow his example. It 
had already been proved that the Liberals could not 
stand alone. Therefore, if Bonar Law went, the 
Government must fall. It remained to pull out the 
lynehpin of the Ministerial Coach. 

The first challenge came over the Nigerian debate 
The principle at stake was preference. Bonar Law 
was in the Free Trade lobby, and nearly half his fol- 
lowers in the opposite one. The shock was a severe 
one, and the next division of the kind might see the 
catastrophe. 


The Canadian Comes Into Action 

| T was at this point that Aitken, immersed in Cana 

dian publicity, began to sit up and take notice 
Those curious pupils of his would set like jade, and a 
few curt words shot out would indicate his opinion of 
the party officials who assured their Chief that the 
episode was an “accident,” or that the revolt would 
“fizzle out.” The position was bad. The Opposition 
was strong enough to destroy the Government, but not 
to put a stable one in its place. The Tory Party would 
be torn asunder in order that the National interest 
might be compromised. What was to be done? He 
solved the problem with characteristic audacity. The 
way was not to crush the attack but to turn it into a 
real success, which would produce a more active and 
yet a stable Government. This could only be done by 
the adhesion to the movement of Bonar Law and the 
slow-moving respectability of the Conservatives for 
whom he stood. 

But it is easier to lay down the ideal, or even the 
practicable objective, of a campaign than to carry out 
each successive step towards it. Here the obstacles 
were immense, and a lesser man would have shrunk 
back appalled. Carson, Lloyd George and Bonar Law 
had all to be driven in a team. Bonar Law’s is not a 
placable disposition. Slow to anger, his wrath endures, 
ind he had been bitterly offended by what he considered 
Carson’s ingratitude for his support in the Ulster crisis 
Also some pretty hot things had been said in the Niger 
ian debate. With Lloyd George the Conservative leader’s 
relations were different but not much better. Though 
his cold judgment might be for Lloyd George’s view 
of the war, something in his temperament answered 
more readily to the Asquith lure. Besides, in the first 
Coalition, Lloyd George had shouldered him very 
roughly out of the leadership of the House or a con 
pensatory office which was his by right. In fact Lloyd 
George was a self-seeker. Was it safe to entrust the 
Premiership to such a man at the crisis of an Imperial 
fate? And then there was the question of loyalty to 
Asauith, whom he liked and respected, and to his 
colleagues as a whole. The mental air was thick with 
doubts and difficulties. Aitken set his teeth and 
plunged into the thick of the snowstorm. He was going 
through 

He kept after the distinguished three like a shcey 
dog after three sheep who are selecting different 
turnings at a cross road. Under his auspices they met 
and they conferred and settled nothing: they met and 
conferred again and nothing came of it, and so it went 
on for days. Each meeting meant probably three in 
dividua! interviews for the organizer of victory. There 
were steps forward and then desperate breaks back 
Finally things reached so advanced a stage, that Mr 
Asquith cculd be addressed in a common letter. The 
cist of the demand was simple—a War Cabinet under 
Lloyd George’s chairmanship. Mr. Asquith was im 
perturbed, unhurried and evasive. He thought there 
was something in the idea but-—he saw Lloyd George, 
he saw Bonar Law; they came away from these inter 
views with very vague ideas of what the Prime 
Minister meant. 

The team was by this time in fairly good working 
order. They had got to know each other again during 
their compulsory intercourse, and old sears and new 
suspicions had heen laid aside They had always 


agreed on the conduct of the war. In fact, the Cana 
dian had done his work. Anyone might praise his 
energy and faith, but these qualities would have beer 
perfectly futile. He was the great persuader as 
Rhodes was, because genius danced in some elfin mood 
behind the rigid outlines of character. 

At last Lloyd George launched an ultimatum The 
Prime Minister was startled out of his benevolent 
somnolence. He began to promise concessions. But 
before he could move the Unionists had taken action o: 
their own. Bonar Law had summoned the Unionist 
members of the Cabinet together and told them what 
he had done. 

They passed the famous resolution calling upon 
Asquith to resign. It frightened Asquith, who did not 
understand exactly what was meant by it. He sent for 
Lloyd George in a hurry and came to terms with him 
Then, infuriated by an article in the Times, or because 
information had reached him that his rival could not 
hope to form a Government, he wrote to Lloyd George 
and broke off negotiations. Then, as the Tories bade 
him, he resigned. Let Lloyd George form a Ministry 
if he could or dared. The King asked Bonar Law to 
form a Government, but he declined, as Lleyd George 
was the leader in the battles and on him both the 
power and responsibility must rest. Lloyd George ac 
‘cepted the offer and formed a Government within 4s 
hours! 

The writer dares not peer any further into the re 
cesses of Downing Street or Buckingham Palace. Here 
knowledge may be dangercus and conjecture mislead 
ing. All these things will be written in the biographies 
f the future. Right through the veering tempest the 
future Lord Beaverbrook had held to his judgment 
and never blenched a whit even when the whole edifice 
of his conception seemed shaken to its foundations by 
the passing gusts of changing events. 

Perhaps he is a bad man: certainly he is a bold one 
Ihe same verdict has been passed upon David Lloyd 
George The cynic may retort that bold, bad 
men were wanted to beat the Prussians. Perhap- 
again we misread the auspices, and greatness like a 
crown of falling leaves covers the imperfections of the 
crowned. On all these grave matters men must form 
their own moral judgments. Only don't let’s be sills 
and in some beautiful Alice-in-Wonderland of radica 
frenzy put sentence before verdict and evidence. The 
majority, looking at the evidence, will say that 
Beaverbrook performed a great national service and 
helped materially to win the war 


The Faith of the Two Leaders 
ys ended the great battle with the fall of Asquith 
“As the smoke began to roll away from the field of 
action, the outlines of Generaiship became clear 
Carson had shown his usual dogged obstinacy in cling 
ing to what he believed right. He might abstract 
from Lord Milner the motto, “Damn the consequences.’ 
Lloyd George ran the principal risk and reaped the 
greatest reward. He believed that he could win the 
war and that no one else could, and in the crisis of his 
fate he showed great courage, and a eonsummate tact 
in handling Mr. Balfour and the Labor Party. 

Sut all might have proved vain but for the drastic 
intervention of Beaverbrook. He and Lloyd George 
alone believed that, even if it snowed ink, Lloyd George 
‘ould form a Ministry and hold the Commons. “He 
could form one,” Lord Randolph Churchill once said of 
Lord Salisbury, in the bitterness of his heart, “out of 
the waiters at the Carlton Club.” A War Cabinet 
euld be formed, said Beaverbrook, out of the back 

nches of the Tory party. And no one else thought 
that he was right. The pundits of Liberalism and 
foryism, wise with the experience of 30 years of 
Parliament, measured their judgment against this 
young man from Canada; and they were wrong and 
he was right. Certain old financial hands in Canada 
had had a similar experience. 

Lloyd George had secured the assent of the Tories, of 
half the Labor Party, and a section of the Liberals, and 
proceeded to form his Ministry. Many of the minor 
Tory appointments were made by Beaverbrook’s ad 
vice. But what about himself? He had been the 
Chief of Staff in the campaign. It is an open secret 
that he wanted the Board of Trade, where his know 
edge of business might have shone. It was refused hin 
Other appointments did not suit his mind. Finally hs 
was offered a Peerage and took it. 

Most men are snuffed out for good when they are 
embalmed in the gilded mausoleum of the Upper 
House. Better the House of Commons with its wind, 
hattles on the Plains of Troy than these barmecid 
teasts of Olympus where debate is a farce without 
power. Of course a snob likes to be a Lord. Cardina 
Manning used, it is said, to gaze on the Cardinal’s hat 
hanging on the peg in his bedroom and murmur 


Continued on page 58 


























Lend Me Your TITLE 
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PART II. 


“<< SKED the Count? Did you 
expect him to understand 
answer you?” 

“He is getting on remarkably 
simply marveliously well with his Eng- 
lish. He said with perfect fluency: 
‘Mister Dig’ It’s so amusing and 
charming to hear him refer to Mr. 
Bradley as ‘Dig’ ‘Mr. Dig,’ he said 
‘say unto me. You marry wiz Mees 
Kitty Collins.’ ‘All lide, I say. Much 
‘bliged.’ ”’ 

“He lies, mother. It is not true.” 

“I have told you more than once, 
hat I will not have the word of a guest 
f ours impugned.” 

‘Mother ‘ 











Dick Bradle y could 

Humph! He always was 
»us the weather. I 
never had any faith in hin 


it all, and the only action 


f his I t thoroughly 
approved of, is his sending 
to us his friend, the dear 
Count Ta Oh, I wish 
I could say the whole Cre 
nume It’s so high-sound 


ng So aristocrati So 
You know, Kitty, all the royalties, even in 
/urope, have long names like that. Fancy it being 


our name, Kitty! Are vou coming down?” 


“Yes, shortly I want just a few moments to 
’ , 

myself. Mamma, I'm going to write to Dick. I’n 
going to ask him.” 

“Ask him?” 

‘Yes, mother Please please go! I want 
to be alone!” 

IX 


TWO LETTERS AND SOME TEARS 
| EAR Mr. Bradley: 

You mee I am having my Fridays as usual 
have a cup of tea with us. We would 
like to see you so much! 

We find Count Ichijo so interesting. Real 
don’t come soon to see me, 
‘cut you out’ with us al!! 


Do come and 


’ if you 
I'm afraid he is going to 


Cordially, 
Katharine Field Collins. 

My Dear Miss Collins: 

I have your letter and would gladly accept the invi- 
tation to one of your delightful ‘ ‘teas,”” but for the 
fact that I expect to make a trip to Japan very shortly. 
Our friend, Count Taguchi Tsunemoto Mototsune 
lakadzukasa Ichijo, has painted such glowing pictures 
of the country and people, that I’ve finally decided I 
ean wait no longer to see it. 

Take care of the Count for me, won't you? 
best ever. In fact I think as much of him 
indeed as of myself. 

Talking of titles! Whew! He has one as big as the 
Mikado’s own, and a Shiro (that’s Japanese for castle) 
as old as Adam. The common Japanese consider him 
descended from the gods, you know. 

Well, good bye pro tem. I will not see you again 
probably until] June, when I hope to have the pleasure 
of mo Ag you many happy returns of the day of 

our twenty-first birthday 

Again commending my friend, Count Ichijo, to your 
kindly consideration, I am, believe me, 


He's the 
more 


Yours truly, 
Richard Sheridan Bradley 
Sounds issuing from Miss Kitty Collins’ pillow: 
“T hate you. Dick Bradley! I hate you! 0-O-0-0-O 
[hate vou! Oh Dick, how could you? How could you”’ 


X TEA 
—_ S-5-5 Mees Collin! Goo-voo-goo—nide! Thas 
a beautiful day ad these house! Tangs. Aexcuse! 


“Beautiful day' Why, it’s pouring!” 
‘Those beautiful pour! Tangs! Aexcuse!” 


Author of “Me, 


“We know all about you. 


You're an adventurer!” 


“You like rain, do you?” 

“Wis you yaes!” 

“Well, I hate it with you! 
“Kit-ty!” 

“Sir! How dare you call me that?” 
“Thas nod you beautiful name? Tangs.” 

“Miss Collins, please!” 

“Misterer Dig he tellin’ me speag you name jos 
g’ those Kit-ty!” 

“My goodness! He’s even got Dick’s inflection!” 


“S_s-s-s-s ie 


“You can tell Mr. Bradley from me that I appreciate 
oh, so phd his kindness in giving permis 
sion to his friends to -- yes, Anna? Just give 


me the cards. The Count won’t bite you! Oh, cer 
tainly, I'll see them. Mother, it’s Jimmy Bowker and 
Mr. Young.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Jimmy 

“Did you speak, Count Ichijo? Do come over here, 
mother. It’s too bad to expect me all alone to 
Ah, Jimmy! How well you’re looking. Mr. Young 
Perhaps I don’t need to present you to Count Ichijo 
I believe you were all at college together.” 

“Er— Count ———? How do you do? No, I 
don’t recall you.” 


— 
S-S-S-S-S-S8-S- 


“S-s-s-s-s-s— sayonara!” 


“Maybe Bowker remembers you.” 


“How do you do? No, I can’t say 

“S-s-s-s-s——_Ohayo!” 

“IT remember a Japanese who entered just as we 
passed out. It may be — what year — ?” 

“What year — ?” 

“Ss-s-s-s-s——Nuruhoda!” 


“Don’t you speak English? If you went to Coll ws 

“You see, the dear Count passed through college 
under most interesting circumstances. Dick has 
written us all about it. You see, being practically of 
the royal family, he could not very well mix in with 
the common students.” 


“Mother!” 


“Kittv, allow me to finish. So he took the courses 
unseen.” 

“Unseen!” 

“Oh ye As Dick explains it, those days royalty 
was nota lowe 1 to be see! by ora iry mortais, and 
indeed a prince of the blood never even stepped his 


feet upon the 


since then.” 





ground. Of course things are 
“But about the course 
“Yes, I'm coming to that. So dear Count Ichijo was 


obliged to take the courses unseer 
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Marion,” “A Japanese Nightinggale,” etc. 
went to him, which was 
perfectly proper, under the 
circumstances.” 

“I never heard of 
what year “ 

“Well, Mr. Bowker, you 
know there are a great 
many things that the 
ordinary run of students 
really never hear anything 
at all about.” 

“Er —— then he speaks 
English, of course?” 

“Charmingly! Let me 
explain. You see, the 
Japanese have very 
peculiar etiquette. It’s 
considered bad form to 
speak any but their own 
language when they first 
meet strangers. He was 
explaining it to us quite 
recently, and Dick—— 
Mr. Bradley you know— 
wrote us all about it. Why, 
the first day he came to see 
us, he never spoke a single 
word save in Japanese, and 
when we think of the 
things we said — never 
lreaming he understood 








us well, it was very 
embarrassing. But you 
have quite forgiven us, 


haven’t you, dear Count 
Ichijo?” 
“Hi, fu, mi, yo Ss-s-s-s-s——_ Tee-hee-e-e-e-e! 
“And we would never have known the difference, but 
that Kitty recalled that Dick had said in his letter that 
they were at college together. So we pressed the Count 
—— and the explanation shortly followed. Ah, I think 
it a charming custom! So reticent! So —— er exclu 
sive, don’t you know. So ——very characteristic———so 
ultra refined. None of —- That’s right, Kitty. Ill 
have a cup too. Count, do draw your chair up closer. 
There, I’ve put it right next to Kitty's.” 


<sU HAT do you think of this, Bowker?” 


“Think? I think he’s a d—— impostor. 
There’s something curious here. I sniff it. He doesn’t 


even look like a Jap.” 

“I'll drop in on Dick this evening. You don’t s’pose 
this is some lark of his?” 

“Not on your life. He’s wild about her. Think he’s 
going to spoil his own chances by doping them up with a 
thing like ——— that!” 

“Let’s pump the old lady. Did you ever see her so 
got un? Whee — I tell vou what, it pays to be a little 
smutty-faced Count?” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Young?” 

“Tell us some more about this 
does Dick say about him?” 

“I have his letters right here. 


” 


Count. What 


There, you may see 


“Hum —— That’ 

“Queer?” 

“Yes, I never knew Bradley to lay himself out like 
this for anyone else before. It’s his writing all right. 
Hm-m-m-m! Haven’t seen him lately ———— Bowker, 
there’s something wrong here. Something damn black. 
I tell you what I’m going to do. I’m going to look up 
this fellow’s history. Can easily find out through 
friends of mine at Ottawa. I'll set them on to the Jap 
Consul there. If he’s what he pretends to be ———— 

“Would you have believed, Young, that she’d have 
gone back on Bradley in this way? Just see how she’s 


$s queer! 





etting little slant eyes look at her. By Jove! did you 
see that? He's got his little yellow paw on top of hers.” 
“After that I'm going.” 


“So'm 1,’ 


“Here’s the Count’s card. Isn't it pretty? 


Really, I 


jo think our own insignificant bits of hideous white 








1s 
board 100k ridiculous when laid beside a gorgeous 
rested, crimson, artistic article like this. (Good-day 
Vr. Bowker. § ( ome soon in, do!” 
“So soon So sorry!” 





Good-bye Have you seen—Bradley lately?” 
‘N no hin vher you see hin how per- 
tectly delighted we I am with Count Ichijo. Oh 


vood-bye, Mr. Young. So g vy 


“A! )W they’re 


gone, and I’m 
+h 
anotner arop 


p of tea. 
1jo. My head is sp 


not going to 


pour 


for you, 





ming, is it net nt Ichijo 
*‘Ah-h-h-h! Ss $-s 

nose red ad you chicl 
I te np nts, C« 





upposed te ” 


» be flattering. 
so got those person marks.” 


ngs. On top you honorable 


, Ner > mart 32 9 oh 
ely person marks. I lig’ those 


ins my freckles.” 

‘ount Ichijo, that you admire 
have been the bane of the poor 
hat I too have felt some dis- 
ny dear father used to say 
n anything that’s foul.” 

go on top those chickens?” 
laugh, dear Count. No, not 
ty’s a golf enthusiast. Mr. 
know he has taken several 



































ups. They do sa people that don’t approve of him, 
t, that he neglected all his opportunities for 
he sake of his go . I think it a very fool- 
$ ery ns SS tis SO easy a game 
to play, and it doe useless waste of 1e 
i f b lowing ound and hitting 
tL once ina Re: there is to the 
g Do you play it 
These golup? science We sti 
vot stu 
‘Not worth your time, dear*Count vel at 
AItt ST g s much time at it Kitty’ 
Fre, » 
Mothe please don’t discuss my freckles with hip 
Now, J think, really, I’ve done my duty for to-day, 
iw t to »t or dD gre ly Count 
> $-S-S-S-S 
MI t} cor here | ant t = ist vor 
Don’t you know, Kitty, that it is ver rude 
Then or DW rie f y 
kit y’ R \ I wor € é y 
My rc n at last 2) l het i nother. I’n 
miserable!” 
My p Kitty, if indeec 
Na y +} r, I . ¢ ng through sith + H et | y 
: hold my | I knew they see, and te 
lick! 
It didn’t t your you s 
No, I ean’t under ! S rv na W he 
e was holding it, ar ‘king at me, righ nto my 
yes, I had the most curious feeling about, hi \ 
range sort of emotion seized é I t almost 
eeme s if Dick were holding har nd ng 
4 my eyé = 1 
H surprised that uu ever ent his name 
I must have no sha ther. It k I-—I clung 
e Count’s har It seemé w as if Dick 
ed me ti h, what am I 
K itt "A you ever ge over tnat ¢ sh habit 
f fiir ng vourself h dlong on your bed that 
Sn ah} n? ‘My poor ttle 
Don’t pity me, mamma. Something has happer 
o meé Ye ist this afternoor When he held my 
hand—right before you a i feeling of peace—of 
est see me to fl Vv very being I I clung to | 
1a a f to ve nchor! 
XI 
ON THE LINKS 
667 SUPPOSE, Count Ic , that this is the first time 
| ‘ e ever been on golf links? I do hope you 


are going to like the game We've got the best pro 


, ’ 
ssional here to teach vou 
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‘His name? Muldoc n.’ 


You didn’t 


Muldoon’s 


No, not a professor—a_ professional. 


leased when I t Mr. 





: Veen § mentioned 
name. Maybe you've heard of him. Some people don’t 
his method. Now Dick Mr. Bradiey goes by 
Braide only, and scorns any sort of advice of Mr 
Muldoon’s. But, I think him all right. Just think, 
he taught ‘arnegie and Mr. “Dooley” and oh, all 
sorts of f s people. I take him along with me 
INS le a caddy, jt »learna about then 





interesting, s rather garrulous 
brains of the coon 


Her 





His favorite e) pression 18: ne 
three are playing it, miss.’ You 
i This way, Mr. Muldoon.” 


t lum 
OOK quite glum. 


“Now, you t ll be able to brag 


Muldoon I've 
Muldoon, 


brought you somebody worth teaching. Mr. 


Count Oh dear, I can’t say all of that way 
just Count Ichijo, of Echizen, Japan. How queer you 

k. Count Ichijo! Have you met Mr. Muldoon be 
fore?” 


“Why, it’s awfully funny, but 
sorts of American expressions. 
stay here. You ’ 
got to learn f 


you are picking up al 
Of course you've got to 





e 
can’t go out on the links first. You’ve 


rst how to hold the club, then how to 





swing — an rot to keep that up — oh-h for 
hours and he i maybe, if you're real smart, Mr 


Muldoon will let you 
Mr. Muldcon?” 


hit the ball pre sently, won't you, 


“Nobody ever learned it in a few minutes. You've 
been listening to mamma. She doesn’t know the first 
thing about it. She talks just like everyone who has 
never even held a club in his hands. It’s a very diffi- 








cult a really scientific game. Now just be patient 
—and you'll soon learn.’ : 
. 
| the way! Why n't he b gy that club u 
fine? So many beginners just chug it up. Now don't 
hurry Mr. Muldoon. He'll show yon about it. Real 
I like his way of addressing the ball better than Mr 





n't want to k f ' f. Well. I'll be off now 
f me over there 
‘No, n you ca et Phe 
I tne la I t 
‘ the ! s ! I T ] 
f my friends think that I 
Mr. Young 
I 1 know. I rea sweal 
Yes siz great big D H tly! A 
Oo L fee f } ' It’s ‘ 
Thev a s exhila ng a ( Ws 
Yes s-sir, you’ve got to g na 


— “ele tifying I know I’m as red as a beet ] 
never made such a p t bef I » bet 
ter after we puss the first bunke1 rt rowds make 
> 
me nervous 
i) l nl } ( snot 4 <! I 

the i 1 M Young ] y we're a twosome 
yut I w u I Vays t a point to let 


lly good players go by me 








“My goodness! Look who it is 
Ichijo! Wh-why he is playing 
tonishing?” 
“We é Muldoon, your pup growing away 
fro 1 
| ne i ft t I t ! » A> t t Japanese 
ir’ everytning qui ly Or -ome, Count Ichijo! 
There’s a twinkle in Muldoon’s eye anyhow. I believe 
ou knew the game from the first. Just look where my 
ball is right in the bunker. There, it’s down. Now 
vait till I] show you a pretty it over 
n quite a y shot, too. M1 e 
See, | t turn my mashie 1 fts the 
tr up of the bunkers wasn t 


name, sl! 
nutual fi 

Do y« 
Ke it 








rou I 
you | 
favor 
ra 
+ 7 
‘ f 
ar? , 





curious? He told n 
trick up himself. I’ 
"Tee, i all rea 

“That's somet 
here to se O ‘ 
( int Ict 1’ re 
“T beg Ir pard 
“We er t 
¢ } | 
TJ , : 
iY i 
iY R 
' Just ! 
Ant 
We ] ! 
vy: I ti 
Ww Ir t 
He wore 
v what | 
‘CG ; : 
fort D of ght r 
Titiar and I agr 
Count I 
‘I wish D 1 
“Oh, what an « I 
} T} e! 
Better thar ! 
“No, I ont want te 
Dick pro | ant 
“Do you know, you’! 
( ost imagine 
‘H e you heard f) 


P 
‘ir 
| 
) 
i 
t } 


the green in two, and 


to see the Count putt 


that? Made it in three 





ba is | 
y, isn’t that funny? Yo 
Mr. Bradley 
‘ t ist pat ¢ tne D 
gers ul rneatt and 
gr tne and r afr 
: Now, isn’t that 
‘ ade tnat particular 
y to 
t se ther ne 
I fee vo vine 
i okie that 
" ot é i 
ing 
i I M 
Ww 
vfu ‘ Let 
whe 
" 
J 
, 
é 1 
‘ 
t r nave s ‘ 
! )! you 
' ' Lalw hought 
Y are b : They 
se part j 
1 } ity a, | n't 
it it felt I think 
eed.” 
le had red hair i per 
3 His mother called it 
But it wasr t, it was 





——— HY a 
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“There's a lady coming to meet us down the path.” 








I'n glad he likes Japan so well ] suppose he’s be 


come infatuated with one of those fascinating little 


girls one hears so much about {re they so 
il Ciecyv r? 
‘I suppose it’s a matter of taste Come on let's 
pias tt It’s a ‘ n't it? 





tn e t 1 you J I Also tl beeg one 
Be r—hye i you brush for 
} rush for toot a a 

H ! H > t you explain that I 
ougtl new thir t vay W 

! He the Whe t f I bow 
' t} lr} } r ! nt of most 
ex ist ( la hi Tsune to Métotsuns 
I ikasa I ( 

0 t} ‘ | 1 Don’t you suy 


t ! | 4 i I veal ne the 
’ t t f 
t} nm = Mi VY Jat nese 
( | \ I t weat e seco! 
nebbe thir mebbe f t thes.” 
N +} ( nt I HH we indy Taku 


vyoing to be proud 


they say 


“Misterer Young. he say, wiz some wet on his eye, 
thas he suspect they’s fowl plays ad thees 'partment!” 





“Young has the instinct of a Sherlock Holmes al 


right-oh. He used to go round at college just sniffing 
1p mysteries. I'll be he’s got good old Bowker a 
stirred up. There’s the bell! Now remember, M1 
Bradley in Japan. Count Ichijo royally invisible.’ 


* no differenc We are coming in! Get 


f the way! Here he is, Bowker. Yes 


we mean you! Where's our friend, Mr. Bradley, and 


f you know what's gocd for yourself, you'll own uf 
Where is Bradley?” 
Tee-ee-e-e-e-e-!' Ho-ho! Whee" 





\).@.9-6-S6-s Tee ce-Ce-eCe-t ! 

We know al! about you. You're 

turer. We'v oKed up your 

Japanese Consu rin Ottawa. Th 
1 tu I take notice bit 

‘ Wit! La 1? \ l K Ss 
I suppose s Ceur 

ih? W Mr. Count Ichijo, you may we 
WI } ¢ 1 done w 1 Mr. Bi ey 


o acknowledge me! What else did 


srowning, the manager of this place We'll tel] hin 
thing or two ourselves.” 


Count. Want to see me? What 





“Injer t those cuttam fliend, Mr. Bradley!” 
‘Mr. Bradley’s friends! Why, what’s the trouble? |! 
w thes centlemen well.” 


‘Thank yeu, Browning Bowker and I want t 


know what’s become of Bradley. We don’t like the 


s of the thing.’ 


“B- 


Mr. Bra e\ has gone to Japan - 


“I saw him the day he went, Mr. Young. He stepped 
n the office to wish me good-bye. Said he was starting 
den impuls Said while he was gone his 
rooms would be occupied by his friend, Count Ichijo.’ 

‘You are quite sure it was Bradley?” 

“Oh, absolutely. I had a long chat with him. He 

had all sorts of nice things to say of his friend, the 





JUST A TLER 


“Bp! ] 1 ! i valet i cOmmon servant 

\f \ ul é ’ else 5s, tha 

T " f ‘ finest fa vo vor 

\ ’ the st menial cay And really 

whe ( vn t il Anaiy of the thir vn 
? , d , e 6f 





TheSTRANGEADVENTUREofthe NILE- 
























She faced around suddenly. 


“6 HOPE you slept well, sir,” said Benson, as I sat 
down to my breakfast of iced Casaba and eggs 
O’Brien, a long month later. 

“Like a top, thank you,” I was able to announce to 
that anxious-eyed old retainer of mine. 

“That sounds like old times, sir,” ventured Benson, 
caressing his own knuckle-joints very much as though 
he were shaking hands with himself. 

“It feels like old times,” I briskly acknowledged. 
“And this morning, Benson, I'd like you to clear out 
my study and get that clutter of Shang and Ming 
bronzes off my writing-desk.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“And order up a ream or two of that Wistaria Bond 
I used to use. 
that’s a fee 
neglect.” 


For I feel like work again, Benson, and 
ling which I don’t think we ought to 


“Quite so, sir,” acquiesced Benson, with an approv- 
ng wag of the head which he made small effort to 
conceal. 

It was the truth that I had spoken to Benson. The 
drought seemed to have ended. The old psychasthe 
nic inertia had slipped away. Life, for some unac- 
countable reason or other, still ag: 
ful to me, touched with some undefined promise of 
high adventure, crowned once more with the fugitive 
wine-glow of romance. Grarnercy Square, from my 
front windows, looked like something that Maxfield 
Parrish might have drawn. A milk-wagon, just be- 
yond the corner, made me suddenly think of Phaeton 
and his coursers of the steltar trails. I felt an itch- 
ing to get back to my desk, to shake out the wings of 
creation. I wanted to write once more. It would 
never again be about those impossible Alaskan demi- 
gods of the earlier days, but about real men and women, 
about the people I had met and known and struggled 
into an understanding of. Life, I began to feel, was 


n seemed wonder- 








By Arthur 


Epiror’s NOoTE.—This is the 
final story of the series by Mr. 
Stringer. It will be remem- 
hered that, at the outset, the 
hero ran over and presumably 
killed a man while speeding in 
his automobile. This placed 
him in the power of his 
chauffeur and led to his 
estrangement from Mary Lock- 
wood with whom he was tm 
love. In the present instalment 
the tangled skeins are un- 
raveled in an unexpected way. 


a game, a great game, a 
game well worth watching, 
doubly well worth trying to 
interpret. 

So when I settled down 
that day I wrote fever- 
ishly and I wrote joy 
ously. I wrote until 
my fingers were 
cramped and my head 
was empty. I sur- 
rendered to a blithe 
logorrhea that left me 
contentedly limp and 
lax and in need of an 
hour or two of open 
air. 

So I sallied forth, 
humming as I went 
It was a sparkling af- 
ternoon of earliest 
Spring and as I paced 
the quiet streets I 
turned pleasantly over 
in that  half-torpid 
brain of mine certain 
ideas as to the value 
of dramatic surprise, 
together with a care- 
fully-registered self 
caution as to the 
author’s over-use of 
the long arm of Coin- 
cidence. 

Coincidences, I told myself, were things which pop 
ped up altogether too often on the printed page, and 
occurred altogether too seldom in actual life. It was 
a lazy man’s way of reaching his end, that trick of 
riding the bumpers of Invention, of swinging and 
dangling from the over-wrenched arm-socket of Co 
incidence. It was good enough for the glib and de 
lusive coggery of the moving-pictures, but 


ND then I stopped short 1 stopped short, cor 
“A fronted by one of those calamitous street acci 


dents only too common in any of our twentieth-century 


cities where speed and greed have come to weigh life 
o lightly. 

I scarcely know which I noticed first, the spick-and 
span clover-leaf roadster sparkling in its coat cf N 
green enamel, or the girl who seemed to step directly 
n its path as it went humming along the smooth ar 


polished asphalt. 
vapid calculations of which the human mind is quite 
oft » I re: } me softly-humming 


r was predestined to come more or jess vio.en 


But by one of those miracubously 





ized that this s: 





en capa 





nto contact with that frail and seemingly hesitating 

My first impulse was to turn away, to avoid a spe 
tacle which instinct told me would be horrible. For still 
1 I felt the beak of cowardice spearing my vitals 
the odynephobiac’s dread of blood. It unmanned 
me; it sickened my soul. And I would at least have 
covered my face with my hands, to blot out the scene, 
had I not suddenly remembered that other and strange 
ly similar occasion when a car came into violent col- 
lision with a human body. And it had been my car 
On that occasion, I only too well knew, I had proved 
unpardonably vacillating and craven. I had run away 
from the horror I should have faced like a man. And 








GREEN ROADSTER 


frat 
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1 had paid for my cowardice, paid for it at the incredi- 
bly extortionate price of my self-respect and my peace 
taind. 

So this time I compelled myself to face the music 
I stecled myself to stand by, even as the moving car 
struck the hesitating body and threw it to the pave- 
ment. My heart jumped up into my throat, like a 
ball-vaive, and I shouted aloud, in mortal terror, for I 
could see where the skirted body trailed in under the 
running-gear of the Nile-green roadster, dragging 
along the pavement as the two white hands clung 
frantically to the green-painted spring-leaves. But 
I didn’t run away. Instead of running away, in fact, 
I did exactly the opposite. I swung out to the side of 
the failen girl, who stiffened in my arms as I picked 
her up. Then I spread my overcoat out along the curb, 
and placed the inert body on top of it, for in my first 
unreasoning panic I assumed that the woman was dead 
I could see salvia streaked with blood drooling from 
her parted lips. And I had just made 
ure that she was still alive, that she was still brea 
ing, when I became conscious of the fact that a se 
man, who had run along beside the car shaking his fist 
up at its driver, was standing close beside me. He was 
an elderly man, a venerabie-looking man, a man with 
silvery hair and a meek and threadbare aspect. He 
was wringing his hands and moaning in his misery as 
he stared down at the gir] stretched 


s 
O. 


It was horribie 





out on my over 


coat. 
“They’ve killed her!” he cried aloud “O God 
they've killed her!” 


“Do you know this girl?’ I démanded, as I did my 
best to loosen the throat of her shirt-waist. 

“Yes— yes! She's my 
She’s all I have,” was his reply 


sabbie. She’s my niece 
“But they’ve killed 
her! They've killed her 

“Acting that way won't help things!” I told him, 
almost ang Then I looked up, still angrily, to see 
what had become of t It had drawn 
in close beside the curb, not sixty feet away. I could 
see a woman stepping down from the driving-seat. All 
I noticed, at first, was that her face seemed very white, 
and that as she turned and moved towards us her left 





he Nile-green car. 


hand was pressed tight against her breast. It struck 
me, even in that moment of tension, as an indescrib 
ably dramatic gesture 


i fageres the long arm of that goddess known as Coin 
cidence swung up and smote me full in the face, 
as solidly as a blacksmith’s hammer smites an anvil 
lor the woman I saw walking white-faced yet deter 
mined towards where I knelt at the curb-side was Mary 
Lockwood herself 
I stood up and faced her in the cruel clarity of the 
slanting afternoon sunlight. For only a moment, | 
noticed, her stricken eyes rested on the figure of the 
woman lying along the curb-edge. Then they rose to 
In those eyes, as she stared at me, I could 





question, the awful question, which her lips 
Lutteres Yet it was not fear; it was not 
e, that I saw written on that tragically color 
less brow It was more a dumb protest against ir 
ustice without bounds, a passionate and unarticulated 
pleading for some delivering sentence which she knew 
could not be given to her. 
“No, she’s not dead,” I said in answer to that un 
poken question “She may not even be seriously hurt 
But” 
I stared down at the tell-tale saliva streaked with 
blood. But the silvery-haired old man at my side put 








an end to any such efforts at prevarication 
“She’s killed,” he excitedly proclaimed. 
“She’s no such thing,” I just as excited 


! ly retorted. 
Sut you saw what they did to her?” he demanded, 
clutching at my shoulder. “You saw it 
her down, like a dog 


They ran 
They've ruined her; they’ve 
broken her body, for life!” 

I could see Mary Lockwood's hand go out, as though 
n search for support. She was breathing almost as 
quickly, by this time, as the reviving girl on the curb 
edge. 

“Shnt up,” I curtly commanded the old man as he 
started in once more on his declamations, for ‘he cus- 
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tT y 


cmary city crowd was already beginning to cluster 
about us. “It isn’t talk we want now. We must get 
this girl where she can be taken care of.” 

It was then that Mary Loc kwood SpoKe for the first 


emulous, but the gloved hand 





> was no longer shaking 


“Couldn’t I take her home?” ig. 


oy 


she asked me “To my 
i I was busy pushing back the crowd. 

“No,” I told her, “ I’}] put her in 
your car there. Then you run her over to the Roose 
velit. That's even better than waiting for an am 
bulance.” 


home 


a hospital’s best. 


I stooped over the injured girl again and felt her 
pulse. It struck me as an amazingly strong and steady 
pulse for anyone in such a predicament. And her res- 
piration, I noticed, was very close to normal. I 
examined each side of her face, and inspected her lips 
and even her tongue-tip, to see if some cut or abra- 
sion there couldn't account for that disturbing streak 
of blood. But I could find neither cut nor bruise, and 
by this time the old man was again making himself 
heard. 

“You'll take her to no pest-house,” he was excitedly 
proclaiming. “She'll come home with me—what'’s left 
of her. She must come home with me!” . 

Mary Lockwood stared at him with her tragic and 
still slightly bewildered eyes. 

“Very well,” she quietly announced. “I'l! take her 
home. I’!] take you both home.” 

And at this the old man seemed immensely relieved 

“Where is it you want to go?” I rather impatiently 
lemanded of him. 


For I'd decided to get them away 
from there, for 


Mary's sake, before the inevitable 
patrolman or reporter happened along, 

“On the other side of Brooklyn,” explained the 
ereft one, with a vague hand-wave towards the East 
I had to push back the crowd again, before I was able 
to gather the limp form up from its asphalted resting 
place. 

“And what’s your name 


?” I demanded as the old man 
came shuffling along beside us on our way to the wait 
ing car. 
“Crotty,” he announced. “Zachary Crotty.” 
ty wasn’t until I'd placed the injured girl in the soft 
ly-upholstered car-seat that that name of “Crotty,” 
sent like a torpedo across the open spaces of distrac 
tion, exploded against the hull-plates of memory. 
Crotty! The very name of Crotty took my thoughts 
suddenly winging back to yet another street-accident. 
an accident in which I myself had figured so actively 


and so unfortunately. For Crotty was the name of 
the man. I remembered, who had confirmed my chauf- 
feur Latreille’s verdict as to the victim of that never 
to-be-forgotten Hallowe’en affair. Crotty was the in 
dividual] who had brought word to Latreille that we 
had really killed a man And Crotty was not a re- 
markably common name. And now, oddly enough, he 
was figuring in another accident of almost the same 
nature. 

Something prompted me to reach in and feel the 
hand of the still comatose girl. That hand, I noticed, 
was warm to the touch. Then I turned and inspected 
the venerable-looking old man who was now weeping 
volubly into a lgrge cotten handkerchief. 

“You'll have to give us your street and number,” I 
told him, as a mask to cover that continued inspection 
of mine, 

He did so. between sobs. 





And as he did so I failed 
to detect any trace of actual tears on his face. What 
was more, I felt sure that the eye periodically con 
cealed by the noisily-flourished handkerchief was a 


chronically roving eye, an unstable eye, an eye that 


seemed averse to meeting your own honestly inquiring 
glance 

‘i covery, or perhaps I ought to say that sus 
picion, caused me to turn to Mary, who was already in 
her plece in the driving-seat 


‘Wouldn’t it be better if I went with you?” I asked 
her, stung to the heart by the mute suffering which 
! could only ly see on her milk-white face. 

“No,” she told me as she motioned for the girl’s 
uncle to climb into the car 


vot to do myse Zz 


too pial 





“This is something I've 
“And it’s something that'll have to be paid for, and 
well paid for,” declaimed our silvery-haired oid friend 
as he stowed away his cotton handkerchief and took 
up his slightly triumphant position in that Nile-green 
roadster. 

It was not so much this statement, I think, as the 
«crushed and hopeless look in Mary Lockwood's eyes 
that prompted me to lean in across the car-door and 
meet the gaze of those eyes as they stared so unsee- 
ingly down at me. 

“I wish you'd let me go with you,” I begged, putting 
my pride in my pocket. 
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“What good would that do?” she demanded. with 
touch of bitterness in her voice. Her foot. I could se 
Was already pressing down on 


“I might be able to help you,” 


r-KnobD 





enturec Even as I spoke, Z Z 
of the blue-clad figure of a patrolman pushing his " 
nroug the crowd along the irb ] agine tha 
Mary also caught sight of that figure. f¢ hadow 
St ross her face and the pulse of the engine 
eased t a arone. 
I can’t wait,” she said in a sort of guilty gasp. “TI 
rl needs help. And she needs it quick 


ONSCIOUSLY my eyes fel 


ir 


Fis | to the other 
girl sitting back so limply in the padded seat. She 
was, clearly, coming round again. But as she drifted 
past my line of vision with the movement of the car I 
nade a trivial and yet a slightly perplexing discovery. 
I noticed that the relaxed hand posed so impassively 
along the door-top bore a distinct yellow stain between 
the tips of the first and second fingers. That yellow 
stain, I knew, was customarily brought about by the 
ise of cigarettes. It was a mark peculiar to the habit 
ual smoker. Yet the meek and drab-colored figure that 
[ had lifted into that car-seat could scarcely be accept 
d as a consumer of “coffin-nails.” It left a wrinkle 
which the iron of Reason found hard to eradicate. 

It left me squinting after that departing roadster, 
n fact, with something more than perplexity nibbling 
at my heart. I was oppressed by a feeling of unde 
fined conspiracies weaving themselves about the tragic 
eyed girl in the Nile-green car. And a sudden ache to 
tollow after that girl, to stand between her and ce 
tain activities which she could never comprehend, tool 
ossession of me. 

Any such pursuit, however, was not as easy as it 
promised. For I first had to explain to that inquiring 
patrolman that the accident had been a trivial one, 
that I hadn’t even bothered about taking the licens« 
number of the car, and that I could be found at my 
home in Gramercy Square in case any further informa 
tion might be deemed necessary. Then, once clear of 
the neighborhood, I hesitated between two possible 
courses. One was to get in touch with Mary’s father 
over the phone, with John Lockwood. The other was 
to hurry down to Police Headquarters and talk things 
over with my good friend Lieutenant Belton. But 
cither movement, I remembered, would have stooc 
cistasteful to Mary herself. It meant publicity, and 
publicity was the one thing to be avoided. So I solved 
the problem by taking an altogether different tack. 1 
did what deep down in my heart I had been wanting 
to do all along. I hailed a passing taxi-cab, hopped in, 
and made straight for that hinterland district of 
Brooklyn where Crotty had described his home as 
standing. 


I didn’t drive directly to that home, but dismissed 
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my driver at a nearby corner and approached the house 
on foot. There was no longer any Nile-green car in 


sight. And the house itself, I noticed, was a distinctly 
inattractive-looking one, a shabby one, even a sordid 
one. I stood in the shadow of the side-entrance to one of 
hose ¢g ettere rner-saloons which loom like 
romatic cases out of man’s most dismal Saharas, 
tu ng that alt ther repellent house-front. And 





cing careful note of the minutest 


haracteristics a figure came briskly down its broken 


What made me catch my breath, however, was the 
fact that the figure was that of a man, and the man 
was Latreille, my ex-chauffeur. And still again, I 
remembered, the long arm of Coincidence was reaching 
out and plucking me by the sleeve. 

But I didn’t linger there to meditate over this ab- 
straction, for I noticed that Latreille, sauntering along 
the opposite side of the street, had signalled to two 
other men leisurely approaching my caravansery from 
the nearby corner. One of these, I saw, was the old 
man known as Crotty. And it was obvious that within 
two minutes’ time they would converge somewhere dis- 
agreeably close to the spot where I stood. 


\O I backed discreetly and quietly in through the side- 
Y entrance of that manv-odored beer-parlor. There 
i encountered an Hibernian bartender with an empty 
tray and an exceptionally evil eye. I detained him, 
however, with a fraterna! hand on his sleeve. 

“Sister,” I hurriedly explained, “I’ve got a date with 
a rib here. Can you put me under cover?” 

It was patois, I felt sure, which would reach his 
understanding. But it wasn’t until he beheld the five- 
spot which I'd slipped up on his tray that the look of 
world-weary cynicism vanished from his face. 

“Sure,” he said as he promptly and impassively 
pocketed the bill. Then without a word or the blink 
of an eye he pushed in past a room crowded with round 
tables on iron pedestals, took the key out of a door 
opening in the rear wall, thrust it into my fingers, and 
ff-handedly motioned me inside. 

I stepped in through that door and closed and locked 
t. Then I inspected my quarters. They were eloquent 
enough of sordid and ugly adventure. They smelt of 
sour liquor and stale cigar smoke, with a vague over- 
tone of orris and patchouli. On one side of the room 
was an imitation Turkish couch, on the other an untidy 
wash-stand and a charred-edged card-table. Half-way 
between these there was a “speak-easy,” a small sliding 
ill-pane! through which liquid refreshments might be 
served without any undue interruption to the privacy 

f those partaking of the seme. This speak-easy, I 
noticed as I slid it back the merest trifle, opened on the 
“beer parlor,” at the immediate rear of the bar-room 
itself, the “parlor” where the thirsty guest might sit at 
one of the little round tables and consume his “suds 
or his fusel-oil whiskey at his leisure. And the whole 
me as the sort of a thing that still mace 
ockery and suburban recreation a viper 





place impressed 
i zation a m 
‘rawled on its be j 
1 at fact, still peering through my little speak- 
sasy slit in the wall when I became conscious of the 
wi three figures that came sidling into that 
empty room with the little round tables. 
I could see them distinctly. There was 
the silvery-haired old Crotty; there was 
Latreille: and there was a rather un- 
kempt and furtive-eyed 
individual who very 

promptly and unmistak- 

i. ably impressed me as a 
drug-addict. And repug- 
nant as eaves- 

lropping was 
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ly. 





“She's not dead,” I said in answer to that unspoken question. 
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bombed the Hu 
lay 


(weather permitting) 
or the final thirteen months r 
of the war. 

Lord Weir, Air Minister, 
s said to have told Premier 
Sorden, some months before 
the final collapse, that the 

> and Saar towns were 
it’ much more 
severely than the public 
and that a situation 
akin to panic was gradua 

y, but surely, arising. 

The systematic bombing 
of military objectives in 
Germany began in October, 
1917, and progressed with a 
renewed vigor from June, 
1918, when General Trench- 
ird took over command of 
squadrons, later ten 
n number, which consti- 
the British Inde- 
pendent Air Force. A huge 
program was laid out in the 
summer of 1917, after cor- 
respondence between the 
allied powers, which, it is 
for three 
hundred squadrons, British, 


Knew, 











these 


helieved, called 





French, American and 
Italian, but all countries 
concerned fell far short of 
the mark. 

Besides squadrons operating from the English 
Coast and Dunkirk, the British had the Independent 
Force, located south of Nancy, almost behind the 
American front. The I. F. had, when peace broke 
ut, five day-bombing and five night-bombing squad- 
During the period from June 6 to November 
German towns. 


rons. 
10, 709 raids were made on large 
German aerodromes established forthe defense of 
the Rhine, and other military objectives in Alsace 
ind Germary:; more than 616 tons of bombs were 
lropped in this period of five months.* 

Reports frorn our Intelligence agents showed 
the German towns so treated got colossal “wind 
when they found their own defenses 


that 
up” 


unable to cope 
, 





with the attacks. At the time of the St. Mihiei sz it 
push, for example, one railroad siding was made so 


according to a captured German letter, all 
ally have entrained had 


twenty 


hot, that, 
troops which would nor 


to be marched 


tnere 





to a siding miles away 
Plans to Bomb Berlin 
I AD the Armistice not signed November 11, 
Monday, it will be and 
probably successful, attempt would 


peer 





remen 


srea, a serious, 


made to 





raid Essen the following night, and to raid Berlin 
Friday or Saturday of that very week. 





The distance from the 
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o Berlin by air was 48 


lent Force aerodromes 
This was too long a 
ndley-Pages, and the 
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dinary 
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hi bombers, which, leaded with crew and 

) do 100 miles or more per hour, and 

the latter chine could remain in the air for ten and 
ne-half hou 

how close the German capital came to being 

tre to a¢ vn medicine may be seen when 

t earl first service Vimy bomber 





1 
week 





the first 
n November was landed in Independent Force terri 


er 26, and 


tory. Pilcts and an observer from 100 Squadron were 
selected for the work, one specially-qualified pilot being 
from leave in England to undertake the stunt. 





: of the Armistice had a moon nearing the full, 
he f yn for which 













Ana It fullness of this Hunters’ M 
u rly waiting 
nding Tor t least two years been 
t ( , xed to the British press 
: : em more than 709 individual 
; neha cst she shoggb-s FE was used, and its normal 
about eighth vV.M 


Above: Handley-Page, twin-engined. 
Pilot and front observer sit in cock-pit located straight 
o, showing 
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size of bus 


above fourth man from left 


three bombs, just released; the objective, 


about three miles below 

e of the most popular topics in R 
Lt.-Col. W. A. Bishop, V.C., ete., 

‘ace,”’ offered to make the attempt a 

igo, if he could select the machine he 
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Note window, 


Wonderful! 
in Austria, 


“Do you think we could reach Ber! 
we had an extra petrol tank built or 


a well-known observer 


in the I. 


one night last September. 


“I guess 
So they had 
tank |} 


olcing petro! for 


worked 


and to go the distance, and found that, 
‘ircumstances, with an even break as to weather, they’ 
have about ten minutes’ margin only! 

Needless to say, the Wing C. O. refused to let t 








so; let’s try,” 
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he: 
They started for Essen a couple of times in this quarters! I I pretty thin time of 
hine, but weather conditions were not propitiou nontt 
They were annoyed that they were not allowed to try Just before the Armistice one of the day 
for Berlin. chaps dropped in for a visit 1 
A raid on a much more pretentious scale, was being “T was flying over that r » we've been 
planned by a well-known Winnipegger, Lieut ng so much; | ny hangars out of thoss 
Mulock, D.S.O., etc., who had a remarkable record wit} 0 you tl re still in « nee?’ 
the Royal Naval Air Service, and was training a Wing “How many?” several asked at once 
(two or more squaacrons) or the coast of Norfolk. His “EXACTLY THREE! 
squadrons were being equipped with super-Har 
and it was planned to er 1 huge fleet to t the The Machines Used for Bombing 
Rhine each propitious night. By night, Co PYREVIGUS to the union in April, 1918, of th 
Mulock’ ; (including a large percentage of Car » N Air Service and the R Flyir 
adian flyers) would strafe the Hur Essen, Be ert r f the R Air Force, repr 
and North Rhine tow: b f cl tw r t 
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e tin f e At tice rt 
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taken 


and they had the advantage over our light-houses that 


they could float up above the clouds and mists, and 
prove an almost infallible aid. So reliable did they 





any of 


courses 


the flyers 
the 


were 


that r Independent Force 
their from an “Onion” group to 
objective. Whether these light balls 


nflammable was never discovered, though a veterar 


harted 





pilot claims that one touched and settled on the fabric 
of | nachine without setting it on fire. He had 
ide a ir in order to investigate these mysterious 
nions a ially bumpe nto one. He came back 
as much in the dark as ever. I never met this pilot 
ut I hear } escribed the onion with which he 
( é s very light and not in any sense inflammable 
He had concluded it was some kind of intensely 
imine balloor But as to how it was anchored, he 

nad no ‘ vhatever! 
A n e night flyer came back to his squadron last 





mmer with a breathless story of how he had 
bon Hun ‘Onion’ battery, and put it out of busi 

“T got a beautiful hit on that ‘Onion’ battery at 
L’,” he boasted to the Recording Officer. “I don’t 
think they’ll send up any more ‘Onions’.” 





“What the blazes did you do that for?” he was asked, 


and his smiles died quickly away as he saw the glares 
f those coupled with disgust. 

He got not praise for this, but was in for a 
he soon di He had done nearly 
as if he had blown up one of our own 
ght-houses! The onions were a real blessing to us on 
flights. 


he Huns were 
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not flying at night “onions’ 
It was 


were not usually sent up. easily, possible to 
stand on a ‘drome, ten miles from the line, and watch 
hose queer balls. Capt. Paul Bewsher, poet, and a 


them as a wonderful 


regarded 


ght, and has verified and rhapsodized about them 
Certainly. to see the erie objects floating so weirdly 
n the night skies gave those privileged to witness 


raordinary feelings. 


The Useful Pop Bottle 


w usually was three. A full load of bombs 
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T ‘ ( ’ ns 
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reraft, the ir observer had 
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for the Brit nachine, and now and agair 
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straight up into the skies. It was easy to imagine the 
Hun crew dashing for safety with such speed that they 
didn’t stop long enough to turn off the light. 

Putting Hun batteries to rout with pop bottles after 
that proved a popular amusement. 


"TOWARD the end of the war bombs and bomb-racks 

were improved so that there were very few “duds.” 
But even as late as the spring of 1918 it was reported 
that two Wings in Northern France dropped nothing 
but “dud” bombs for forty-eight hours, owing to faulty 
manufacture. 

Almost every bombing squadron has some tale to tell 
about a pilot who came back with a circumstantial story 
of exactly where his bombs landed and what damage 
they did, only to be dumbfounded, after finishing his 
story, to have some practical-minded comrade point 
out that all his bombs were still on the rack under his 

1achine. It was a sad fact that the bomb release gear 
sometimes did fail to work. 

Electrically-heated clothing was in pretty general 
use, and there was little need to suffer from cold. 
Pilots and observers flying at night always wore an 
mmense amount of clothing in addition, preferring 
this to the electricity. The layers would run some- 
thing like this: one or two suits of thick woolen under- 
wear and socks (with silk next to the skin); fleece 
lined flying boots, reaching to the hip; several shirts 
and a chamois vest or two; cardigan jacket; heavy 
breeches and tunic; two or three mufflers; wristlets; 
siik gloves; fur-lined leather zauntlets; fur-lined hel- 
met; and the whole from ankle to neck covered with a 
Sideot suit (built like a suit of combinations). This 
suit practically superseded the better-known leather 
flying coat, in which non-flying members of the R. A. F. 
were so prone to swank about. 

Occasionally, the Hun came over and bombed the 
British night ’dromes, so that flying from that particu- 
iar spot might be interrupted for days or weeks. A 
long distance gun bombardment caused one night-flying 
squadron to move about a year ago, because the land- 
ing ground was so ploughed up that to take off was 
well-nigh an impossibility. In case a “flock” of night- 
birds went away on a show, and the landing ground 
was wrecked during their absence, certain signal lights 
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were shown, and a pre-arranged alternative landing 
ground would then be used. 


How Landings Were Made 
OTH the British and the Hun employed dummy 
landing grounds, the Hun going to greater ex- 
tremes in this respect than we did. The Boche always 
was a great chap to “play it safe.” The distinguishing 
mark of a landing ground at night is a huge “L,” com- 
posed of electric lights or hurricane lamps. The up- 
and-down part of the “L” was usually 100 yards to 150 
yards, while the bottom of the “L” would be 50 yards. 
A machine would land from the top of the letter to the 
bottom, and knowing the exact distance would be able 
to make proper allowances. The Huns sometimes 
would place old machines in a too-conspicuous light on 
their dummy aerodromes, and hope that we would 
bomb this ground. But the British flyers were seldom 
fooled after, perhaps, the first time, and reports regu- 
larly came back each night to the I. F. Headquarters, 
showing what activity existed at certain Hun stations, 

specifying both real and dummy ‘dromes. 

Every afternoon, usually between three and four 
o’clock, orders would come from the Wing, specifying 
what places were to be bombed during the night. The 
places which received most attention were hostile 
aerodrames; railway junctions near the front line; and 
the larger towns along the Saar river and the middle 
Rhine. The Independent Force bombed, Baalon, Baden, 
the Black Forest, Bonn, Cologne, Coblenz, Darmsdatt, 
Duren, Dillingen, Frankfurt, Forbach, Hagendingen, 
Heidelberg, Hagenau, Kaiserslautern, Karthaus, 
Karlsruhe, Ludwigshafen, Landau, Mainz, Mannheim, 
Lahr, Lumes, Luxemburg, Oberndorf, Offenburg, 
Pforzheim, Pirmaisens, Rastatt, Rottweil, 
Sallingen, Saahburg, Saarbrucken, Stuttgart, Treves, 
Weisbaden, Worms, Voelkingen, Wadgassen, Zwei- 
brucken, and other miscellaneous targets 


tombas, 


G 








What Happened to Kaiserlautern 
; ACH Handley-Page was assigned to a definite objec 
~ tive, though alternative objectives were named in 
case the one named was not reached, owing to changing 
winds, mist, engine trouble, or some other cause. The 
shorter trips, and those between the I.F. and Mannheim. 


for example, naturally became the best known, and 
the result was that when a pilot and observer decided, 
for one reason or another, that the longer trip pre 
scribed could not be made, the alternative town near 
by suffered intensely as a consequence. Kaiserlautern, 
a favorite objective almost directly on the routes to 
Mannheim and Frankfort, was an easy place to locate, 
even on “dud” nights, and here is one actual occurrence 
which showed how the sleep of the Kaiserlauternites 
was wrecked. 

One night I was “flare officer’”—that is, I had to see 
the machines away, and receive their reports wher 
they returned—and I sat in the orderly room, with the 
sauadron recording officer, awaiting the hum overhead 
which would denote that our first machine was back 
We had five “aloft” that night. Soon the first one home 
landed safely, and the observer came in to report or 
his trip “to Cologne.” 

“Well, did you get the cathedral, or the big bridge” 
we asked him. 

“Neither; a mist came up, so we dropped our ‘eggs at 
Kaiserlautern. 

Then came the next crew, who had headed for Man: 


Good results, too.” 


heim. 

“Where did you drop yours?” was the query. 

“Oh, it wasn’t a good night to go to Mannheim: we 
went to Kaiserlautern.” 

The third and fourth came back—with the same 
story. Finally, in came the fifth man 
“Did you too, by any chance go to Kaiserlauter! 
' asked. 

“Yes and say, there was something queer about 


said the observer. “They seemed to be expecting me 


Long before I got near the place I could see the sear« h 
lights flickering all over the map. They spotted me 
right off and maybe the Archies didn't get busy! I rar 
into a regular hornet’s nest.” 

“Drop any eggs?” 

“The whole outfit. I wasn’t going to be scared off 
that way.” replied the observer 

Truly, there must have been a hot time in the old 
town of Kaiserlautern that night. Why everyone 
picked on the place I don’t know; perhaps they didn’t 
like its name. 


Continued on page 73 








The City of Lost Laughter 


By MARY JOSEPHINE BENSON 


“The people here (Courtrai) have suffered too much 
to have any complete reaction, yet some of them called 
out ‘Good Morning!’ and all their men doffed their 
hata to us, but with gravity and a kind of dullness 
like people who had long been stunned by misery.” 
~Philip Gibbs. 


Roubaix sang and Lille rang in our triumphal way, 

At Tourcoing the dying year sat up with eyes of May, 

We entered Bruges to storms of joy with banners 
streaming gay— 

But the City of Lost Laughter was the remnant of 
Courtrai! 





Oh, four years of war tears had dried the wells of woe, 
The townsfolk had no cistern left to bubble up and flow 
In rainbow showers of happiness; they let us come and go 
As voiceless as their belfries, struck to silence long ago. 


From eagh dug-out they flocked about with leaden, hungry eyes, 


The aged that could not straighten to behold the tranquil skies, 
nd wondered at the stranger in the Liberator’s guise. 
Deliverance dis 


turbed their trance of misery--no more 











Dumb sheep of slaughter, piteous beneath the axe of war! 

We trod eir ways where autumn leaves lay red as trails of gore 
And ter i to the echo of the dying cannon’s roar 

The fiendish guns of fleeing Huns stil wept the streets with fire 
And shards of Death flew thick as rooks about St. Martin’s spire; 
J not make her matins heard against that warring choir 
Tt rt iS a necropo , each curb a smoking pyre 





Young children grown too old for joy at freedom’s strange surprise, 


I paused beside the teeming tide that cleaves the town in twain, 
Where yesterday we British closed the Hohenzollerns’ reign, 
And wept for citizens too crushed to feel or joy or pain 

Who dully told me nightmare-tales and went their ways again 


“The Prussian dread is gone,” they said, “but to return, forsooth! 

Old men and infants cannot fight. They’ve taken al! our yout} 

For peace was only one day old, nay, hardly that in truth, 

And a thousand and five hundred days had steeped Courtra: in ruth! 
The seven first who braved the worst and ranged prison tow: 
Were clutched by frantic hands, like straws snatched at by men who 
They took the 


lirown 





up welcome for the hosts in khaki-browr 


Ere hope sank back to sullenness and doubt that would not dowr 





1 i imp i VAN 
And al! along the dying year looked up with eyes of May 
The khaki-coats had hanishe ill the hordes in leprous 4) 
But a City of Lost Laughte was the phantom of Court 
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CHAPTER XX-—Continued 


THREE 


by 


SN HEY moved forward, Finnerty 

feeling the path with the bamboo 

rod He hugged the wall on his 
right, knowing that the passage, skirting I/l 

the hill edge, must lead to beneath the 

palace Suddenly, shoulder high, the 


gloom was broken by a square opening, 
ind through it Finnerty saw the handle 
of the Dipper in its sweep toward the 
horizon. Beneath this port was a ledge to support a 
machine gun, as the major surmised. Every twenty 
ieet were openings of different shapes; some narrow, 
vertical slits for rifle fire. Once Finnerty’s rod 
touched a pillar in the centre of the passage. His 
fingers read grotesque figures carved upon its sides, 
and he knew they were in one of the old Hindu rajah’s 
semi-sacred excavated chambers. Twice, on his right, 
his hand slipped into space as he felt his way—open 
doorways from which dipped stone steps to lower 
exits. 

Suddenly his bamboo rod came dead against an 
obstructing wall in front. Set in this was a flat steel 
door, with a keyhole which admitted one of the other 
keys. Finnerty closed the door, not locking it, but 
when he had taken two steps he caught a clicking 
sound behind. Turning in apprehension, he pushed 
ipon the 4oor, but it refused to give He inserted 
the key; the bolt was where he had left it, shot back. 


hhioot ¢ 


yut the door was immovable. A shiver twitched his 
scalp. Had he himself touched something that auto 
matically locked the door, or had its swing carried 
a warning to some one who had electrically shot the 
bolts. The door itself was massive enough to hold any 
sort of mechanism; it was like the bulkhead of a battle 
ship. 

Twice Finnerty found a closed door in the wall or 
his right; no doubt within, the chamber beyond were 
annon that commanded some road of approach to the 
hill. Next his hand swept across a four-foot space, and 
ugainst the farther wall! of this stood open a heavy 
teakwood door; from the passage beyond drifted a 
nauseating, carrion sme!], such as hovers over a tiger’s 
cage. 

Twenty yards beyond, Swinton touched the major’s 
houlders and whispered: “I heard something behind; 
1 feel that we are being followed.” 

The major shivered; not through personal fear, but 
if they were trapped, if they failed, what bloodshed 
ind foolish revolt would follow. To turn back and 
search was useless; they must keep on. They must be 
close to the many chambers beneath the palace where 
the ammunition and guns, no doubt, were kept. It 
was ominous, this utter absence of everything but 
darkness. 


\ YITH a gasping breath, Finnerty stood still. A 

slipping noise in front had caught his ear, but 
now, in their own silence, they both heard the slip of 
velvet feet on the stone floor behind, and in their 
nostrils struck full the carrion smell. 

“Tiger!” Finnerty whispered, and the pulled-back 
hammers of his gun clicked alarming loud on the death 
air 

Swinton, too, cocked his rifle. and whispered: “Push 
on: I'll guard the rear!” 

In ten paces Finnerty’s gun barrel clicked against 
ron; it was a door. They were trapped. Behind, the 
ning crept closer 

“Light a candle and hold it above my head; I must 
settle that brute,” he said, in his mind also a thought 
that perhaps the light would frighten away the animal 
that trailed them. 

As Swinton struck a match it broke, its flickering 
fall glinting green two devilish eyes in the head of a 
tiger that was setting himself for a spring, ten feet 
away. The roar of Finnerty’s 10-bore, the two shocks 
almost in one, nearly burst their eardrums, and 
Swinton, having slung his rifle, stood keyed to rigidity 
by the call for steady nerve. There was no rushing 
charge. A smothered cough from the tiger told that, 
blood choked his lungs 

A man’s voice came from the darkness almost at 
their elbow, saying: “Sahib, I am Darna Singh—a 
friend!” 

“Come here!” Finnerty answered. “But no 
treachery!” For he feared it might be an impostor 

Darna Singh drew close, whispering: “The tiger is 

t. How did the sah’b get 


iead, so do not make a ligh 
here-—has he keys for the door?’ 
Finnerty told how the princess had sent him Darna’s 


ag of keys. 
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Concluding Instalment 


Darna Singh explained: “I was cast in here by 
Ananda to be killed by the tiger who has been let 
down from his cage. Perhaps they do not know that 
you are here.” 

“Have they heard the gun?” the major asked. 

“The doors are very heavy, and through the rock 
they would not have heard. If they have, the key 
will not open the door if they wish.” 

Then Darna Singh told what lay beyond the door 
The magazine was all prepared for blowing up should 
Ananda’s plan fail, and there be danger of discovery 
of his imported guns. Wires ran from the magazines to 
a room in the palace, where a switch could bury every 
thing in a second. The passages were lighted by 
electricity, and the dynamo might have gone wrong, 
causing the darkness, or it might be an entrapping 
scheme. There would not be more than one or tw 
German guards at the magazine, where the guns were, 
and if the sahibs could fall upon these in the dark, 
Darna Singh could win over the native guards, for 
they did not love Ananda 


b co door opened to a key, showing beyond no glint 
of light. They passed through; this time Finnerty 
finding a fragment of rock, fixed it so that the door 
ould not be closed behind them. Hope suggested that 
the shot had not been heard, for no storm of attack 
roke upon them 

fter a time Darna Singh checked, and, putting his 
ips close to Finnerty’s ear, whispered: ‘We are close 
to the gun and ammunition room. I will go a littl 
n advance and speak in Hindustani to the sentry; he 
will think it one of their natives, and as we talk you 





nust overpower him.’ 

Keeping within striking distance, Finnerty and 
Swinton followed. As they crept forward, with blind 
ng suddenness an electric glare smote their eyes, and 
from beneath the reflected light a machine gune stuck 
forth its ugly nose. Behind a steel shield a German 
fiavored voice commanded: “Drop your guns!” 

Both men hesitated. To surrender was almost worse 
than death 

“Ohev, or get shot!” the ugly voice called. 

“We'll put them down, major,’ Swinton said; “dead 
men are no help to the Government.” 

As they laid down their guns two Prussians slipped 
into the light and picked them up. From behind the 
steel shield two others appeared, and following them 
loomed the gorilla form of Dector Boelke, his face 
wreathed in a leer of triumph. 

At a command in German, one of the men swung 
open an iron-barred door, disclosing, as he touched a 
button, a cell ten feet square. Boelke turned to Fin- 
nerty: “Major, you haf intruded without der 
ceremony of an invitation; I now invite you to make 
yourself at home in der guest chamber.” 

“Your humor, like yourself, is coarse,” Finnerty 
retorted. 

“You vill enter der door, or ” Boelke waved a 
and, the bayonets were advanced to within striking 
distance, while the machine gun clicked ominously 


SINNERTY realized that to resist was suicide; no 
doubt Boelke would prefer to have an excuse for 

killing them—there was absolute murder in the bleary 
animal eyes. 

Swinton said in an even, hard voice: “The British 
Government will have you shot as a German spy.” 

“Perhaps Captain Herbert vill be shot as an English 
spy to-morrow; and now’’—Boelke raised his arm 
“ven I drop my hand you vill be shot for resisting 
irrest.” 

‘We won't give the hound an excuse for murder,” 
Finnerty said, leading the way through the door A 


followed them in, and ran his hands over 





their bodies for revolvers; finding Finnerty’s hunting 
knife, he took it away. The door was locked, and a 
uard placed in front of it. 

It was only now that the two noticed that Darna 


} 


lisappeared; nobody seemed to have seen 





Singh had 
him; he had simply vanished. Probably the guard, 


even if thev saw him, took him to be one of their owr 





“Colleen, I love you. Nothing in the world is going 
to take you from me—nothing.” 


natives— not associated with the sahibs who had 
dropped into their hands 


CHAPTER XXI 
YAPTAIN FOLEY sat in Doctor Boelke’s big chair 
in the doctor’s bungalow, seeing a lovely vision 
in the smoke which curled upward from his cheroot; 
he saw himself the possessor of two race horses he 
would buy when he went back to Europe—-perhaps it 
would have to be in Germany—with the money Boelke 
had gone to the palace for. The crafty captain had 
demanded “money down’’—the two thousand pounds 
he was to have for delivering the stolen paper, and 
that, too, before he showed the paper. To guard 
against force, he had allowed Marie to keep the docu- 
ment, but Marie should have been in the bungalow: 
however, she could not be far—she would be in shortly. 
From where he sat at Boelke’s flat desk, Foley 
looked upen a wall of the room that was paneled in 
richly carved teakwood, and from a brass rod hung 
heavy silk curtains. On the panel that immediately 
fronted his eyes was Ganesha, a pot-bellied, elephant- 
headed god; a droll figure that caught the captain’s 
fancy, especially when it reeled groggily to one side to 
uncover an opening through which a dark, brilliant 
eye peered at him. The captain’s face held placid under 
this mystic scrutiny, but his right hand gently pulled 
a drawer of the desk open, disclosing a Mauser pistol. 
When the whole panel commenced to slide silently, 
he lifted the pistol so that its muzzle rested on the 
desk. Through the opening created in the wall a 
handsome native stepped into the room, salaamed, and, 
turning, closed the aperture, then he said: “I am 
Nawab Darna Singh, the brother of Rajah Ananda’s 
incess. May I close the door, sahib?” 
“oley lifted the Mauser into view, drawling: “If 
wish; I have a key here to open it, if necessary.” 
Darr a Sir gh closed a aoor! that led from the front 
hall to the room, and, coming back to stand just across 
the desk from Foley, said: “The major sahib and the 
aptain sahib are prisoners of Doctor Boelke; they are 
Ww n é cell they will be killed ™ 
In answer to a question, Darna Singh related how 
the two men had been captured and how he. not ob 











served, had slipped away, and, knowing all the pas 
sages, had made his way to the stone steps that led 
from the tunnels to Doctor Boelke’s bungalow. 
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Foley in his cold, unimpassioned voice asked, “What 
10 you want me to do?” 

“Save them.” 

The cantain’s eyes narrowed. “They are not friends 
of mine; they searched me to-day, and if I play this 
game I chuck in the sea two thousand quid. It’s 

] 


a damn tall order.” 





| ARNA SINGH’S voice throbbed with passionate 


“T am a rajput, sahib, and we look upon 


feeling 

the sahibs as white rajputs. We may hate our con 
juerors, but we do not despise them as cowards. I 
never knew a sahib to leave a sahib to die; I never 
knew a raj] I I lie.’ 
Foley pu 
went on the conflict the rajut’s appeal to his man 
hood had stirred. Darna Singh spoke again: “The 
sahib will not live to be branded a coward, for his eyes 





at his rar, and behind his set face 





show he has courage. And we must hurry or it will be 


ve risked their lives 





too late, for the two sahibs 
to save the Br raj against Prince Ananda’s, who 
is a traitor to the sahib’s king; he is a traitor to his 
wife, the princess, for to-morrow he will force into the 
palace the white mem-sahib who is here with Doctor 
Boelke. 

“By gad!” At last the cold gambler blood | 
warmed. His daughter Marie, eh? That was dif- 
ferent! And to funk it—let two Englishmen die! One 
an Irishman, even! No doubt it was true, he reasoned, 
for that was why Darna Singh was in revolt against 
the prince. 

“What-chance have we got?” Foley asked 

“There will be a guard at the cage.” 

“A German?” 

“Yes, sahib.” 

“They have seen me with Doctor Boelke; perhaps we 
‘an turn the trick. But,” and his hard gray eyes rested 
yn Darna Singh’s face, “If, when we go down there is 
no chance, I won’t play the giddy goat; I’ll come back.” 
He handed Boelke’s Mauser to the rajput, saying: “I 
have a pistol in my belt.” 

Darna Singh slid the panel, and they passed from 
the room to a landing and down a dozen stone steps 
to a dim-lighted passage. Here the rajput whispered: 
“T can take the sahib by a dark way to where he can 
see the cage in which the two sahibs will be.” 

“Hurry!” Foley answered, for he was thinkirg rue 
fully cf his money. 





ad 








[= underground place was a cross-hatch of many 





tunne 
‘ircuitous maze till they came to a bright-lighted cross 
pa r and, peeping around a corner, Foley saw, 
fifty feet away, a solitary German leaning against the 
wall, a rifle resting at his side. Raising his voice in 
the utterance of Hindustani words, Foley rounded the 
corner at a steady pace, followed by Darna Singh. The 
sentry grasped his rifle, 
and, standing erect, .chal 
lenged. In German Foley 

swered, “We come from 

Herr Doctor.” 

The sentry, having seen 
Foley with Doctor Boelke, 
was insuspicious, and, 
grounding his rifle tight 
against his hip, he clic 
his heels together at at- 


tention. 


s, and Darna Singh led the way through a 











“The two prisoners are 
wanted above for examin- 
ation,’ Foley said. “You 
ire to bind their arms be- 
hind their back and ac- 
pany us.” 

1 


com 


The one sahib is a 
giant,” the cther answered, 
when this order, percolat- 
ing slowly through his 
heavy brain, had found no 
objection 

“Give me the gun; I will 
cover him while you bind 
his arms.” 

The sentry unlocked the 
door, took a rope in his 
hand, and, saying to Foley, 
“Keep close, mein Herr,” 
entered the cell. 

Finnerty and Swinton 
watched this performance, 
n the major’ 
anger at the thought that 
an Irishman could be such 
a damnable traitor. 


“Will the Herr Kapitan 


s mind bitter 
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vive orders in English to these 





hweinehunds that if 





they do not cbey they will be kil 
Foley con pli “dd. What he 
ir hands behind your back 
mes close throttle him so qui 


\ hot wave of blood surged in a revulsion of 











hrou he crossed his inds 
as if to invite the bor 

gre pped close a hand shot up, 
na Ine . . y niny . 2 
nd, closing on his windpipe, pinned flat against 
the wa.i, lifted to his toes, his tongue hanging out fron 
ret weer parted ips 

' 

Bind ar cag him, Swinton,” Foley suggest 


In a minute the sentry was trussed 

















weaged in nis I uth, and he was de} Slted In a corner 
Outside, Féley turned off the cell light, the door, 
nd, | ng the guara’s gun to Swinton, led the way 
k t © aark passage 
On the il ng above the stone eps, Darna Singh 
silent the carved Ganesha and peered through 
the hol n whispering, “The room is 
iocked and slid open the panel, locking it 
as they entered Boelke’s room 
Ts bungalow was silent. There was no sound of 
servants moving about, no doubt they were over at 
the palac 


I *, waiting for the thing that was in the air. 
Out of the fullness of his heart, Foley spoke in low 
tones: “Gentlemen, the doctor will be here shortly wit} 
for me, and your presence might irritate him.” 

“T’ll never forget what you’ve done for us, Foley 
Finnerty said. 

“Neither will if you do me out of two thousand quid 
by blathering here,” Foley drawled. 

Swinton put his hand on Foley’s arm. “Forgive me 


for wu t I } 


said on the trail, and I give you my «word 
that what you’ve done for us will be brought to the 
sircar’s notice; but we've got to capture Boelke. We’ve 
rot to nip this revolt; you know there's one on.” 

Look here, Herbert,” Foley drawled, “I don’t mit 
risking my life to help out a couple of sahibs—a fel 


low’s got to do that—but I’m damned if I’m going to 











chuck away a kit bag full of rupee notes. 

“I’ve got nothing to do with the money; that’s a 
matter you must settle with Boelke,” Swinton said in 
dry diplomacy; “but if you and the major will hide 
behind that heavy curtain and capture this enemy t 
the British raj, I ca 1 
turn to England. T 
were hes 


n promise unmolested re 








nere’s ano his words 





tingly apologeti your heavy 


i can’t make demands on you for that paper, 





debtors ar 
but if it gets into Prince Ananda’s hands it will make 
his revolt possible. He will show it to the chiefs who 
to-night.” 

“And with that I have nothing to do. I'll deliver the 


paper to Boelke and take my money; what you do to the 
Herr Doctor after that is no concern of mine.’ 








The doctor's rage increased “If your fadder is traitor to me—— 





With a smile, Swinton held out his hand, saying 
: Singh and I are going to blow up the magazine 


just say. thank you, for fear I get pipped.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


aie teatvee he irt Foley making 
, ts init wit cnife. T were f the 
adit ‘ vy, and even if Boe ime that way 

he wou not detect their presence 

Y it a , ‘ ‘ ? 4% i rhe 
ee > 1 nd igh the curtain s 
I t l ee ft { f Yi is wi i [ t 
er eyes heavy, Y itter wearrne 

















ill, followed by the thrust of Bor s ugly forn 
tl igh the ? He glare ibout t ! » and 
rashine into hair. asl eruff Vhere is your 
fadder?” 
“] + \ +} I A t Vi I y 
“yy y vy! \ ‘ ¢ Dap ad 
“You must get it f1 fat 
“Ty don’t rf g p ir! 
Tr c S ence t tl 1 \ it r eaSt 
Bo > u ess Your fa ! t trust n Being 
hief } elf, u i tor, he iys der same 
er he refuse t elis er paper t er 
one} paid Here rupees, und I vant der 
” His hea knu es be pon the tabie 
You ist wait, then, t é es 
‘He toldt me you ha er paper st fer fear he 
might be robbed. I supposé Vhere is it?” 
“Tt is hh 
Get it; der rajah vait 
The g sat with no ement of response Fir 
nert cou See ne ¢ iw into a cast ef resolve 
Both he and Foley It that it yu t bette t Vait 
fer the girl to leave the room before they rushe ipor 
Boelke; there might be shooting 
The doctor’s rage increased. “If your fadder 1s 
t tor to é f der paper is not produce five 
’ ites, Iw send out word that he be shot or ght 
between you two ve v fir er paper Boelke 
at bach n nis cl r with a snorting growl 
“Listen to me, Herr Boelke the giri Said in a voice 
é itting S$ a steel too. that rips iron My Tatne 
acting 1, U ign he is tr tor to! wi 
vernment He stole tha ipe ecause he face 
what he called dishonor over gambiing debts, and I was 
tlamed for taking it I was the one who faced dis 
honor, and, through me, Lord Gi fain. I es aped ar 
made my way to India under false names, not to helr 
as you thought, but to recover that paper and give it 
back to the government or destroy it.” 
“Haf you destroyed it?” 
You will never get it 
Herr Boelke. I have to tel 
you tl tnat su may 
Know my father i not 
act the traitor to you 
‘Ha, ha! ou are a 
maa as \ i! fadde If 
acer paper S$ not here I 
fiVe minutes do you know 


vat vill happen you? 
“I am not afraid; I took 
all these risks when I came 
here to clear my name.’ 
“Here is der money 


my time is short.” 


i E Foley Nad laid a 
hand on Finnerty's 
arm in restraint. 

“Never! I swear it J 
am not afraid.” 

“No; like your fadder 
you haf not fear or sense 
Sut vait. You do not fear 
for your own life—I know 
dot—but vill you trade dot 
paper for der life of der 
man you love—Major Fin 
nerty?” The listeners 
heard a gasp. “I mean dot. 
He und der udder fool. 
Svinton, is below in a cell] 

caught dere as spies 
und to-morrow dey vill be 
shot as spies. Dey took 
care dot nobody see den 
go in, und I vill take care 
dot nobody see dem come 
out.” Cont'd on page 78 


























re (anadian troops landing 











ilso worn socks before the war 
Myself, I f¢ someth ny snap It was that some 
hing like a steel spring which had pressed on my brat: 
these years of war; as it has on those of millior 
f other men and women and childrer 4 strange 
xaltation began to take possession of me It went 
o my head like old wine. I found myself almost 
Thy, I feel a thousand years younger: | 
in enjo} f gain.” At with that thought relief 
swept over me I talk rapidly; I gesticulated \t 


My thought flew back to other days and other met 


he ‘ mi sho had made this great day pos 
Dit It ieapt back over the sadness of the years be 
hind us to n y comrades of the regiment, the Princess 
Patricias, and of how they had died, and my thought 
T udeag my omrades fia other regiments of al 
the other armies of our A ; so that I visualized the 
reat host of the soldier-dead And it leapt forward to 
the vears to come so that these two thoughts became 
nextricably interwoven, that one of the dead men with 
this thought of the years to be 


And gradually my joy in peace died and was re 

placed by a quiet and serious satisfaction, freighte: 

vith a sense of terrible responsibility 
For I saw that when peace was signed, 


id automatically declared itself 


| N approaching the problem of the returned soldier 
tis! ry first to acquire an understanding of 
the veterar He is not normal. And in tracing the 
reasons for his abnormality, the threads lead back t 
the training camp, the trenches, the hospital. War has 
nade a different man of him, physically and mentally 
Let me quote from my own experience 
When I 
ipathy of numbed horror, unable t 
f | could, for fear of what I should discover in my ow? 
nind. And all about me were other men, thinking these 


first awoke in hospital, it was to e du 


f 


ame thoughts, or fearing to ao so, staring at one an 
ther with that dul] look of ineffable sorrow commor 
to soldiers who have just come out of their “bad time.’ 
lhe haunting horrors of those days I shall never for 
vet! Yet they were sweetly mingled with so many 
‘recious things which we had never thought to see 
e lovely laughter of little children, the undis 


iain, tk 
turbed song of birds, flowers bursting into bloom, and 


ill other things of peace and that old forgotten world 
which we had thought had surely died. 

And then the nostalgia of bitter longing for our own 
folk that swept over us, for the dear irregularities of 
ur own speech, the faces of those we knew, the sounds 
of their voices, the sights, the smells of home. 

“These alien people about us; they do not understand 


Halifax on their was home from service overseas 


ts but those at home w An ther ve 


“ he happy!” So we thought 


Lack of Understanding at Home 


And then, when we get home at last. We don our 
| | I forget how I looked forwar« 





( es ir never st 
that great occasior There was only one other event 
nm my fe comparable to it, and at was in those 
pitating days of the long-ago that preceded my dis 


arding of skirts for my first pair of pants 

When I first put on civilian clothes again, I felt my 
self to be the cynosure of all eyes. It was much more 
strange and embarrassing than the first wearing of a 
uniform had ever been. I had longed so desperately t 
yet into “civvies,” out of that uniform and away fron 
the sight of it and all other uniforms and al] other 
things that might remind me of the army or the war 
tor I was sick to the soul of the sight of a uniform 

To forget: That was the thing. To forget that 
there was a war or that I had ever been in it or in the 
irmy sut I could not. The thing rode my shoulde: 
ike a nightmare, giving me no rest I could think 


of no other thing. And the silly questions of the 
people! It was disappointing. These did not under 
stand either. It was just the universal gulf existing 
between the soldier and the civilian mind. Like al 
my kind, I took refuge in silence, so that again I heard 
“How is it that none of you fellows who come back wil 
ever tell anything about what happened to you over 
there?’ 

When we told them they doubted us, or read the 
wrong meaning into the facts of our recital. They 
were 2 bloody-minded lot, always curious about that 
horrible side of it which we sought so desperately t 
forget. There was that one stock question: “Did you 
actually stick a bayonet into a German?” and “What 
did it feel like?” 

One man said to me “I don't believe this war 
half so bad as you fellows make out or else those o 
you I have seen didn’t have any tough times. Anyhow 
I never hear you say anything about it.” 

These ghouls would never dare to ask me for the 
painful details of a horrible death in a sick-room, 01 
the suffering of toved ones. War is both those things 
on a monumental scale, with trimmings of filth an 
sordidness unknown in quieter deaths. Women, for 
the most part, seemed to understand. They looke« 
one with sombre eyes and asked no questions And 
when they spoke it was of the suffering. Perhaps it is 
their quicker sympathy, greater powers of imagina 
tion? I do not know. But so it was. But the men 
they spoke of charges and the glory of them and askes 


¢ 


for details. 
For a leng time I eschewed the companionship of 


the RETURNED MAN 


HORGE PEARSON 
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ny Kir eKing i n fors ilness. But that was 
bad; s é 1 plunge nt emeditated gayety 
no Y my ! taking iat ke the medicine of 
tne octor A) i 1a \ l evan to get a grip or 
things ar n myself. I be to enjoy myself and life 
Lughe out forcing, interest in the smal 
things of lif But always in the back of my mind that 


knowledge which made my nights a hell of horrid 
dreams of blood and war and weariness, forced on me 
the thought that in all this talk of slackers I was the 
biggest slacker of them all; for I knew how bad a time 
ver there were having; I had not the 
others, of ignorance; I knew. And I! 
ild never rid myse!f of the feeling that even though 











I was ph) illy anable to go, yet I should go. And 

that same feeling cid , » to send back to the ranks 
many a man who had been discharged for wounds 
or thes ights and experiences of mine are those 
‘f all soldiers who have had a bad shaking-up. I have 

talked te indreds on the subject and all accounts 
gree 


5 hows first year was the worst. It took all my powers 
of concentration, all my will-power, to keep me at 
my tasks. It was not that I wanted to do anything 
else—I did not know what I wanted to do—but I did not 
want to do what I was doing. And even now, as I 
write this, I find that I must drive myself to an extent 
that was wholly unnecessary before the war, even 
when I was on an uncongenial task. And I love this 
one; it is my supreme interest in life 
It is that terrible restlessness which possesses us like 
an evil spirit, the indefinite expression of a vague dis 
ontent, the restlessness of dying men, little children 
ind o!d soldiers, and which I fear expresses itself in 





many ‘neonsistencies 


The Wounds of the Soul 

The returned soldier is not a statistic: he is a man 
sometimes crippled by war in a way that all may see 
sometimes invisibly crippled, perhaps even in the head, 
but always with a new slant on life that is hidden to 
thers anc probably to himself. The passionate pro 
test we feel when we contemplate wrong conditions in 
our own country is sometimes nullified by a certain 
illogical quality of viewpoint, forced on us by the 
bnormality of the life we have led. We are the vic 
tims of a set of evil experiences which have done us no 
good except to force on us, through no merit of our 
own, the broader vision that the raw depths of horror 
bring to men. And that is not the broader vision of 
traveler lI new countries, unless the countries 
ire of the mind. It is that broadness of vision which 
longs to the mind that has become acquainted in al 
the unlovely details of an intimate contact with all the 


shocking barbarity of war and its upsetting of all old 





ind cherished thought 

It is a cuestion whether the vision gained will offset 
for the soldier the loss of much of the sweetness of 
life, many precious qualities of heart and mind. The 
has aroused and given birth to a new and a better 
vorld. No man who has studied the manifestations of 
the awakened conscience of humanity can deny this 
fact {nd the majority of the men and women of the 
world to-day are better men and women than they were 
People sacrifice now, as a matter of 
habit, who never before had realized their duty as 
tizens to their fellowmen and to their country. 


four year ago. 


But there has been a cost And that cost is not al! 
None the less, it has 

rgely beer paid by the soldiers, or yet will be. It is 
the cost of the wounding of the soul] of the man. It is 
imposs bie for sox lety to place in the hands of the 
soldier « rifle, bid him to break one commandment and 
then expect him to respect the others. The brutalizing 
experience he goes through in war gives him a certain 
disrespect for all laws. 


ne of blood and arms and legs 


This fact must be considered as a definite part of 





the returned soldier problem. Above all other things, 
they require sympathy and patience. But not all are 
worthy on the ba of individual character. The 
measure of their worth must be adjudged not upon 
what they are, but upon the nature of what has made 
them what t are. For some are and will be un 
worthy, some who were once men of good character, 
but who in war have been wounded in the soul. In 
other words, a man may turn out to be an ingrate and 
a thief, and still be entitled to sympathy and kindly 
attention because the demoralizing and brutalizing 
effect of war on him has operated to deaden his sense 
of moral values. This is his wound of the soul. 








"THIS incident occurred in Toronto a few weeks ago: 
There was the sharp “rat-a-tat-tat” of knuck'es 
knocking at the door of a certain house. That had 
given way to the repetition of muffled blows as with a 
doubled fist, before the woman of the house, in a mild 
panic at her neglect, ran to the complaining door. 

She opened it full in the face of a nervous-looking 
man of middle age who shot an at her 
from beneath drawn brows, and without 
more ado, unceremoniously thrust into her unprepared 
hand a highly colored lithograph calendar which 
depicted the gory scene of some soldier’s last saczifice 
in the mud of Flanders; accompanying the action with: 
“Buy one o’ these, lady: Only twenty-five cents,” and 
in a tone that dangerousiy approached one of command 

“No, thanks,” she said evenly. “I don’t think I 
want one to-day.” 

“You don’t, huk? What’s the matter with all you 
women ‘round here?” he flared out. “Didn’t yuh see 
this?” And he glared sombrely at her whilst his fingers 
fiddled nervously with the returned soldier’s button 
in his coat lapel. 

The woman glanced at it unmoved. “No, I hadn't 
noticed it; but I don’t see what that has to do with my 
buying something I don’t want.” And she began to 
close the door. 

“You don’t, huh?” he rapped out savagely and as he 
spoke, thrust his heavy army boot into the door-way 
so that the woman drew back in sudden alarm. “Well, 
you will—all you people ’round here that don’t. Just 
you wait ’till all the boys get back; we'll show you a 
thing or two; you’re not worth fighting for; it 
you an’ this bloody country good if the Germans had 
it for a while.” He paused and then added in a fresh 
burst of vitriolic rage: “An’ they can too, for all o’ 
me. Damn sure I wouldn't lift a hand to stop them 
next time.”” He withdrew 
the obstructing foot and 
shambled off, mumbling, 
making for the next house. . 4 

That incident illustrates 
the viewpvint of one kind 
of returned soldier, the 
kind who says: “I’ve dune 
my bit; I’ve fought for this 
country; now it owes me a 
living. . I’m through with 
work.” That kind trade 
on the aroused generosity 
of a grateful country. 














The Soldier’s Great Ideal 
RY we are not all like 

that. There are two 
classes of returned  sol- 
diers, and much the largest 
class demand from their 
country for themselves 
nothing but an adequate 
pension for such actual 


physical disabilities as 
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organization. I heard W. E. Turley, the provincial 
Secretary of the Great War Veterans’ Association for 
Ontario, state that, “a mild social revolution was con 


ing in Canada,” that “we have a solemn obligation to 





those who died over there,” that “we must educate the 
mass of the Canadian people in the true meaning of 
democracy,” that “we have a good deal of kin 
work to do with the Canadian public.” 

There were references by others to condit 
that “would not stand the sneering criticisms of the 
inachine-guns,”” and yet sanely coupled with that the 
admonition: “Don’t rock the boat; row the boat.” 
There was a reference to “the new war that peace has 
brought,” and to the fact that “we who have been en- 

| 1 property recognize 





lergarten 


ions here 


gaged in the destruction of life a 
the value of a policy that will lead to the conservation 
of both here at home”; which was a reference to the 
campaign the Great War Veterans’ Association is 
waging with the Dominion Government for better hous- 
ing accommodation for the mass of the Canadian 
people, even though at the cost of large holders of land 


a } 
S in house propert 





na specula 


One s 
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aker said: “It is only by the enactment of 
such social legislation that we can hope to m: 
the loss of the best of Canada’s manhood,” 
“the United States and Canada were to-day 
lessons in democracy from the British Isles,” which 
again was a reference to the general trend of British 

licy to improve the lot of the poorer classes at the 
expense of the richer. 

Views of that nature may be open to criticism as 
unfair to a class, as visionary, as impractical, but at 
least they are not open to the charge of being selfish 
views. They are impelled by a genuine desire for the 
betterment of the country as a whole, and not the re- 
turned scldiers as a class. 

Even the better class of well-intentioned men are 
sometimes very “difficult” in their private relations, 
a fact which no doubt reacts on their general group 
policy. They still suffer from “nerves” for a long time 
after their return to civil life, but it is some « 
know that the evidence of that fact 
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diminishes as the 
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Employers Are Disappointed 
S ewreny is considerable disappointment in Canada 


ver the 








P n getting him to stick to his job. TI of 
e iy be wa by the fact but 
thev in turn are exp able ar excusable, Tr , 
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they suffer from and an 
opportunity to make good 
in civil life. That is their 
second greatest ambition. 

For they do have a greater one and this is it: That 
this Canada for which their comrades died shall be- 
come worthy of its dead sons so that for their children 
the world will truly be a better place to live in. That 
is all they ask. And to a greater extent than the 
public realizes, the better element, and that means the 
great majority, become consecrated to that ideal, once 
they leave the army and cease to think the stifling 
army thoughts. And it is this determination 
that impels most of their demands, not a 
selfish desire to forward the class interests 
yf returned soldiers. The latter 
exists but nowhere is it so stoutly fought as 
within the returned soldiers’ movement. 

I attended a Great War Veterans’ Associa 
tion mass meeting on the night the armistice 
was signed. All the speakers were leaders 
amongst the returned men, officials of their 








3 
influence 


turned man is irritable, nervous, is namperead, and 
hampers those who employ him, by numerous fickle 
inconsistencies of character which are for him just as 
surely the aftermath of militarism is the wooden 
leg of the soldier who must drag through life 

Many employers, out of a mistaken sense of kindness 
give returned men positions for which they are cor 

stitutionally unfitted, thereby laying up trouble for a 
later day. And whether the man has the right kind 
of a job or not, there is always that sense of futility 
that restlessness, which pursues him like a wraith of 
terrible uneasiness. I have heard of two cases almost 
identically the same which illustrate the extent to 
which this may be overcome, provided the employer 
end the soldier are both willing to try and the former 
is able to stand the loss. 

A soldier had returned to his old position in Toronto 
After some days he buttonholed his employer: “It’s no 
use: I’ve got to quit. I can’t seem to stand it in here 
I can’t settle down: I want to be moving: I want to be 
cutside.” 

“That’s all right,” 
you feel that way, you just go out and take a waik or 
a smoke; do anything you fee] like and don’t bother 

ll. I want you to feel that I'll de 
anything I can to help you.” 


The soldier remained at his work, but after some 











his employer said, “Wheneve: 
bout your work at a 


days spoke again: “It’s no use. I appreciate what 
you're doing for me and I go out several! times every 

s much as I fee) I ought to, but it’s just the same 
I'll have to go.” 

Again the employer said “You try agair er 
out oftener. Never mind about me. Go out all you 
want—every time you feel that way. You'll come out 
all right.” 

That soldier could be seen day after day, many 
times throughout the day either sitting on the steps 
smoking, or perhaps walking with bent head in the 
vicinity of the plant. At last he did overcome his 


a 








is to-day as able and steady a work 


restiessn¢ 





nan a in that plant. 

Agatr some plants comes the word that the 
returne employees are amongst the best mer 
there purpose of this article is to present 


certain phases of both sides of the argument. 











The existence of that terrible restiessness lies back 

of much of tl ssatisfaction and disappointment 
e returned men cause. One emy er said t 
e: “They won't settle down. They work a week ar 

t. or they quarrel with the boss or the other men and 

ippear to be dissatisfied 

with al] the conditions of 

their work Nothing 

seems right to them, and 

. s they t f now what 
. they \ t t seives 





help ther it the 

won't let I mt ive 

efficier ‘ I must live 
} t AT ern yer 

was discu ng tne better 

class of returne mer 
: those who rea vant to 
| get or 

so even these well-ir 

' tentioned ones are begir 


ning to wear on a war 
weary public. The whole 
world has a bad case of 
war nerves. 


The Bug-a-boo of Noise 





Noises are our greatest 
| bug-a-boo. The crack of 


carelessly held dishes 

















Scenes in demobilization camps 


makes me shudder. Not 
even yet can I hear the 
terrible noises of our city streets, the grinding 
clatter of street cars, the whistles of factories 

: the shrill clamor of the newsboys with 
out experiencing a shock that is as definite as 
a physical blow and a sharp tremor of pain 
that strikes and vibrates on the unseen wires 
of my body. Ard I weigh two hundred pounds 
and look like a prize-fighter. And all who 
have been in it know what it is, for months 
and even years afterward, to wallow all night 
in saturnalias of unforgettal 
the elbows in blood: 


from the middik 





le horror, up to 
and to jump shrieking 
ground of sound sleep to the 





cold centre of the be droom floor, s} ne with 
fright. These are some of the sible 
wounds of the soldier 


There was 
who was 


returned soldier in Toronto 
having difficulty in securing 
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yh, we'll tramp, tramp, tramp 
Ter de m irgin ob de ribber, 
An’ we'll flap our ngs 

An’ soar away ter ben 
Soar way ober Jordan, 


Ter de go den stran’.” 


ANE ANN, kneading fragrant bread-dough on the 
kitchen table, slapped the spongy mass before her 
with big hands, punched it with her fists, banged 


it with all the ardor her glad heart backed by two 
hundred and ten pounds of vigor could muster. For 
Jane Ann believed in carrying the spirit of her religion 


biff—her fists kept time on the dough 


An’ soar 


She slapped her hands together, sending a cloud of 


ine flour ceilingward. 


Here, very gently, the flat 
tened dough was lifted and rolled into a ball, only to be 
beaten flat again in time to the inspiring camp-meeting 
song. 

» 


‘Ter de golden stran’.’ 


iddenly the song died, midway between “tramp” 
and “soar,” and Jane Ann stood, mouth agape, gazing 
fascinatedly from the window, across the sun-kissed 


lawn, and down the winding track leading to the Brady 





Stave Mills. Something animate had detached itself 
from the stationary s¢ and was moving towards 
her, something which grew, as she gazed, into the tall 
slouching figure of a very bl negro, whose shuffling 











| g vy where 
“So, he done quit his job again, has he ” Jane 
Ann's ample bosom swelled at her big intake of breath, 
! I eyes fro the golden, dew-drenched 
it-of t ] n the ) ng-pi beside the 
pre ‘ 
() houm \ i 1 been val sti 
to stretch himself thin « gh to secure the benefit 
of a na ash of sunlight, rose furtively and 





y-footed it for his secure nook 


puss\ 

behind the wood-box, where he crouched, sad eyes fille¢ 
with suspicion and apprehension. 

Providence, luck, or whatever power it be that takes 

{1 pups, had been kind to Orinoco The 

ponderous colored-woman had a way of starting in on 


a big undertaking, such as she now had in mind, by 





care of 





warming up for action on the first object which met her 
eyes. On this occasion that object chanced to be a 


box of June-Bug cigars, reposing in gilded elegance 
on the cupboard shelf. 


ihe a grinding swish the heavy rolling-pin 
descended, reducing that box of treasured smokes 
to fiakyv particles of gilt and tobacco which, mingling 
with the haze of flour hanging in the air, lent to the 
angry Jane Ann such a demoniac and fiendish appear 
ance that the pup, his craven soul slumped to the very 
root of his long tail, gave one heartrending howl and 
bolted for the screen door, 

The door was closed and latched, but Orinoco went 
through the blue mosquito-netting like a bullet through 
paper, and on down the path to the gate with a suc- 
‘ession of mad leaps and soul-gripping howls bespeak- 
ing terror of the most violent type. 

Jane Ann gave one startled glance after that hurt- 
ling brown body, then, dropping the rolling-pin to the 
table, she sank into a chair and laughed till the tears 
rolled down her black face. 

“Oh, Lor’, wasn’t dat pup scared tho’! Oh my, oh 
my! Didn’t dat Orinoco bolt true fer freedom! Lor’ 
dat pup will shorely be de deff ob me yit. I reckon 
from de air, dat Orinoco didn’t know whever he done 
strike a snow-sto’m er been caught in a chimney-fire. 
Pore li’l’ doggie 

She arose, rubbing her laughter-tired muscles, and 
waddled to the door. Then her eyes grew sombre 
again, as she saw the tall, lanky negro, her husband, 
coming up the path, the whimpering Orinoco in his 
arms. 
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Jane Ann stood and frowned at the 


Jane Ann stood, arms akimbo, frowning down at the 
partner of her joys and sorrows 
“Jane Ann, dis hayr pup done hab a streak ob sun 


stroke,” Len greeted her. “I fin’ him grovelin’ low 
jown by de gate. His nose am right hot an’ his eyes 
blood-shet. How come he get dat away, Jane Ann?” 


“Don’ yo’ be wastin’ no sympathy on dat pup, Len. 
Yo’se goin’ ter need it all fer yo’ own self, afo’ I’se froo 
wif yer, an’ dat’s gospel truff. Fust off, ans’er me, and 
ans’er me wifout perification. How come yo’se trailin’ 


ick home dis hayr time ob day’ I s’pose yo’ done 


9) 


auit yore job, as usual? 


| EN’S off eyelid fluttered and the corner of his 
2 miemtt i 


nouth twitched. He lifted the pup’s long ear and 


examined it closely “Dat spot look a little like mange, 
Jane Ann, it do so 
“Len, I’se waitin’, in patience, fer a explanation 


How come yo’re home? 

“Mill shet down tight. No bolts.” 

“Den fer why dat mill whistle blow same as usual, dis 
nornin’?” 

Len squirmed uneasily. “Fer why? Is dat what yo’ 
all wanter ter know, Jane Ann? Why dat whistle 
blow dis mornin’? Why, I kin tell yo’ dat; sure kin!” 

“Den tell me, nigger, an’ tell me right quick.” 

“Sho, yo’ don’ mean ter say yo’ really wanter know 
what dat whistle blow—” 

“Look yo’ here, Len Ballister, yo’se hedgin’, yo’se 
takin’ time ter t’ink up a lie ter tole me. Oh, don’ I 
1? Now den, fer de las’ time I ast yo’ why 
dat whistle blow dis mornin’, if mill aint runnin’?” 

Len placed the pup on the ground and watched it 
reep, belly low to earth, into the house, and behind 
the wood-box. 

“Jane Ann, if yo'll promise not fer- tell, I’ll explain 
fer why dat whistle done blow dis mornin’. You see—” 
as the woman squared her shoulders, “if dat udder 
stave-mill, ’cross de ribber, done get ter know dat our 
mill was shet down, dey would go af’er our customers. 
Us hab heaps ob orders ter fill, an’ if dem cooper-shops 
what gin ’em fin’ out we’se short ob basswood bolts, 
why dey would cancel and gib dem orders to de Snooter 
Mill, see.” ‘ 

“Well, what’s dat gotter do wif de whistle?” 

“It’s got jes’ dis ter do wif de whistle. Mr. Brady, 
he done say ter de engineer, las’ night: ‘Yo’ blow dat 
whistle at seben o'clock, noon, one o'clock, and six 
o’clock, as usual. Den dat Snooker mil! it t’ink us am 
workin’ right along.’ If yo’ don’ believe me, Jane Ann, 
yo’se welcome ter listen, come noon, an’ yo’ll hear dat 
whistle agin.” 

Jane Ann stood, frowning, but convinced. “And how 
long afo’ dey’ll be goin’ full blast agin, Len?” 

“To-morrie. Dere’s tew carloads of bolts on way 
here now. Dey all’ll be here ter night, but mill won't 
start runnin’ till to-morrie af’ernoon. 

“An’ yo’se dead sure dem cars "!] ‘rive prompt ter 


o 


night. Len? 





now yo'- 










partner of her joys and sorrows 


“Yes, I'se sure. But mil] it won’t start runnin’ till 
af’ernoon.” 

“How so?” 

“Kase de cuttin’-knife done bust, an’ it’ll take more’n 
a day ter fix her up. I reckon us’ll hab ter lug dat 
knife ober ter Bridgetown knife-fac’ry ter get her fix 
proper.” 

“Us, what yer 

“Me an’ Boss Holdaway. Isn't dat jes’ like his 

a me trail ‘long ober dar, when I 

r go, nohow?” 








meanness, tel 
don’ want 
“An’ aint it jest like yore contrariness ter wanter 








buck yer own bread an’ butter, you low-down nigger 


slibber, yo? 
“But, Jane Ann 
“Shet up. Fer two cents I’d twis’ yore neck so hard 
yo’d hab ter walk back’ards ter see whar yo’ was 
goin’; 1 do declar’ yo’se jest that naturally lazy and 
no-count it ud wear de life plum outer any woman 
tryin’ ter keep yo’ at yore work.” 


ANE ANN took a backward step into the house, and 
“ Len made bold to cireumspectly follow. 

“Yo’ see, Jane Ann -’ he began, then paused, his 
startled eyes taking in the wreckage on the floor, par 
ticles of gold paper, splinters and tobacco-chaff. Nota 
single June-Bug had escaped whole. 

Jane Ann, picking particles of tobacco leaves from 
the bread-dough, vouchsafed no explanation, Lenix 
eyed the wreckage sadly. Then he chuckled. 

The woman wheeled upon him. “What yo’-all laffin’ 
at, Len?” 

“Why, Jane Ann, I was jest t’inkin’ how s’prised 
Joe Hall ud be when he kim ’arter his se-gars; dat’s 
all.” 

“His se-gars. How come dem’s his se-gars. Didn’t 
dat detective feller gib em ter yo’-all?” 

“Yes, but I done trade em ter Joe fer dat pair ob 
bantum chickuns yo’se allars wanted ter own. Joe. 
he was bringin’ de chickuns ober ter night, but I 
reckon now I’!] hab ter drap in an’ tell him de trade’s 
off.” 

For one moment Jane Ann stood, slowly digesting 
this distressing intelligence, then slowly she slumped 
into a chair. Gone from her eyes was all the fire and 
ire of battle, and in its stead now rested a dumb ap- 
real. “Len,” she said pleadingly, “I does lub dem li’!’ 
banty chickuns, oh, Len, I shore does lub dem 1i’!’ 
chickuns.” 

Lenix, absently filling his pipe from the cigar 
wreckage on the floor, paid no attention. 

“Len, d’ye ’spose Joe ud sell us dem banties? 

Len shook his head. “Yo’ see, Jane Ann, Joe he’s 
some queer dat-a-way. It was dem se-gars he wanted, 
nuffin’ else. 

“Rut yo’ kin run down ter de pool-room an’ buy him 
anudder box. Kaynt yer, Len?” 

“Not se-gars wif gold bands like June-Bugs, Jane 











Anr Aint no se-gars like dem u 
sorry, kase I naturally wanted dem chickuns fer yer 


win’ how yore heart was sot on ‘e: 





Len, tole m¢ re am de June-Bug se-gars sold at 
er Fal 

‘Dat bex t me from Bridgetow? Likely der’s 

re em dar. But dey’s mighty expensive. Dey’s 
ee dollars a box 


And kin yo’-all fotch back a box ob June-Bugs wif 
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s the door 


He na minute, Len.” 
yas plunging a hand down in her stock- 


me forth grasping three crisp one dollar 


Jes’ yo’ fotch along a box on dem 


light. An’ min’ yo’, nigger, don’ yo’ 





.e Ann’s white teeth flashed in a smile as she 
noted with what an air of dejection Lenix took tl 
noney and shoved it deep in his pocket 

lare,”’ she mused, as she watched him slouch 
way down the path, “d 
ept fer use ob his own mean selfish pleasures. If h 
was off ter buy fis 
lollars, now, he’d be burnin’ der air gettin’ down ter 


Ve 








at man sure despises money 








-lines er rifle ca’tridges wif dat free 


store, he would so.” 


She turned and waddled back to the table, her black 


icipation, 





ice abeam with happiness and joyful ant 
She had always wanted a pair of bantam chickens and 
now she was going to get them. And, too, she was more 
than a little pleased to think that Len had done his 
best to give her a pleasant surprise 

And what had she done? She had allowed hot anger 
id had smashed the box of June-Bug 
sacrificed that she 





ce master her 





cigars which Len had so generous!) 
might have what she desired. Her lip trembled as she 
gazed about the littered room. Big tears leaped from 
her eyes and rolled down her cheeks. 
tugging at her heart-strings, kindling within her ample 
bosom a volcano of self-pity which threatened to burst 


Remorse was 


her waist-buttons 
What right had she, she told herself bitterly, to sit 
in judgment on one so tender, so solicitous of her 
slightest wish? Did she ever express a desire for any 
thing which Lenix did not fulfill? Never. And what 
expressions of gratitude had she ever shown him for it? 
None whatever. Jane Ann heaved a sigh that sent the 
gold cigar bands on the floor eddying off in tiny whirl 
wind. Who else but Len could have outwitted those two 
‘lever bank-robbers, and led them right into the hands 
yf the police? And hadn’t he promised her a sorrel! 
iriving-mare just as soon as the reward came? And 
nly this morning she had risen in her wrath and 
smote that box of June-Bugs which had been giver 
Len by the great detective himself, as a tribute to 
“Oh, lordy, lordy,” gr 
the woman, rocking to and fro, “I feels 
Victory-Cross 
so-ger’s 


, 





, ’ . 3°91 
Lens courage and skill. Janed 


I'd 





snatched de 
from some brave 
yreas’ an’ throwed it Im de rib 
her. Oh my, oh my.” 


B” and by the storm sub 
sided, Jane Ann arose 


purged by the strugg 





isioned as to her future 
‘ourse Henceforth she would 
shew Len that she was not 
»blivious to his greatness, his 
oving thoughtfulness She 
had called him a shiftless good 
for-nothing for the last time 
And in order to start right 
vithout loss of time, she would 
ake for him a batch of the 
pies he liked so much, grill for 
him a pot 

have a tender boiled shank 
ready for him that evening 
when he returned from Bridge 
town with the box of June 


of dough-nuts, and 


Bug cigars 

Having mapped her course, 
Jane Ann pushed the tobacco 
sprinkled bread-dough from 
the board, and proceeded to 
nix another batch. 

4 little bird just outside 
the window resumed its in 
terrupted song And, sift 
ng flour from the can, 
Jane Ann too commenced to 
sing. 
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hen de n ride high in de purple sky 
er er m wW 
H spon clos OV tr rr 
An’ grip me ter re 
Ar is str aiong ter d bird song 
" Now \ , 
] k 1-Doan-Cayr 
Jane Ann, hur ng ‘her | S proceeded witl 
her work, a smile on her face and a deep gladness in 
her heart The little bird outside the window was 
fairly splitting its throat with a s r of happiness 


| T’S a queer old world, a world of surprises. Lenix 
had surprise that n 


having resumed his old-time shuff 





tne 


ne of Jane Ann’s watchful eyes, his long feet were 





n aight towards another and even bigger 
surprise. Well, the fact that a skater has successfully 

i air-hole promises no assurance that 
another one further on, and Len’s 
ife held plenty of air-holes. His long black face had 





ne may not arop u 





become furrowed, his eyes squinted, in watching out 
for them. And if he were known as the Chatville 
Diplomat, there was reason for it. Any fool could 
drop into troubles, but it took one with brains to extri 
cate himself. Lenix must have had the brains, for 
manifold as were the difficulties he managed to become 
1 in, he always succeeded in coming up smiling 
with a plausible explanation. 

Then again, paradoxical as it may seem, sometimes it 
takes brains to plan brainless and foolish undertakings 
Lenix had just succeeded in giving Jane Ann a very 





reasonable excuse as to why he was not at work He 
hi even managed to set her suspicions at rest co 
ernir the n istle It’s those little thir which 





course, if Jane Ann’s 


suspicions swelled to such extent that she might deem 


int for success or failure. Of 
it expedient to saunter down to the brow 
see for herself if that mill was or was not run 
ning, well —_— 

But this was one of Jane Ann’s busy days; little 
kelihood of her doing that. What she might just do, 
though, was run down to Boss Holdaway’s house, at 
noon, and interview him. But Len had told her that 
Holdaway was accompanying him to Bridgetown, to 
get the cutting-knife fixed. He had, as was his custom, 
heen careful to gather in all the loose ends. He had 
taken care of the little things. 


And now he was on his way to an auction sale, to be 





held on the farm of Jim Johnson, three miles out of the 
city. Lenix bore on his person money to the extent of 
eleven dollars and ten cents Eight dollars and ten 


cents of this amount he had won at shooting craps at 
noon-times. The other three dollars was the money 
given him by Jane Ann. This 
ris, Jane Ann having mali 
property belonging to him valued at three dollars. It 





considered rightly 





iously destroyed certain 


had taken some headwork to devise a scheme to secure 
e vatue of his demolished smokes without awakins 


i 
sus] 


+} 
tr 


Ncior 


Wish C—— = 





“Where yo’ boys cotch up wif dat crow-bait?” 


he queried at length 





rrue, x didn’t w why he was going to th 
uctie rw t he tends muy ifter he got there 
But that was a minor matter. The big thing was |} 
was on nis Wal lis ‘ tw ght and glad Hi 
hu he ff h the scente 1 

er } pocket to the 
tune of 








wo} 1 n 1 
ber a 4 ; eart atune with it 
Who w t " ste Certain no 
Lenix There t f est sign of trouble He 
} i no r S rt ‘ ' + of trouble H 
he not ynt u ete of the Law f his 
superstitions Hi: he 1 our 1 ladder 
when by walki: t } l have kept in the 
shade? H he not be eful to stick the pin he 
ha that 1 nin y iY n the sidewalk n ar 
npaint board above | Ithough he had beer 
ebliged to w I k a! half out of I vay t 
fin u ) \r I roke no looking 35 
nce the tw ( avo 
shaving ror f n Su 
extract two + thy f owl 
sp ed sait cniy nee mn sever. 

me over his left ilder to 
Lenix saw nothing but a th held ar easy s 

heat He was on his to an auctior ile he 
expected to buy something; the very uncertainty of 
what that something might be is his greatest hap 
ness 

Destiny sometimes has a trick which she 





plays on her victims before sacrificing them, and th 
is likely why Lenix found, shortly after striking int 
the country road, a horse-shoe. It was lying corks to 
wards him, too. No negro but would have staked } 


life that such a fir meant the best kind of luck, par 


ticularly if he took the precaution to walk around it 
three times before picking it up, as Lenix did on this 
occasion. The thing to do was fasten it to his pers 
orks up, so that Good Luck couldn't possibly s} 
out, and this Len proceeded to do by fastening it 
geniously in his leather braces. It made him unco 
fortable, but that didn’t matter. It made him gladder 
great deal gladder, and surer that he was bound to 
be lucky in some way, and that mattered a great dea 


With eleven dollars and ten cents in money and a new 
f und horse shoe, anytt ing marvellous was liable to 


happen. Maybe he'd find a well-filled pocket-book 





There was no telling just what he might find 


‘jad what he Was going to find, he was soon to know 
. 


Half a mile further down the road, two scheming 


negroes sat beneath a shady elm tree, their crinkly 
neads ciose together, pianning 


not SO nuch what Ler was 


going to find, as the best way 
they could help him to find it 
hey had already secured the 


hina, which was nothing more 
} 


or ess than a_ disreputable 


oking horse, 


mn years and wisdom, whict 


apparently old 


with rather haughty mien be 
ed the waiting moments by 


biting huge chunks out of the 


ecayed fence ra to which it 


Phe he ivy-set neyro with the 
bullet-shaped head and_ gold 
tooth was sm ling broadiy it 
hatchet-faced 
hin His 
huge body shook with mirth 





negro was telil 





ean from the collar of his 
ellow sweater to the band of 
his checked, well pressed 
ti isers 


“Lor, lor!” he chuck ed, “but 
von't ole Len fume an’ paw 
ip de dirt when we saddle dat 
old skate off onter him? If it 
es’ don’ make dat conceited 
¢ 


igger sot 


up an’ consider dat 





ere’s udders jes’ as cleber as 
himself, I'll gib yo’ my skull 
ter make t s fer yore billiard 
table, Abe, I shore wi . 

The slim negro winked. “Get 
lat hoss off on Len? Why. 











Mal alibe, dat 
tish’ll swaller de 
ting clean from 
hook ter pole. 
He’s been wantin 
ter buy a hoss fer 
ong time; dat’ 
why I come long 
ter yo’, Homer 


an’ put yo-al 
‘I aint begrudg 


in’ the free dol 


Day ob iniquity, 


Abe White, I aint 





regrudgin’ it 
yne ll I ask 
s we get Len ter 
uy him. Dat 


The Deacon was afoot and dusty, but the light of victory shone through his glasses 


s anglin’ games 
I’ wanti1 
1 out iat 
The +} or 
I “Well 
ne ne ong hnere 
ow Homer 
il wher e come 
yo’-a hab 
too ich ter Say 
We t Len dat we jest buyed dat hoss, an dat we’se 
‘ t him fe fall races. Yo’ let me do de 
yo’ jes’ stan’ by an’ back up what I says.’ 
Homer Hudson’s gold tooth flashed again. “7 
reckon T’se jest naturally goin’ ter laugh so hard 


af’er it’s all ober, I won't be able ter box fer a week.” 
“Won't need ter. Us'll split fifty-fifty.” 
But yo'se sure Len’l] be “long?” 


“Certain sure He tole Bill White, las’ night, he 


vas goin’ ter de auctior Why, Homer, dere he comes 
\ L, k yo’, now, get yvore features froze an’ let 
me do de tin’ fer dat sucker, Len.” 


| EN ay proa hed the plotters, head low, eyes sear h 
. further luck. He did not 
see them until opposite them, then his eyes grew big 
s he rolled them from Homer and Abe to the horse 
ed to the rail fence 
“Well, if it aint Len Ballister Evidently 
d Hudson were surprised to see him 
Len came forward slowly, slowly leaned against the 
fence, slowly took minute stock of the horse His 
scrutiny was long and minute. 
“Where yo’ boys cotch up wif dat crow-bait?” he 
que ried at length. 
“Jes’ bought him,” 





White 








answered Abe, promptly. “Homer 
an’ me we jes’ thought we'd pick up somefin fas’ an’ 
rain him fer de fall races.” 

“Well, yo’ keep on goin’ an’ maybe yo’-all’ll fin’ him, 
Abe. Don’ look, dough, as if yo’-all had made a very 
strong start. How old yo’ call] dat hoss?” : 

‘Comin’ free nex’ spring. He's got two ob his milk 
teeth yet, he has, Ler 

“Pshaw, he don’ look much more’n a sucker. How 
much de feller yo’ get him from gib yer ter take him 
away?” 





Homer who was chewing tobacco and holding his 
! n by marvellous strength of will alone, inter 
‘re, to beg Len to be a little more moderate in 
s. “Yo’ aint got no call ter pick flaws in dat 
hoss, nohow, Len. It was our money paid fer him, an’ 
he’s ourn. He's a mighty good hoss, an’ us knows it. 


’ 


Dat’s all yo’ need worry "bout." 





| EN eyed Homer with all the disdain which one who 

“ wears a lucky horse-shoe behind his trouser-band 
may assume towards a less tucky fellow-mortal, and 
gnoring him entirely, turned to Abe again 

“Want ter sell him, Abe?” 

“Nope, us all hab quite a jant tryin’ ter get dat 
feller. Why fer should we wanter sel] him?” 

“T’ou't as if yore price wan't too high, an’ seein’ 
he’s a sorrel, I mought buy him.’ 

Abe considered a little. “What yer say, Homer?” he 
nquired. “He’s half yourn.” 

“Oh, I'll sell my half, if Len wants him, seein’s me 
an’ Len am frien’s.””. Homer smiled in dawning good 
humor. “I ’spose us kin get anudder hoss, Abe.” 

“Yes,” White hesitatedly agreed. “But I reckon 
us’ll hab ter hunt some time afore us’l] get anudder 
like Yallow Streak, dar.” 
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“How much?” Len brought the question out so 
ckly that Homer nearly swallowed his tobacco. 
‘T’irty dollars,” Abe answered “An” he’s dirt 
t ip Len.” 
Gi b I'se on my way Len turned 
K tov re 
‘Hol’ or de price us am asti7 aint 
e sellir ] etaining hand or 
1 
How much vo’ offs , Len 
“Eight dollars and ten cents, I’se offerin’. Take it 
r leab it.” 


“Us'll take it.” cried Homer, so eagerly, that were it 
not for the horse-shoe he carried Len would have made 
tracks there and then. 


Instead, he deliberated. ‘An’ yo’ bofe all guarantee 


at hoss ter be soun’ in body an’ lim’?” 

“Us do,” exclaimed the plotters together. 

“Quiet, hones’, wifout any tricks sech as balkin’ er 
breechin’?” 

“Absolutely so.” 

“Well, den, here yore eight ten."” Len went down in 
nis pocket anda produced the money 


a= reached eagerly for it, but Len waved him back. 
. J 


“Jes’ a minute, Abe, while I writes a receipt. Yo’ 





“ + 


see,” he explained, “dat’s Jane Ann’s money, an us 
¢vht as well avoid complifications.” 

“Oh sure,” said Homer, scathingly 

Len grinned. “Maybe eiver ob yo’ gents ud prefer 
ter write this receipt?” he suggested. “If so, I'd be 
glad ter let yer do it.” 

Homer and Abe exchanged glances. It was mighty 
mean of Len to remind them that they could neither 
read nor write sufficiently well to perform the task. 

“Oh, go ahead an’ us’ll sign,” said Abe casually. 

t took some little time for Len to prepare the receipt 
on the fly leaf of his note book, but the task was finally 
completed. 

“Now, Abe an’ Homer, here’s yore money. Yo’ bofe 
sign dis here receipt.” 

Abe took the pencil, and with many sighs and grim- 
aces, finally succeeded in making what might have been 
tuken for his signature. Homer haughtily refused to 
sign. “Yo’ go ahead, Len. Sign up fer me, and’ I'll 


jot my mark. Dere yo’ is, a cross af’er my name.” 

He executed the cross, and passed the book back t 
Lenix. 

“Reckon we’s best be goin’ now, Abe,” said Homer 
Relief shone in his expressive expanse of countenance 
more than relief in fact, for there was a glint of 
fiendish joy in the blood-shot eyes, contempt and exulta 
tion lurking behind the sarcastic curve of his big, 





ly ° 
For just a second a hunted, scared look dwelt in 
Len’s eyes, but he carefully re-read the receipt just 
signed by the sellers, and it passed. It was his old, 
unreadable poker face he turned to the other darkies, 
as he placed the book gently back in the inside pocket 
of his vest. 
“It was mighty good ob yo’ boys ter let me hab dat 


31 


hoss,” he said 
gratefully “T’se 
not the feller as 
will ferget it 
Homer, dere, has 
allars proved 
a mighty good 
frien’ in need ter 
me, an’ it seems 
ilmos’ too much 
ter be spilin’ his 
chance ob win 
nin’ de fall race 


wif dat fas 


sorrel, dar. So 
gents, maybe yo’ 
bes’ call de dea 
off - 


“Off, nuffin’,’ 
Homer's gilt 
smile shrank 
away before ar 
frown 
“A deal’s a deal, 


ominous 


aint it, Len?” 

“Yep,” put in 
Abe. “A deal 
sure is a deal. No 
crawfishin’, Len.” 

“IT aint wantin’ 
ter take no undue 
‘vantage ob ignor- 
ance,” said Lenix 
blandly. “An’ it 
suttingly do seem 
like I was adoin’ 
t. I’se offerin’, here an’ now, ter call de deal off. Do 
as yo’-all like about it.” 

“T’se quite satisfied to leab t’ings as they am,” 
grinned Abe 

“Sa uckled Homer 

As if sensing a danger in remaining longer to argue 
the point with the buyer, the plotters turned away 
Len sat down at the foot of the tree. He knew they 
were chuckling and squirming with sinful glee, but he 
was gravely lighting his pipe, and their demonstrations 
of joy, over landing a fish, went unheeded. 


me here,” cl 





teak were mere specks, far down the road, before 

Len slowly arose and gingerly approached his new 
purchase. The horse turned upon him a wicked eye 
and turned back its lip in sinister greeting. A couple 
of long slivers, bitten from the rail, stood out on 
either side of its jaws, giving it a sort of devilish look. 
Al] it needed was fire belching from its distended 
nostrils to make it a veritable fourteenth-century 
aragon. 

Len surveyed it from a safe distance, surveyed it 
thoughtfully and critically, the while it returned his 
look with one full of misgiving and animosity, from 
eyes which showed altogether too much white. 

“Well, I reckon I buyed somefin,” he said at last, 
aloud, and grinned at the snort of disdain which met 
his words, “Yo’ sure am a spirited li’l’ pony,” he ad- 
dressed the horse. “In spite ob de fac’ dat yo’se a 
cribber, has two win-galls, a tech ob heaves, an’ a 
spavin on yo’ lef’ fore leg, yo’-all am ready ter kick 
de Joo outin Jooruslem.” 

Len removed his felt hat and stroked his curls. “Dat 
hoss am so old he’s seen all de sin ob de world,” he 
mused. “An’ if I don’ trade him off right soon, he’s 
liable ter hab a demoralizin’ influence on me.” 

It was nearly mid-afternoon when Lenix, very 
dusty, very sweaty and very weary, limped to the 
fence surrounding the barn-yard in which the auction 
sale was under full swing, and tied a weary, dusty, 
sorrel horse to the middle rail. 

As he finished giving the tie-rein a sailor’s knot, and 
glanced over his shoulder as though to make sure that 
the eoast was clear for a quick get-away, an aged 
negro, wearing horn spectacles and a linen duster, and 
driving a fat, well-groomed sorrel in a buck-board, 
came from the vard and drew up opposite Len. 

“Why, it’s Mister Ballister,” he greeted. “How's 
yerself and de wife at hum?” 





well and able ter feed, deacon. How’s 

are?” Len adroitly side-stepped the hunch- 

ed shanks of his recent purchase and came over to 
where the deacon was leaning far over the dash-board. 
taking stock of the horse tied to the fence as well as 


his short-sighted eyes would allow. 
“Whar yo’ all get hold ob dat hoss?” asked the 
eacon, as they shook hands. 
“Jes’ bought him dis mornin’, deacon. He’s a Wi! 
rino. sired by Old Tramp Wilbrino, wif a record of 
two-sixty nine, flat.” 
Continued on page 77 





KFAKERS—And Others 
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HE Yukon was full of fakers, from the out-and- 

out crook and professional gambler to the other- 

wise honest miner who faked the amount of 
work that the law provided must be done on each claim. 
They cropped up everywhere. 

Foremost among those I remember was Hatfield the 
Rain-maker. The opening up of the creeks has changed 
the conditions governing water supply. In the early 
days there was always an abundant supply of water 
throughout the summer for sluicing purposes but, as 
the trail of the prospector spread up the creeks, the 
banks were bared of trees and the hillsides were 
cpened to the spring suns. As a result the ice and 
snow thawed out quickly and went away in raging 
freshets. It followed that the supply of water for the 
summer work became more scarce all the time. Fin- 
ally it became a more or less common thing for work 
to be suspended at certain times during the summer. 
The warm weather was of short duration at best and 
as a result these enforced delays were little short of 
disastrous. 

The solution was brought back by Comptroller 
Lithgow on his return from a holiday trip in Cali- 
fornia. He got the Yukon council together and told 
them about it. “There's Sa wonder worker in California, 
a man who makes rain,” he said. “I heard about him 
everywhere I went. He’s been up and down Cali- 
fornia and everywhere he goes the rain follows. No 
place is too dry for him. Let’s get him up here.” 

The council was made up of hard-headed fellows and 
they didn’t warm up at once to the suggestion that 
Hethel, the magician, should be imported to the 
Yukon. 

“What’s his method?” asked one. “Does he take a 
stick like Moses and give the rocks a rap or two? Or 
has he got a pull with the weather-man?” 

“It is easy to scoff,” said Lithgow. “I'm telling you 
that this man gets the results. There’s no hanky- 
panky about it either. He doesn’t depend on incanta- 
tions or spells. He’s a scientist and uses chemicals. 
It’s a business proposition from start to finish.” 

The upshot was that the council gave in. The situa- 





tion was serious—the drought was especially bad at 
the time—and there was nothing to lose in any case. 
Money was the cheapest thing in the Yukon; and it 





Catching fish on the Yukon in winter time. 


f Daw son C ity 


would be a novelty as well So 
they sent for Hatfield. 

I saw him when he stepped off 
the boat—a raw-boned fellow with 
a nose like a hawk and long 
blonde hair, dressed in a long- 
tailed coat and with a wide 
slouch hat on his 
head. Certainly he 
looked the part. 

It did not take him 
long to fix up a bar- 
gain with the auth- 
orities. He was a 
grand talker with an 
easy flow of words 
that had something 
of a seductive qual- 
ity about them. He 
was to get his ex- 
penses in any case, 
rain or no rain— 
three thousand dol- 
lars in all. If he 
produced a fall of so 
many inches on the 
mountain side, he 
was to get an addi- 
tional $10,000. The 


council was to pay half and the miners agreed to make 








up the other half among themselves. Hatfield couldn 
“ng no matter what happened 
bargain. 


He had made a good 


HE next step was to look over the ground and he 

finally selected the Big Dome as the scene of oper 
itions. The Dome was the outstanding peak around 
Dawson, thrusting its rounded summit, like the poll of 
a bald-headed man, a good three thousand feet into the 
air. Practically all the gold-bearing creeks of the 
Klondyke had their source on the Big Dome 

Hatfield erected a tripod of poles about forty feet 
high on the crest of the Big Dome and on the top he 
aes ‘ed a box about two feet square. Into this box he 
had poured a queer combination of chemicals. It was 

then draped in a black cloth. There 

was a great deal of mystery about it 

a all—guards set around the place to 

keep interlopers off and the supplies 

smuggled up under cover of dark 

Hatfield, as I take it, was a bit of 

an artist. He haa the whole popula- 

tion agog with the fuss and feathers 
in which he clothed his act 

Under the tripod he pitched his 
tent—more precautions—and then 
like the seven wise virgins, proceeded 
to watch and wait, He had visitors 
continuously, doubting souls who 
went up to scoff and remained to 
watch askance. There was some- 
thing about Hatfield, with his solemn 
mien and his unfathomable eyes, that 
made scoffers uncomfortable. 

This went on for a week or so and 
then one day clouds blew up over the 
Big Dome fe rain begain to fall 
Down in Dawson men looked at one 
another and said: “The son of a 
gun’s turned the trick after all.” 
The rain grew into a decently heavy 
downpour and all intent to treat the 
matter with levity vanished. Fora 
time there was a fairly general belief 
that Hatfield had actually been re- 
sponsible for the downpour. 

Then the rain-clouds passed over 
and the sun came out: It had only 
been a shower. Even in the driest 
times an occasional shower is to be 
expected. Men on the streets grin- 
ned, and said, “Luck isn’t with Hat- 
field after all.” It wasn’t. After 
that there was a long dry spell with 
not a drop of moisture from Heaven 
to help the man up on the Big Dome 
earn his ten thousand. Finally he 
















Above: The new method of hy- 
draulic mining Left: The eld 
method of sluicing. 


gave up and decamped 
after collecting his expense 
money 


Hew to Find Gold 


fone there 
the 


were gold 
finders who drift 
ed in. One week 
I] ran up toa 
claim on Domin 

‘jon Creek ir 

which I was in- 

terested. I was 
standing in front of 
the cabin when a 
stranger came up and 
accosted me. It was 
dusk at the time and 
I was not able to see 
him closely but at 
first glance it looked 
like Hatfield The 
stranger was tall and 
blonde with a droop- 
ing moustache of the kind that has become known as 
the Cousin Egbert. He bore so close a resemblance 
to the vanished Rain-Maker that the thought ran 
through my mind that the latter had come back. 

The stranger had a queer contrivance in his hand, 
which resembled a druggist’s weighing machine He 
carried it very carefully. 

“This here machine,” he informed me in a nasal 
arawl, “shows where gold can be found br digging.” 

“My good man,” I said, “if that’s the case you are 
in a fairy way to become the King of the Klondyke 
What have you struck with it?” 

He seemed a little put out at this question, but 
rallied promptly 

“T hold it—like this—in front of me,” he said. “Then 
! walk ahead and when I step over gold—the machine 
tells me.” 

“How?” 

“That’s my secret,” said the man. “Here’s where 
you come in. You pay me twenty dollars down. Ther 
I go over your claims. If I show you where the gold 
is, you pay me $180.00 more. That's fair enough.” 

“And what,” I insinuated, “if you don’t find the gold 
for me?” 

“Then there’s no harm done,” said the other. “If 
there is gold around I find it. If this machine doesn’t 
register anything on the claim, hustle out and sel] that 
claim mighty damn quick. It’s no good.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’m a good guesser—about as good as 
your machine, I think. I don’t know of any easier 
way of saving twenty dollars than by saying ‘Good 
evening to you, stranger.’” 





He went on down the creek and put his proposition 
up to everyone he met Plenty of them fell for it 
He never located any gold for them, as far as I was 
able to learn, although Dominion was a rich gold-bear 
ing creek. One miner, who was noted for his practical 
jokes, played a trick on the Gold-Finder that more 
than compensated the victims for the loss of their 
money This man, whose name was Shorty Square, 


put several thousand dollars’ worth of gold dust into a 




















sack and buried it just beneath the surface on his clain 
Then he lured the Gold-Finder. 

“Ll sort a lead you over the ground,” he said. “I’ve 
a notion there’s a streak of gold running in this dire 


He led the faker, machine in hand, until the latter 
stood directly over the buried sack. 
his hand for the other to stop 

“How about that?” he demanded 
ikely spot.” 

NT 4} 


Ther he held uy 
len 1a Uy 


“Seems ke a 


Nothing here,” said the faker. “There aint ar 
signs of gold around.” 


‘Come off that, you swindle!” roared 
‘Step off while I show you up!” 

He kicked the earth aside and dragged out the sac} 
1f gold, which he opened before the eyes of the crest 
fallen Gold-Finder. “Now, pass back my twenty 
bucks, see,”’ ordered the miner 

He got his money and the stranger rapidly shook 


the dust of Dominion from his feet. 


Candles Made of Water 
T= most laughable fraud perpetrated was in the 
middie of winter, in one of the earlier years of the 
boom. I have forgotten the 1 of the 
fellow who was responsible for it, so I 
him Light—a name with some significance as will 
jevelop later. Light had made up his mind 
were other ways of making a pile than by digging gold. 
He decided to get the gold from those who had 
lug it. 
One of the scarcest articles on the market in the 





genious 





that there 


already 


fead of winter was candles It was necessary to 
ight up at three in the after 
nine in the morning; and car 
tors in illumination. They were used a great deal up 
yn the creeks, where the miners would stick them in 


} 


holders in the mine walls. Toward the end of the 


yn and keep it up until 


lies were the main fac- 





winter season the price of candles would be running 
the fresh egg a close price for first pia 
This man Light devised an igen. S$ pint rma 
ng money out of candles. He mixed milk with water 
and ran the substance into candle moulds which he 
promptly shoved outside to freeze. With the tempera 
ture down to 50 or 60 below a few 
sufficed to turn the xture 


nto very presentable looking candles 


ninutes 






He made them in huge quantities and 
packed them away in boxes 

Then he sallied out and booked 
orders all around town at an average 
price of $25.00 a box. How many 
orders te received I do not know but, 
yn a count later, it was estimated that 
he disposed of at least one hundred 
boxes. These he filled at once, deliver- 
ing the boxes in person and collecting 
yn the spot. As the purchasers were 
nerchants and hotel men, for the most 
part, the boxes were put into stock and 
the wily Mr. Light was well out of 
town before the hoax was discovered 





Fake Representation on Claims 
“TSHERE was a great deal of faking 
done with regard to representa- 
tion on the claims. The law provided 
that a man had to do two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of work on a claim each 
year in order to get a renewal. The 
rate cf payment allowed for drill- 
ing was two dollars a foot. Many 
miners had claims located here and 
there which they were not ¢ 
tively working, but which they « 
sired to retain, and frequently they would hire some- 
one to go out and do the necessary amount of work to 
renew the title for another year. This led to a great 
deal of crooked work one way and another 
One morning I boarded the stage for Dominior 
Creek and, piling in right behind me, was a miner I 
knew quite well. I shall ca!l him Sam for short. He 
was carrying an unusual looking tool—a long steel, 
nalf-inch rod, flattened at one end like a dr l] 1 looked 
it over curiously. 


ac 
7 
le- 


“What are you going to do with that, Sam?” I asked 
He gave me a slow wink “Going up to do some 


representing up on Dominion,” he said 
‘But what do you need tl ; 
‘Never mind that rod,” he sai til 
right enough. You see, I got into old Alex. Mac 
donald for about $3,500, and 
by doing the work on some of his 


lal 


Ion. He has a doz nor more 

“You've got a busy season ahead of you then if you 
expect to do it all yourself.’ 

He winked again. “It aint going to take so long,” 
ke said 
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Instead of staying at the roud-house that night, San 
struck off up the creek Apparently he was anxious 
to vet « tne yb without any ela\ 

Next morr ng, my own errar i being one l t or 
he stage for the return trip At the last moment, 
Sam came puffing up, a bag over his back and t steel 

under his arm. 

‘What! Going back so soon?” I asked 


‘Yes. Got to get back,” said Sam, shortly He was 


na communicative mood at al 


CEVERAL ears ft I rar nto Sar ar he 
S int y referred to the trip. As far as I car 
his words, I } e jotted them dowr 
Remem! hat day we went up to Dominion to 
ethe with a two-inch steel rod, so long? Ha, ha! 


{ wanta tell you all about it. The best thing I ever 

illed off, that. You see I owed the old King a pile of 
I uld ever pay off, and I agreed to 
‘hese here fellows’that run the 
ess, they aint as sharp as they think they 








1ad a set price for everything—-two dollars 





a foot for drilling, see, but no word as to how big a 
hole the drill’s got to mak So I takes a 
half-inch al and I goes up to the Creek 
d that night, seeing as it was good moon- 
light, I put in on one of the King’s claims, hammering 
that rod down into the ground. As soon as I got it 
down two feet I pulled it up again—two dollars’ worth 





ef work, see? By morning I had the whole debt worked 
eff—$3,500 a night is pretty good pay even for the 
Yukon. I got permission first to do all the represent- 
ing on one claim, and of course I picked out a good 
one—one I knew was a quagmire. It was dead easy 
running that 


driil in and out 


“When I got in to Dawson I went over to the renewal 


clerk and made out a declaration of the feet I drilled 
and the King gets his renewals on all the eclai He 
would've been madder'’n hops if he’d known what I did, 


because he was out that much work.’ 


I felt it my duty to protest. “Sam,” I 





representing wouldn’t have stood the test if they had 
found you out.” 


Shipping over a million dollars’ worth of gold dust 


“What of it?” he retorted. “How much good was 
any of the representing? 


statements 


Everybody swore out false 
You know that as well as I do. Why, say, 
the renewal clerk knew it too. I'll bet he used to say 
to himself every time anyone came in, ‘Here comes an 
vther danged liar.’ Why, man, the Government ex 


” 


‘ted us to lie about our claims 


1 about the 
tricks of the trad One of the stories he retailed is 
worth repeating, 
miner who 


To prove his case he proceeded to tell 


before passing or There was one 


wanted to get a renewal on a quartz clain 


that he held and he was dist tly adverse to the idea 
f doing the necessary amount of work. So here was 
the plan he evolve \Tunne was a . at the 
at Ff SP0.00 foot This fellow built ¢ ne ut 
rom his quartz vein by putt yr iT i scant r two 

p rocks up all arour t This he ade ter 
feet lone and. when finished, it oke like 1 ricketty 
arbor n e of stones It w wo-} 1 ob Then he 
went it Dawson, swore out his papers and got his 
renewa The first windstorm that came along did not 


leave one stone standing on another 


I may add that the Government finally took cog 


nizance of such tricks and specified more closely the 
kind of work that had to be put ir 


[ DON’T know that Asa Hayden belongs in this 
chapter as he was not a faker in any sense of the 
word, but he certainly succeeded in “putting something 
over” on the people of Grand For So perhaps the 
told here 
Asa Thursa Hayden was a doctor, although he never 
1 medicine in the Yukon He was a ‘all 
anky American—a melancholy sort of fellow wh« 
! around and never indulged in conversatior 
He was regarded by some as 
mystery and by others as being a little “off.” I saw 
him once or twice in Dawson, and remembered hin 
particularly because of his unusual appearance 

The one subject that Hayden was ready to discuss 
was the depth at which gold was to be located. Bed 
rock, in which gold is found, was generaily down fron 
eighteen to thirty feet below the surface. Hayden had 
a theory that there would be a second bed rock some 
where below, and that if it could be reached it would 
be found simply rotting with gold. He used to enlarge 
on this theory with the earnestness of a man with but 
one idea, his eyes popping with excitement, his hands 
quivering as though with a nervous anxiety to handle 
the gold that lay so far below. 

Wel!, Hayden finally decided to try it out and he 
selected Grand Forks, which is located where the 
Eldorado enters Bonanza Creek. He got a piece of 
ground up the valley above the town where the first 
bed rock had been shorn of its gold. Whether he was 
the original owner or not I cannot say. Anyway he 
started to dig. 

As might be expected he went at it alone and in his 
usual strange, secretive way. He rigged up a primi 
tive windlass and bucket to bring the carth to the sur 
face. It did not take him long to get down twenty 
feet or so, but after that the progress made was slower 
because the ground had to be thawed out first. It was 
made slower still because, after filling the bucket, he 
would have to climb the ladder and haul the bucket uy 
to the surface. Then down again he would go, fil 
another bucket full, climb up and dump it and so or 

over and over again. 
He kept this up for days, then 
weeks, then months—silent, patient 





story can be 


practise 


except on one subdject. 


Pere — untiring At first the other miners 
— i ie paid little attention to him but, as the 
= s east, dump around the mo he sha 

—— lu und tt uth of the shaft 
oe aah wr “ - - 
. em aaa aed grew and grew they began to take 
ae peta eR eee ee + notice. 
= re Rn Dames r= “ee . ‘ , ” 
pmaciee ene . For God’s sake, Asa,” they used 
“- — a - . 
a end to say, “how much farther you going to 
eat ein ae RNR » , ’ ‘“L: : 
—_ en go? You'll bump into China sure if 
ee Meet " ” 
per ‘ ad — . you keep on much longer. 
+ -- He paid no attention to them but 


kept on at his feverish work, climbing 
up and down his ladder as though 
driven by some almost supernatural) 
force. He kept it up for two years 
and a half! 


Asa Makes a Strike 
OW far down he had driven his 
shaft by that tire no one knew; 
but it must have been a wonderfully 
long way! The end came too suddenly 
and strangely for any computation to 
be made on that score. 

One winter day, when the thermom 
eter was hovering around sixty below 
on the surface of earth, Asa made his 
strike. He climbed up the ladder 
faster than any human being ever be- 
fore made such an ascent, with something licking 
at his heels that froze his tongue with terror 
to the roof of his mouth. Some people saw 
him suddenly emerge from the mouth of the shaft like 

jack-in-the-box After him came—no, not some 
strange animal from underground—but a rushing 
bubbling flood of ice cold water! It flowed out so fast 
that everyone, including Hayden himself, beat a 
hurried retreat. He had, very apparently, tapped some 
reservoir far down in the bowels of the earth. 

Shades of Noah! The water poured out of that hol 
n ever increasing volume. It flowed down over the 
town until the streets were like the streets of Venice 


And remember, it was about sixty below zero and wher 





stationary anywhere it froze solid 
The most charitable thing said about Asa Hayder 


he opinion voiced by one resident of 
four 


Grand Forks, who found a foot of ice on the floor of 
s one-storey home “That blank idjit,” he declaimec 
ought to be put inside a belt filled with dynamite an« 
then chucked down to the bottom of his blank-blanh 
hole!” 
( nitar ead , page ®t 
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Our Soldiers — Or “Our” Aliens 


HERE arises from every province in the Domin- 

ion a demand that aliens, or alien enemies, shall 

not be allowed to occupy any position which is 
desired by a returned soldier; that the influx of aliens 
shall be carefully regulated during the period of re- 
adjustment; and that undesirable aliens shall be de- 
ported without unnecessary delay. In one day’s news 
appeared an item to the effect that the Sydney, N.S. 
branch of the G. W. V. A. had passed a resolution de 
manding “the deportation from the country of all 
enemy aliens,” and also a despatch from Vancouver 
that the G. W. V. A. of British Columbia was request- 
ing the Employers’ Association to ask its members who 
“have enemy aliens in their employ to dismiss them and 
give their places to returned soldiers.” 

Canadian papers are unanimously of the opinion that 
no alien must occupy a position for which a returned 
soldier is available. Almost every paper agrees that, 
for a time at least, immigration must be restricted, 
though there are divergencies as to the severity and 
duration of such regulation. On the question of deport- 
ation there is also a remarkable consensus of opinion, 
clouded, however, by such questions as: What is an 
alien? What is an “undesirable” alien? Does Canada 
need the alien for “cheap” labor? To what country can 
the alien be deported? and What means of transporta- 
tion is available for this purpose? 

On these questions Canadian newspapers are very 
vague—and most of them exceptionally bashful about 
coming forward with useful suggestions or practical 
solutions, 

The War Veterans are quite clear as to what they 
would do with alien enemies, had they the whole say in 
the matter. Altheugh many associations throughout 
the country have passed resolutions on the question, 
the Toronto branch of the G. W. V. A. expresses the 
views of all perhaps more succinctly than any other. 
According to the Toronto Daily Star their platform is: 

“Disfranehise every naturalized alien enemy for 
fifteen years. 

“Denaturalize every dangerous naturalized alien 
enemy. 

“Have every non-naturalized alien enemy forfeit war 
wealth, pay his debts, then repatriate him to his own 
country. 

“Exclude alien encmy immigrants, say for twenty 
years. 

“Require all immigrants (excepting those from parts 
of the British Empire) to furnish a personal history 
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By H. T. Webster 
The kind of a job that doesn’t appeal to 
Wilbur. 














and take the oath of allegiance at the end of one year’s 
residence. 

“Solicit dismissal of al] alien enemies and have re- 
turned soldiers replace them. 

“In future issue no license in the city of Toronto to 
an unnaturalized alien.” 

The United States Congress will consider at its ap 
proaching session a bill to rigorously control, to the 
point of exclusion, immigration for a period of four 
years. The Brandon Sun endorses this policy: 


“Canada may well follow closely in the footsteps of 
Uncle Sam as regards controlling immigration closely 
for the next four years. During that time it is more 
than likely this country will have all the labor it re- 
quires—to allow large numbers to pour in from war- 
stricken Europe would be courting embarrassing con- 
ditions in the labor market.” 


The Toronto Telegram then, quite appositely, re 
marks: 

“Question for Uncle Sam: ‘If all the undesirable 
aliens in the United States are deported, who will read 
the Hearst papers?’” 

The Saskatoon Star believes that Canada will con 
tinue to be an attractive field for immigration, so that 
only “the kind calculated to aid the country in its de 
velopment” need be admitted. This paper remarks: 

“The United States is placing stringent restriction 
upon immigration for a period of four years. Canada, 
on the other hand, can use a considerable number of 
immigrants, at least after a short period has elapsed. 
A period should be left in which to make sure that al! 
the returning soldiers are profitably employed, and 











Canada is not an insular country—the men 
and women of this Dominion are essentially 
broad-minded. The reader of MACLEAN’S in 
British Columbia wants to know the trend of 
opinion on any public question in Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island; the Nova Scotian is in- 
terested in Manitoba's views; and so on. 

Hence this new department, which is intro- 
duced to MACLEAN’S readers this month, and 
will be a regular feature. Look for your news- 
paper’s views; if it has said anything particu- 
larly noteworthy on “This month’s vital ques- 
tion,” you'll likely find it here. 

This month—Canadian soldiers want jobs, 
aliens have jobs. MACLEAN’s tells you what 
the live papers of this country have to say 
about it. 











after that desirable immigrants should be welcomed. 
Yet there must be care taken to see that only desirable 
immigrants are received. The prospect is that there 
will be a considerable swing of population westward 
from the old lands, and with the United States closing 
its gates, much of this will certainly come to Canada. 
..... Not only can the Dominion afford to ‘pick and 
choose,’ but it cannot afford not to.” 

The Montreal Star points out: 

“Immigration restriction is a part of reconstruction. 
It is necessary for both temporary and permanent ser- 
vice. A flood of foreign immigrants now would in- 
tensify every problem of readjustment, economic, 
social and political. It would prevent effectively the 
laying of foundations for cleaner, saner communities, 
and a purer national life.” 

Other papers from coast to coast advise regulation, 
but counsel against a too-rigorous exclusion. 

“Enemy aliens must go.” So frequently has this 
heading appeared above editorials during the past 
month that there appears to be no two ways about it. 
Some papers insist that he must “go” from the country 
—whence, they say not. Other editors would be satis- 
fied as long as they “go” from any job that a returned 
soldier ean fill. One of the first dailies to urge the 
“going” was the Hamilton Times, which says: “I-told- 
you-so,” remarking: 
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By Briggs 


Canada doesn't want this type of employer 


“The Times has for many years been urging the 
Government to get rid of the alien, and when the war 
was on it was continually demanding that the enemy 
alien should be put under Government control, but 
nothing was done.” 





The Quebec Telegraph paragrapher prophesies that 
2,500 aliens interned in Canada, 


} 


“There are about 
be 2,500 aliens out-turned from 


and they will soon 


Canada.” 

The Winnipeg Telegram is very emphatic: 

“The deportation of enemy aliens is one of the most 
pressing questions of the moment. There can be no 
doubt that the enemy aliens have got to go. The 
pressure of public opinion, not alone that of the re- 
turned soldier, who knows the enemy alien far better 
than can y who have stayed at home, but of the 
whole country, has already forced the Government 
to give way partially on this point; and that pressure 
will continue until the whole question is settled by 
the deportation of every enemy alien who cannot sub 
stantiate his loyalty to Canada’s cause.” 








The Toronto Star covers the subject adequately 
when it says: 

“There are many of these men for whom Canada has 
no use, and they ought to be packed up and deported to 
the countries from whence they came and of which 
they were so fond when the war was on, and which 
they used to hope and believe would be victorious ir 
the war. These men have been a source of trouble and 
expense during the war; they have nothing in common 
with us; had disaster come upon us they would have 
rejoiced; had. the enemy prevailed over us they would 
have been the agents of the enemy in the plundering 
of us. The war may be over, but distrust of these men 
is still warranted.” 

The Guelph Herald favors the deportation of the 
“unfriendly alien” only, saying: 

“Common sense was shown in putting the word ‘un 
friendly’ in the Guelph resolution, for it would ad 
mittedly work considerable hardship, and prove a large 
order, to ask the Dominion Government to deport 171, 
000 persons now in Canada who were born in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, some of whom 
aave married and settled here and now own property. 

“What we really want to get rid of is all unfriendly 
and undesirable foreigners who are displacing Can 
adian labor.” 


A warning against the arousing of “racia] preju- 
dices” is voiced by the Quebec Telegraph: 

“The matter of defining what aliens are desirable 
and what are not is extremely difficult, and in a matter 
of this kind there is always the danger of racial preju- 
dices being aroused, of regrettable persecution being 
indulged in, and in strained relations with foreign 
powers resulting.” 

The Hamilton Times thinks it unlikely that the 
Government will interfere with “foreigners in Hamil- 
ton who have bought property, married, and settled 














down, and have comported themselves as good citi- 
zens. A struck by the Manitoba 
Free Press: 


warning note is 


“Compliance with the demand for the discharge by 
employers of alien workers will not lessen the difficul- 
ties of those responsible for dealing with disorder and 
unemployment. These aliens have to be fed, housed 
and, it may be, deported.” 


The whole question of deportation, with its attenda 
lifficulties, 


is well handled by the Saskatoon Star: 


‘This problem also presents difficulties. The British 
Government has informed Ottawa that it is now pos- 
repatriate enemy aliens not exceeding one 
hundred in number. The number is almost trivial, yet 


sible to 











for the present it is all the Dominion Government can 
send, and it will be some time before the limitations im- 
posed by the shortage of shipping and restrictions by 
enemy countries upon repatriation can be extended 

‘Deportation,’ of course, is general term. Ap 
plied in ‘this connection it simply means repatriation 
The United State s has not, and will not for some time 
at least, let down the bars against entry into that coun- 
try of enemy aliens. No country wants to be a dump- 
ing-ground for undesiral from other lands. The 
Germans and Austrians, whom the federal Govern 
ment wants to deport, must simply be sent back to 


Germany or Austria, and at 
restrictions by the 
of those they will 
words, Canada car 
Germany will accept.” 


present there are still 
enemy countries upon the number 
accept as repatriates. In other 
deport only as many Germans as 


mit der Aliens!” 
ters of the 
divergent the 


**Raus 
Editorial wri entire Dominion, no matter 
ir views may be on the tariff or 
prohibition, are emphatically one when it comes to the 
question of an undesirable alien occupying a job while 
Canadians 


how 


lly those who are War Veterans— 
It would be a 


especia 
are idle. “erying shame if a single alien 
work .... 80 capable 
returned was seeking for employ 
The Kingston Standard says: 


retained at 
and willing 
ment,’ 


were long as a 
man 
Says one writer 
“Aliens must not be allowed to continue in work when 
Canadians who can fill their places are idle.” 
The Hamilton 
“The idle men are here and the alien is at work, and 
so long as this situation exists the unrest will continue.” 


Times issues this warning: 


And the Peterborough Review: 


“There are enemy aliens holding comfortable jobs in 
this city, while native Canadians, including returned 
soldiers, are idle. This condition must be remedied.” 

In a strong editorial headed “Procrastination,” the 
Manitoba Free Press calls insistently for ac tion on the 
part of federal, provincial and municipal authorities, 
pointing out that: 


” 


the complaints of the returned soldiers as to 
labor and the employment problem cannot be 
ignored.” 

Harris 
M.P.P 


does 


alien 
simply 
Pat, and blind 
who now edits Turner’s Weekly, 
his words, and deplores the attitude 
some politicians are taking toward alien enemies in no 
unmistakable languag 


Turner, the ex-Princess 
for Saskatoon, 


not mince 


that 40 or 50 
these aliens 


“St i unprece dented 
should slobber all over 
s actually finished.” 


The Va 


men in Regina 
before the war 


neouver Province 


says: 

‘Probably the most appreciated and reassuring wel 
come arch yet erected is the one bearing the inscription, 
‘Your old jobs are waiting you, boys’.” 


No employer, who considers public opinion a factor 


, will hire 


labor, even if it is 
asserts the Toronto Mail and Empire, 


Rights” 


in his business alien 


cheaper, under 


the heading: “The Returned Soldiers’ 


‘The Winnipeg trouble over the employment of 


enemy aliens in preference to returned soldiers ought 
to be a warning to employers .... Even if aliens can 
» had for lower wages, or if they are more efficient 


for the time, they will not be given preference by the 
wise or patriotic employer who reckons public opinion 
is a factor in his business.” 

Thomas 


The St similar 


views: 


Times Journal 


expresses 


“Physical disabilities may sometimes operate as a 
preventive to the performance of the same amount of 
work at the outset as the man who has been at the 
bench cr who has warmed an office stool while his fel 
low man has battled for world freedom. ‘Business’ 
would say of such man: ‘This talk of giving returned 
men their jobs when they return trem the war is all 
very well in theory, but I have to meet a stiff competi- 
tion and I cannot afford to pay a man who does less 
work than his fellow employee, the same wage as one 
who does a full day’s work.’ That may be ‘business’ 
but it is poor business, and worse patriotism.” 


MACLEAN’S 


MAGAZINE 





THAT DEMOBILISEO” FEELING 
Shepard, in Londor Pune 
Try this on the A.P.M.! 


Many 
uttention to the fact that “a vast number of aliens are 
engaged in which the average Canadian-born 
citizen considers beneath him and wil! “Low 
class”—cheap—“labor is imperative,” asserts Major J. 
W. Maddin, of Sydney, N.S., provincial president for 
Nova Scotia of the G. W. V. A. 
others will have to be allowed in again, 

This view is taken by La Tribune, 
P.Q., which says: 

“Among the foreigners who are preparing to return, 
either of their own volition or by force of law, to 
their former country, there are, without doubt, a large 
number whom it is in our interests to keep here. 

. . . Business will return, little by little, to a normal 
state, and we will be obliged, as we have been in the 
past, to appeal to the alien workman. What, then, will 
be his attitude? This: it will be necessary for us to 
spend a considerable sum of money to attract to this 
country a class of immigrants who may, perhaps, be no 
better than those who arrived before the war. 

It is not the work which is distasteful, but the condi- 
tions under which it is done, claims the Winnipeg 
Telegram, advocating improved conditions: 


employers and a number of veterans draw 
labor 


not do.”’ 


If aliens are deported 
he contends. 
of Sherbrooke 


“These employers would find that if they made their 
places of business fit for white men to work in, they 
would have no difficulty in getting white men to work 
in them. It is idle to say that it cannot be done, for it 

















By Morris 


2? 


can be done, and it is done in places where conditions 
of work are the subject of careful official regulations.” 

The Telegram follows up this subject later, 
it in this fashion: 


putting 


“Are we to assume that Canadians have reached that 
stage of luxury-loving where it is essential that we 
should import a race of inferior beings to do our work? 
Are we already so degenerate that we cannot become a 
self-contained nation, that we cannot accomplish the 
tasks which lie before us within our borders? The 
thing is unthinkable. 

“For every kind of work that is to be done in Canada, 
men among the returned soldiers can be found to do it. 
But it is not to be expected, and Canada does not ex- 
pect, that the returned soldier shall be asked to do that 


35 


work at a less than a reasonable wage, or that he shall 
be expected to compete with the bohunks of Central 
Europe, who have been accustomed in their own coun- 
try to submit to being driven like cattle, who are 
ignorant of every principle of sanitation, and lost to 
all sense of decency in living conditions.” 

The Manitoba Government has established a Board 
of Inquiry for aliens suspected of favoring Germany 
during the war. The Toronto Globe advocates a similar 
board for Toronto. 

About the middle of February the 
ment passed an order-in-council conferring power, ac- 


Federal Govern- 
cording to the Toronto Globe 

a . upon the County and District Judges of the 
a ior Court to direct the internment as prisoners of 
we a persons of alien enemy nationality residing or 
being within the designated localities.” 


Whether this will prove adequate remains to be seen. 


The returned soldier’s mental attitude toward his 
resumed civilian employment, and his adaptability 
both mental and physical, in regard to such work, 


many Canadian editorial writers—and others. 
These men will be “one of the richest and most potent 
human assets ever received by a young and advancing 
nation,” according to the Manitoba Free Press. 
Viscount Bryce, in an Essay on “War and Human 
Progress,” “Discipline has its worth, but it may 
obedience is useful, 
involves 


terests 


says: 
imply some loss of individuality; 
but (except with the highly intelligent) it 
some loss of initiative.” 


The Montreal Witness is in accord with this view: 

“During their service they have been robbed of all 
initiative, and almost every action of their lives, no 
matter how unimportant, as on which foot they will 
start walking, when and how they will stop walking, 
what time they will go to bed, hew they will shave, cut 
their hair, exactly how they will pack their clothes, 
make up their beds, and many other minutiae, each of 
which must be done with a precision that will produce 
an exact uniformity with like acts of the others. Be- 
sides this, they have lived without incentive to weigh 
advantage and choose advantageous courses of action.’ 


A Maritime Provinces paper calls attention to the 

“ ..... shock, the enervation of war. All these 
causes unite to fix a handicap on the soldier. They 
tend to a destruction of efficiency that calls for recon- 
struction.” 


The Brockville Times 
sideration on this score: 

“The men who go to work without delay will have to 
be treated with considerable sympathy, for their mental 
condition cannot possible be what it was formerly, 
though physically they may appear all right.” 


and Recorder calls for con- 


The Winnipeg Telegram quotes a local contemporary 
as saying: 

“Many of the returned soldiers find it difficult to get 
back again into the routine of everyday life. This was 
to be expected. Their experience as soldiers has tem- 
porarily unfitted many of them for the duties of civilian 
life. It could not be otherwise.” 

The Telegram is emphatic in its denunciation of this 
“pernicious doctrine,” and doesn’t mince its language: 

“It is unfair and unjust and a slander upon the 
returned soldiers. The Telegram speaks from experi- 
ence, for it has fifteen returned men back upon its 
staff and every one of them is as efficient and as com- 
petent as he ever was before the war. 

“The 
back, and will 
competent, as our contemporary suggests we should. 


Telegram expects thirty or forty more of them 
not look upon them as inferior or in- 


Of those who are returning the Toronto News says: 

“In returning to civil life they will be better citizens 
because of their experiment in altruistic living. It is 
reasonable to believe that they will have a warmer 
interest in the national progress than if they had re- 
mained at home wrapped up in their own concern.” 

“War’s heritage to Canada”—and a goodly one— 
says the Manitoba Free Press of the returning 
This paper concludes a powerful editorial with this 
tribute: 


heroes. 


“The Canadian soldiers are coming home with a 
re putation for successful campaigning which is not ex- 
celled by any of their allies; scores of thousands of 
them have wrestled bodily with death time and time 
again, and they will have a far deeper and keener 
realization of human values than many of the home- 
staying population. 

“These men have seeing manhood tried and 
tested by the fiercest and most exacting demands, and 
they will return to Canada with, inevitably, larger 
ideas about the relations and standards of our social 
and civil life. The war will have given a more exalted 
note to the character of our soldiers, and in every 
sense the men who come back to us from Armageddon 
will be notable men.” 


been 
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Germany Ready For Trade 


War 


Huge Deposits of Material Ready in Neutral 
Countries Now 





A WRITER who has studied trade and economic 
‘ conditions generally in Europe very closely since 
the war began, Isaac F. Marosson, strikes a note 
of warning in The Saturday Evening Post under the 
heading, “Can Germany Come Back?” He believes 
that, in a trade sense, Germany can and will “come 
pack” with a vengeance. From what he has seen and 
heard, he believes that the Germans are planning a 
trade war on the world, and that they hold many 
trump cards. He writes in part, as follows: 


During the past three years I visited every neutral 
country in Europe. I went to find out just what the 
German economic, penetration was doing and to see at 
first hand the foundation that Germany was rearing 
upon which to erect the structure of her post-war trade. 
Everywhere I discovered the silent army of propagan- 
lists and well-wishers strictly on the job. Everywhere 
{ found immense stores of raw materials piled up 
igainst that day when the German factory would cease 
to produce shells and divert its energy to the products 
1f peace. Everywhere I heard that familiar refrain: 
‘Germany cannot be beaten.’”’ Now that the great de- 
cision has been registered this defiance of the truth has 
not subsided. 

I speak from experience because I happened to be in 
Switzerland four days before the armistice was signed, 
and when everyone knew that it would be signed. The 
German diplomats and economic propagandists at Berne 
and Zurich were just as cocky and defiant as I found 
their colleagues in Holland in June, and in Spain, 
Sweden and elsewhere a year ago. That is why I say it 
is dangerous optimism to believe that, despite the jolt 
that defeat and the surrender of her fleet administered 
to German pride, it is not highly important for the 
United States and the rest of the civilized world to 
scrutinize the German economic situation carefully and 
unite to make it difficult for Germany to swing back 
to a commercial authority that has been synonymous 
with world conquest. . 

I use the words “apparent collapse” advisedly and 
jeliberately. because I am still convinced that there is 
1 good deal of camouflage in Germany’s protests about 
economic disintegration and the inability to make ade- 
quate restitution for the horrors and humiliations that 
she imposed upon the world. The German armies have 
been received at home as conquerors. Her whole in- 
lustrial machine stands untouched. 

Between 1871 and 1914, however, the whole close- 
knit, highly organized and government-endowed indus- 
try was reared. This industry, instead of being 
paralyzed by the strain of the war and the shock of 
lefeat, is in reality more intensive, and therefore more 
efficient, than ever before. Moreover, this vast pro- 
ductive machine stands intact. Except in that com- 
paratively small area bordering on the Rhine which 
was bombed during the last three months of the war 
not a single German factory has been damaged. 

When I was in Switzerland last November it was 
estimated that within the confines of that tiny republic 
Germany had 60,000 bales of cotton and 20,000 bales of 
wool stowed away. The total value of the German- 
»whed materia! in Switzeriand of ail kinds was almost 
$200,000,000. 

What was true of Switzerland was equally true of 
Spain. A year ago at Barcelona—the Manchester of 
Spain—I saw warehouse after warehouse packed to 
the roof with cotton and wool, all German-owned. 
Other warehouses were jammed with copper and rub- 
ber. With that foresight which was an adjunct of her 
industry Germany made ready for the day of peace and 
rehabilitation. She realized from the outbreak of 
hostilities that raw materials would not only play an 


important role in the struggle but in the war after 
the war. Had she been successful she would have made 
such exactions as would have startled the world. As 
soon as she realized that defeat was inevitable she be- 
gan to comb the universe for insurance against post- 
war industrial paralysis. The hoards in Switzerland 
and Spain are matched by what amounts to a monop- 
oly on the Swedish iron-ore output. German hooks are 
fastened into the coal and iron output of Russia. 

In the light of these facts you can readily understand 
why the Kaiser was so eager to make peace with his 
friends and coworkers, the Bolsheviki. The obscene 
treaty signed at Brest-Litovsk practically handed over 
Russia’s raw materials—a world’s underground 
treasure-trove—to our enemies. Though that treaty is 
to be abrogated at th: Peace Conference the German 





On our cover this month we reproduce a 
photograph of Lt.-Col. W, A. Bishop, V.C., 
D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., ete., Canada’s leading 
air-man, who has 73 Hun machines to his of fi- 
cial credit. In February MACLEAN’S cover 
depicted Sir David Beatty, representing 
the Navy; previously Sir Dougias Haig’s pic- 
ture was used, typifying the army. Now Lt.- 
Col. Bishop's appears, as the leading figure in 
the third arm of the Service—the R.A.F., and 
he leads not only all Canadian “aces,” but all 
in the British Empire. Fonck, of France, is 
the only aviator of the Allies with a record of 
equal merit. 











grip on Russia will not relax. Remember that there 
are 2,000,000 Russians of German birth who not only 
continue to speak German but who are loyal to the 
country in which they were born. In addition there are 
6,000,000 Germans and Poles who speak German as the 
language of commerce and of society. Hence, and 
despite the curbs that must be put upon the flow of 
raw materials into Germany, it is altogether likely 
that through bargaining, intrigue, and otherwise, she 
will be able to set up shop and in time spread out 
throughout the universe unless she is rigidly super- 
vised. I offer these facts as one antidote for the 
booming and dangerous optimism let loose in America 
the moment the armistice was signed and which, 
summed up, found expression in: “Germany is beaten 


We have nothing more to fear from her.” 

















A LARGE ORDER! 


Germans Hoped to Raise 
Ships 


it « Suggested That Germany Expected 
Resurrect Boats Sunk by Pirates 


-~ 


“T IGGING up the U-boats’ ‘bones’,” is the catch) 
title of an interesting article in Everybody's 
udvancing the suggestion that Germany sunk as many 
ships as possible in a depth which would enable her to 
salvage them—when she won 
The article reads: 


“In May of 1917, an article appeared in the Ham 
burger Fremdenhlatt which confirmed a suspicion that 
had been lurking in the minds of close students of the 
war. It was at the time when the U-boats had reached 
the very summit of success. For three months, German 
submarines had been steadily sinking merchant ships 
without restriction. March had yielded a harvest of 
one hundred and twenty ships, and April had shown 
the tremendous total of one hundred and fifty-two. It 
looked as if May would set an even higher record 
Already Germany was gloating over the ruin of Great 
Britain. Before the summer was over, she would be 
brought to her knees and a German peace would he 
forced upon the world. “4 

“It was just at this critical juncture that the 
Fremdenhblatt announced that German naval engineers 
had perfected a process of raising ships from the bot 
tom of the sea. Detai!s were withheld but it was stated 
that specially equipped salvage vessels would be em 
ployed which would be able to operate even in stormy 
weather. An estimate was given of the value of ships 
already sunk and it was pointed out that ‘most of them 
lie in favorable positions to guarantee plenty of work 
and a rich profit for many years after the war.’ 

“The Lusitar $ , went down only eigh: 
miles off Old He Kinsale. Many other vessels 
were actually sunk within plain view of observers or 
land, and until the activities of the Allied destroyers 
drove the U-boats out to the deep sea it was the ex 
ception for any vessel! to be torpedoed at a considerable 
distance from the coast. 

“We are familiar enough with the German characte: 
to realize that the U-boat commanders were not 
actuated by any humanitarian concern for the fate of 
the shipwrecked crews. It was not because they hoped 
that the life-boats could make shore that they waited 
until their victims were near land before launching 
their deadly torpedoes. No doubt it was easier to locate 
their prey near ports than out on the high seas, and 
it was more convenient to operate in comparatively 
shallow water than in deep water, because the sea bot 
tom could be used for a resting-place. 

“If we look at a map of Great Britain, about whicb 
the majority of the U-boat victims lie, we find that most 
of them are in water less than fifty fathoms deep. A 
submarine, when completely submerged, is absolutely 
blind. It is impossible to see fifty feet ahead. There 
are no lighthouses and no buoys to guide the navigator 
He must proceed by dead-reckoning, and there is al 
ways danger that he may crash into a sunken wreck 
A submarine can manceuver at a depth of one hundred 
feet. It can not dive with safety to a depth greater 
than two hundred feet, and even at that depth the 
weight of the overlying water is liable to strain the 
plating, if it does not actually crush the boat. So that 
a ship sunk in water from two hundred to three hun 
dred feet deep would be clear of submarine navigation 

“Evidently, when they launched into unrestricted 
U-boat warfare, the German high-command not only 
determined upon the destruction of Allied pronerty, but 
reckoned on the recovery of much of this property at 
the conclusion of the war. Of course they counted on a 
German victory which would give them the right to 
dictate terms. Their U-boats were piling up treasures 
in the sea, and each vessel that went down was another 
bone buried, to be dug up at the post-bellum feast’ 























Sir Wilfred Laurier 


- WILFRID LAURIER 
YI passed away, peacefully, 
February 17, stricken amid the 
manifold activities that oe- 
spied } attention, even at the 
tdvanced age oT 77 H mmored 
ind respected, by men of all 
thades of politicat opinion, the 
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Liberal chieftain, who had 


epent fifty years of his life in 
the service of his country, died 
im harne S8, 

“In the intimacies of confi- 
dential intercourse,” says the 
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GLOBE, “few men ever saw the 
chief of the Liberal party 
moved to anger, and none ever 
heard an unworthy word pass 
from his lips.” 

Truly, a wonderful tribute! 

The article in this issue by 
J. K. Munro was already on the 
press before the wire bore news 
of Sir Wilfrid’s decease. 

There is no opportunity for 
us to make here more than this 
too-slight passing tribute to one 
»f Canada’s greatest sons 

















The Mysterious Sinn 
Fein Leader 


i Pieture of de Valera with an 
Estimate of His Power 


= leader of the Sinn Fein move- 

ment, de Valera, is a rather mys- 
erious sort of person. Although he is 
nuch in the public eye—especially since 
his recent escape from jail—but little 
s known about him. Such seraps of 
niography as are available have been 
rathered together by Current Opinion 
ind they make a very interesting pic- 
more: 








} 


In a period so short that he remains 


a character unfamiliar and mys- ; : ' Te / 
erious, he has converted an obscure and | [ y/ ~ TA im + ° ee 
yroscribed revolutionary society into the ] 
ijominant Irish political party. He has 


outed the entrenched leadership of the 
Redmonds and the Dillons, the O’Briens 
ind the Devlins all combined He has 





evolutionized the attitude of the Roman 
atholic hierarchy, at one time openly 
hostile to hin - has composed feud 
after feud within his following through 
his perfect sympathy with Irish human 
nature and a rare comprehension of i 

nerits and defects Results of this Bor 
is the Liberal Manchester organ re 
narks, are never achieved by medi- 
crities, and those British newspapers 





vhich at first hailed de Valera as an in- 
‘erloper and a foreigner, coming from 
nowhere and representing nothing, are 
ow inclined to agree that, humiliating 
1s it must be to the politicians in Lon- 
ion, he has matched his wits against 
theirs and made even the great Lloyd 
yeorge, to say nothing of Sir Edward ° ° EK ’ 

Carson, seem a trifle inefficient by com- Not Only the Kiddies But Everybody njoys 


yarison. 
The mystery in which the name and ° f 
he career of de Valera are involved in- Pies Made O 
lude his present whereabouts. Nobody 
seems to know definitely, so rigid is the 
trish censorship, whether he is in jail or 


ut of it or just what part of Ireland he o 5 
‘alls home. The prison experiences of 

the past four or five years have aged the a 

man, our contemporary says, and he now | 


ooks, with his lined and pinched face, 


somewhat older than why thirty-seven DENSED MINCE MEA i 
vears. He is fine-looking still, says the 


London News, although he was never 
handsome, like Parnell in his prime, or 
aristocratically elegant, like the martyr W . di if _ 
Emmett. Nature seems to have given rite us trecl U your grocer cannot supply you, 

1im the heavy build of O’Connell, but are e , : , 

ne has not grown fat like that liberator. giving us his name. We will make sure you are supplied 
The wide open eyes of de Valera, set ¢ 

far apart, are arge and staring, form- 
ng an essentia! feature of the physiog- 
aomical impression as a whole. The 
ips are firm and compressed in repose. 
The nose is slightly hawklike and the 
skin by its swarthiness reveals the 
therian descent The father of de 


pase cabe Se 
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White Clothes 


IVORY Soap will not stain 
vour white garments, nor 
will it harm their texture 
no matter how often it 1s 
used. There is nothing in 
it that can cause damage. 
It contains no free alkahy, 
no materials of any kind 
that can harm color or 
fiber or leave a disagreeable 
odor. It is nothing but 
white, pure soap,.and that 
of the highest quality. 
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Valera is understood to have been a 
political refugee from Spain when he 
met and married the Irish girl who was 
to become the mother of the Sinn Fein 
hero, 

The little boy received the name of 
Edmond in baptism, not Eamonn. , He 
learned to lisp the English tongue in 
America. When. he first arrived in 
Bruree in county Limerick he was only 
six. He spoke Spanish and French from 
childhood and in Ireland he learned to 
ride like a centaur and to swim and to 
shoot. He was educated at a big school 
near the college of Blackrock. His 
mother despised the English all her life 
and from the first he was passionately 
Irish, with a strong tendency to play 
with tin soldiers. He must have the 
linguistic gift, for it is affirmed that he 
could speak Gaelic with fluency when he 
was only twelve. His mathematical 
genius—the most astonishing of his en 
dowments—audisclosed itself when he was 
seventeen and he thought at one time of 
becoming an astronomer. Before he had 
passed on to the college of Blackrock 
he was applying mathematical formu 
las to every conceivable problem. His 
sense of proportion and of order, his 
foresight, his constructiveness, his 
ability to plan far ahead, are aspects, 
to all who know him, of his mathe- 
matical genius. He was a successful 
tutor in consequence and he astonished 
the examiners, when applying for his 
degree, with abstruse calculations of 
planetary weights that revealed no 
error at any stage of intricate computa- 
tions that filled reams of paper. In a 
quieter period of history, writes one 
who knows him to a London paper, 


he might have become a Newton or 
worked out fresh theories of dynamics 
He seems to have thought at one time 
of going into the army, for his military 
aptitudes, among his followers at any 
rate, are rated high indeed. 

His ringing laugh, his athletic 
prowess, unexpected in one of his ro 
mantic and poetical personal appear 
ance, and the alertness of his manne 
do not suggest the brooder over figures 
He is a brilliant talker, says the Lon 
don News, and he seems to have no 
reserve on the subject of his dreams 
of glory for Ireland. His courage is 
beyond question and he readily faced 
death at Boland’s bakery in the “revolu- 
tion.” He rallies his men under fire 
as only one with the gift of command 
and of inspiration can. He received a 
€ with one of his 





death sentence ¢ } 
favorite works, the “confessions” of 
St. Augustine, under his arm. He was 
not in the least moved, his jailers re 
ported, when a reprieve was read t 
him in his cell. It would be erroneous 
to infer that he is cold or impassive 
He is emotional but self-controlled 
Naturally he is nervous. At times he 
tulks incessantly. His temperament 1s 
sanguine, not to say enthusiastic. He is 
lucky in having that fine physique, for 
it shows up conspicuously before an 
audience and prejudices every observer 
in his favor. His oratory is a blend 
of the sarcastic, the anecdotal, the 
polished, the enthusiastic. The spark 
of fire flashes early from it. He does 
not rant either. Indignation flames 
The soul shines forth from the flash 
ing dark eyes. Such are the impressions 
of reporters for the London press. 


Three Year Marriages”in France / 


American Boys Are Taking Brides 
For This Length of Time 





"THERE has been a great deal of talk, 

and not a little anxiety, with refer- 
ence to the matrimonial alliances that 
the Canadian and American soldiers are 
forming overseas. Mothers and sweet- 
hearts on this side of the water are 
seriously alarmed. Under the heading, 
“French Women—and Your Boy,” 
Major Robert Davis writes in Hearst's 
Magazine, giving some interesting in 
formation with reference to the French 
part of the problem. His article will be 
reassuring, for the most part, to the 
anxious ones at home, but it indicates 
that many French brides will be brought 
back and, further, that many Americar 
boys will remain in France. He writes, 
in part: 

At a seaport town in which many of 
our boys are stationed, the young ladies 
are marrying Americans. There is 
nothing irregular in the fact, except 
that the marriages are for three years. 
At the end of the period no one knows 
exactly what will happen, whether the) 
will be renewed like a lease or whether 
they will be terminated like a contract 
of hiring. To show that they are “three- 
year brides” the girls have bobbed their 
hair. It is the mark of her cautious ad 
venture. Both bride and groom are 
playing safe. 

The Frenchwoman has trained for 
centuries to please men. She has a 
much stronger sex instinct than we have. 
She does not go in for being accomp- 
lished. She does not think whether she 
can drive a motor, play the piano, golf, 
or do landscape gardening. She may do 
these things well but she is not self- 
conscious about it. Her immemorial 
training has been to attract men, to 
amuse them and make them forget them- 
selves. 

As natural reaction to this mode of 
treatment from the womenfolk, the 
Frenchman has come to esteem vivacity 
and charm more than physical sym- 
metry. We Americans, more boyish in 
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our tastes, do not look beyond beauty of 
feature and figure. At a dance in Am- 
erica a pink-and-white girl, with no 
more brains than a baked bean, will be 
surrounded by admirers. In France it 
would be a girl of sympathy and wit who 
would receive the attention. 

Running parallel to her strong sex 
instinct is her maternal instinct, which, 
as she has few children to mother, is 
first toward her parents, and later to- 
ward her husband. Young women take 
charge of their mothers, leading them 
by the hand in the city streets and sub 
ways, as though they were little chil 
dren. They manage the feeding, the 
business, the traveling, the money-sav 
ing, of everyone who will submit to their 
bossing. They are great hustlers and 
very clever at a bargain 

The women of “Petite Bourgegisie” 
are the shopkeepers, comely, with red 
cheeks and abundant hair. Winter and 
summer they wear no hats except or 
state occasions. Ninety-five per cent. of 
them are pronounced brunettes. They 
are comrades with their men, taking the 
bitter with the sweet, the fat with the 
lean, with less complaint and harder 
work than their husbands. The women 
of France have all the control of na- 
tional life they can use. They do not 
mix to any extent in politics, nor want 
to. for they manage the business of their 
little shops. Usually the husband takes 
your money and passes it to the wife, 
who holds the cashbox or has a big 
pocket in her underskirt. Investments 
are made by the wife, the children are 
controlled by her. Why should there be 
any Woman’s Rights Party in France? 

any further rights she needed she 
would take without any discussion. 
These women are the backbone of the 
nation’s daily trade. Your boy will be 
amused by the cool way they handle 
their menfolk, and scold them when they 
beat him at a trade. , 





These are women of strong personal- 
ity; docile on the skin, but as persistent 
as the law of gravitation. A Princeton 
man told me that he knew five fellow- 
soldiers who had married wives of the 
shopkeeping class, which means that 
they will stay in France, whether they 
wish to or not. They have married 
managers for life. 
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To give your skin the loveliness it should have, 
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for protection 
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Protect your skin each day 
Every 


woman who cares about her ap- 


pearance knows that in cold winter days 
the skin must be especially protected to 
prevent its becoming rough, red and 
chapped. You can protect your skin from 
wind and cold, can keep it soft and smooth 


by applyinga little Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
just before you go out. 

Rub it lightly into your skin. At once it 
disappears without leaving a trace of dis- 


By taking 


precaution, you can keep your skin lovely 


agreeable shine this simple 


all winter, 
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cream for use in the daytime; to protect 
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your skin from dirt, wind and chapping; 


and foruse in the evening or whenever you 
want to freshen your skin and make it 
especially lovely. 

Neither Pond’s Cold Cream nor Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream will grow hair or down on 
the skin. 
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Tear out and mail the coupon today and 


we will send you sample tubes of each cream 


free. Or tor 10c to covet postage, pac k- 


ing, etc., we wil! send you larger tubes of 
both creams, containing enough to last two 
Send for 
Pond’s Extract Company, 


Avenue, 


today. Address 
146 V Brock 
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, Canada 
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fake it easy tor 

your fingers to do 

the things your 
\ brain directs. 
Try an Eldorado. 

Once you have 

found the degree pre- 
cisely suited to your 
pencil needs —and 
have felt the easy, 
rapid glide of the 
lead overthe paper 
you will never be 
satished with other 
than this superior, 
long-wearing 
pencil. 


degrees 6B (softest) to 
\ 9H (hardest), 
\ HB (medium) 


Get a tnal d \ for genera’ use. 








from your dealer, or \ 
send 16c im stamps \ 
for full-length : 
amples worth 
double the money. 
Please mention 
your de aler’s hame 
and whether very 
oft, soft, medium, 
nard or very hard 
ead is desired. 
he ¢ ne ss) ray 
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The Secret British 


T rnin 


’ , 
(Channel, 


Ferried Ac 
From Port 


horough to France- 


nd ’ ; } 
bere ross E Pepin 
: ? 
of Ri f 


T¢ PINUS 


1] (18 (are fully Gi arded 
ang Railroad Ferry Service’’ be 
tween England and France re 
ceived very little mention during the 


war, and no secret was more carefully 
guarded during 1916-17-18 than the con 
struction and locat of 
terminus, ‘Richborough. 
was the secret kept 
American, that this important link 
cross-channe! 
subjected to bombardment 
planes or Zeppelins. 

“The terminal which is known as 
Richborough is located near the coastal 
town of Sandwich, and was built 
land which, three winters ago 
favorite resort of the coot 
heron, and was used, in part, 
pasturing of sheep. The site 
included about 2,200 acres, and in ad- 
dition to a large railway storage and 
classification yard, with the usual tracks 
and storage buildings, there was con- 
structed an extensive plant for the con 


r 


the English 
So 


ion 
jealously 
Says the Scientific 

n the 
communications was never 


by 


aero 


upon 
» was a 
and the 
for the 
selected 


Will Trotzky 


Leslie's Weekly Asserts Junction of 
Forces Between Slav Bolshevists 
and Trained Germans is Grow- 
ing a Menacing Possibility 


HE menace of Bolshevism is graphi- 

cally and lucidly described by a 
correspondent of Leslie’s Weekly, Mrs. 
Harper, who draws attention to a pos- 
sible—or probable—conjunction of for- 
ces between the Lenine-Trotzky Govern- 
ment and the thousands of trained men 
being set free by demobilization in Ger- 
jnany. Explaining the Bolshevik sys- 
tem of “representative” Government, 
Mrs. Harper says: 


“European Russia now is governed 
by the all-Russian Soviet, which is the 
headquarters of Lenine and Trotzky. 
Local soviets act as subordinate and 
local Governments in each town and 
village. On each of these local soviets 
is a representative of the all-Russian 
Soviet. This representative is the 
spokesman of Lenine, Trotzky & Com- 
pany. If the loca] soviets disagree with 
him, word is sent to Moscow and a puni- 
tive expedition of Red Guards is sent 
to that locality and, depending on the 
degree of insubordination, punishment 
is meted out. Sometimes it is merely 
a fine, and sometimes the village is given 
to pillage and all foodstuffs are taken 
from the peasants. In this way many 
millions of people are terrorized and 
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Merry 


struction of barges. The magi itiae o 
the Richborough terminal works may be 
judged from the fact that at t se 
of the war its personne! includ mc 
‘flicers and men. 

“For the train ferry service, thre 
steel ferries were constructed These 
vessels are 363 feet long by 61 feet in 


beam, 
speed 1s 


with 10 feet of draft, ani theu 
12 knots. Their displacement 
is 3,655 tons and they are driven by tw 

{ with four 


screws. They are provided 
running the length of 


railroad tracks 


the ship, which are capable of holding 
fifty-four 10-tor t ee 4 To accom 
modate the rise and fall of the tides, 


movabie ferry slips were provided at 
each terminal. The trains were run 
directly on to the ferry and at the 
terminals at France were hauled ashore 
and taken direct to their destination. 


When the ferries were not loaded with 
freight trains, they were used for the 
transportation of locomotives, tanks, 
artillery, and other similar supplies for 
the fign iting front 

“The service was started in ful! swing 
on the Ist of February, 1917, and from 
that time to the a yr of the armis 
tice, it had carried across 1,285,000 
tons, of which 785,000 tons consisted of 
guns, gun shells, and other ordnance 
material.” 


Hire Hunsr 


kept in subjugation by a few thousand.” 
On the threatened menace, the same 
authority writes: 


“The demobi 


ization of Germany will 
set free thousan¢ 


1s of trained men whose 


first thought will be the future. The 
Bolsheviki need these men, and will 
easily procure their services. They can 


afford to pay them very well, and these 
men will supply wnat is so badly need 
ed by the Bolsheviki administratior 
organization and skilled labor. Once 
this takes place, and there is nothing 
being done to stop it, the Allies and 


America will not only have to equip a 


large Russian army of anti-Bolshevik 
volunteers, but will have to send in 
many divisions of their own men. They 


will not be able to avoid this; there wil! 
be no other course of action for them 
to pursue. The menace of Bolshevism 
must be removed before even temporary 
peace of any kind will come to the world. 
Once the Bolshevik regime is strength- 
ened by German skilled labor, organiz- 
ers, mechanics, engineers, etc., the 
whole world stands in danger of being 
swept by the plague of anarchy, and 
America wil! not be immune. 

“That is Bolshevism; another and a 
better word is anarchy, which means 
disorder, misrule, confusion, want of 
government, lawlessness, reign of vio- 
lence; all of these are applicable, and all 
are true. From this, it is clear that the 
Russian problem is first of all one of 
military organization; politics has noth- 
ing to do with it. The only remedy 
is, as I said, the recreation of an anti 
Bolshevik Russian volunteer army.” 


Why Harrison Fought Lloyd George 


Yan Who Ran Against Dritish 
Premier Explains Ilis Reasons 


USTIN HARRISON, the editor of 


5 the English Review, ran against 
Mr. Lloyd George in the recent election 
and was rather soundly beaten. His 
andidature caused considerable sur 


prise because it was quite apparent that 


an living could hope to win from the 
ynstituency 


Little Welshman in his ec 
matter of 


Harrison, it 
sting to hnd ir 
English Revie 


the editor took it 
the his 


nom 


seems, sto dona 
ciple, and it 


he current issue 


iS intere 
of the 
as to why 
to 


itement 


on himself beard lion in 


Vention Maclean's Magazine— 


den—interesting also to read of the un- 
fair which Harrison 
were brought against him 
in part as follows: 

Ten 


officer 


lil 


influences claims 


He writes 


days before nomination 
who happened to be 


about a poem 


day an 
talking to 
of his made a remark 
which set me thinking. He said, “What 
ibout this ‘dud’ election? Nobody wi 

The soldiers don’t care a straw about 
present conditions. Why 


me 


ants 


oO not you ¢civvies go down and 
ontest the Prime Minister’s seat and 
shame him?” And so that evening I 
made up my mind to stand upon 
princi ple in the dreary “dud” election 
that nobed ly wanted. 


Of course, I was a “carpet-bagger,” 
and when I arrived with a small bag ir 
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Why Envy Your 
Neighbour’ Lawn? 





The J. D. Lawn Rake and 
Dandelion Stripper 


Will — YOUR Lawn 


his raké¢ ean . 

a top dressin remove danaelior 
flowers take up stones, jf ces of 
wood, leaves, mulching and other ur 
desirable substances without injuring 
the young gras 

Used by Secestc Parks Department 
Professional Gardeners, Government 
Institutions, ete 

We also manufacture the Self-Wind 


ing Clothes Line Reel, Ever-ready 
Family Clothes Drier, Dreadnought 
Line Grips, etc., etc 

If your dealer does not carry these 
linea, write us and we'll see that yoo 
get them. 


\ The Coleman Fare Pox Ce A 
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When you cui the cuti Remove surplus cuticle 
cle you leave unpro without cutting See 
| ' pected places all around what a firm, smooth, 


the delicate nail root ven edge Cuter gives 


) The wrong and the right way 


to manicure 


TTING the cuticle is ruinous the cuticle back when drying the hands 
When you cut the cuticle, you If you like snowy-white nail tips, apply 


leave little unpro ed pl es all a little Cutex Nail White underneath the 
around the tender nail root The: s€ De- nails. Finish with Cutex Cake Polish 

> } a 1 + ved: thev ¢g \ 
come rough, sore al aggeda, tney row , . 
“ei te apie _— 8 In cold weather the cuticle often shows 
unevenly and cause hangnails 





a tendency to becom: dry and rough 
You can keep your cuticle always When this happens, apply a little Cutex 
“The Cutex way of mam smooth. your nails alw avs as lovelv as if Cuticle Comfort g/l have found Cuiex the 
curing 1s indeed pleasing, uu had iust come from a manicuri , 3 uickest and most effenive 
especially when your hands you had just come from a manicurist Now see how we ll-groomed your nails way of taking care of my 
must always look freshly Soften and remove sur} ylus cuticle with- look. Keep them looking well. Give them naus”’ 
manicured out knife or scissors. he apply a bitof a Cutex manicure regularly. > 
S . | . © : ~ Cr. Lesa Dr 
lle thane Cutex, the harmless cuticle remover, tc Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in sete = 
— the base of your nails, gently pushing 35¢ and 7oc bottles. Cutex Nail White 
hack the cuticle is 35c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, 


powder, liquid or stick form is 35c, and 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort is 35c 
NORTHAM WARREN, New York and Montrea! 


Cutex does away with all need for cut- 
ting or trimming, and leaves a firm, 
smooth, even‘line at the base of your nails 


. . . A complete manicure set for only 21c 
In five minutes the most delightful Mail rs DET grin ange pee “ei tk 
manicure you ever had Mail the coupon to-day with 21c for the 
, littl d th complete manicure set shown below. It 
Wrap a little cotton around the end contains enough of the Cutex prepara- 
an orange stick (both come in the Cutex 


ee on ; tions for several manicures. Send for it 
package), dip it into the Cutex bottle and to day Address, Northam Warren 
work around the base of the nail, gently : 


Dept. 1108, 200 Mountain St., Montreal 
pressing back the cuticle Rinse the 
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Employers—Give the Returned 





Soldier a Square Deal! 


HE intelligent and untiring co-operation 

of employers throughout the whole}country 
is the very keystone around which Canada’s 
repatriation plans must be built. 


Many employers are keeping positions open 


for soldiers who formerly held them. 
But it is 


as it should be. 


That 1s 


not enough. There 


are thousands of men being released from the 
army who have no definite positions to go to. 


Every employer, in tak- 
ing on new help, should as 
far as possible give prefer- 
ence to a returned soldier. 
Firstly, because he owes it 
to the returned soldier. 
Secondly, because it is good 
business to do so—and 
here’s the reason :—The sol- 
dier is a better worker, more 
efficient and dependable, 
because of his military train- 
ing. He is a better citizen, 
with a broader outlook, a 
clearer vision of the things 
that matter. 


Do not suppose for one 
minute that the soldier has 
lost initiative. The man who 
has been “over the top” is a 
man who has learned to do 


a job thoroughly — when it 
has to be done. He does not 
work by the clock. 


But giving the returned 
man a job—and the best job 
you have—is not the only 
duty employers must dis- 
charge. 

The returned man must 
also be given a reasonable 
chance to “pick up the 
threads” again. 


He does not look for sym- 
pathy or for better con- 
sideration than those who 
did not actually serve in the 
fighting line. He does not 
appeal for charity. 


But he does demand a 


Square Deal. 





terrorism,” 





the constituency I found that the last 
thing any man contemplated there was 
a contest. “Impossible!’’ one man told 
me. “Nobody dare sign your nomina 
tion paper.” 

I went to another town, but there 
opinion was even more resolute. “It 
can’t be done.” “It shal] be done,” I 
answered; whereupon my friend in- 
formed me that terrorism reigned in th 
Carnarvon Boroughs; it would cost 
man his position to nominate me; 
might cost the candidate his life 

“But surely,” I urged, “Wales is the 
home of freedom? Mr. Lioyd George 
has fought great fights for Liberalism, 
f 


or free speech. Did he not crush the 
old Tory land! ordism — gor district? 
Are you all so de light But here 
I found granite. 

“We are not all delighted,” was the 


reply. “Many of us are gravely con 
cerned at the Prime Minister's liaison 
with Tory Junkerdom, as the Daily Mail 
put it; not a few of us distrust this Coal 
ition deal, especially this rushed elec 
tion. But, though numbers doubt, no 
man will nominate you. No man woul 
dare to take the risk.” 

I expostulated, yet in vain. “This is 
I cried, “in the ‘land of your 
Fathers.’ There must be a Welshmar 
who will nominate me.” And, lo! that 
afternoon there was such a Welshmar 
He nominated me for principle. That 
done, the spell was broken, and I found 
a seconder. 

Armed with these signatures, I ; al r 
sought out those elements which > i 
clearly see deeply resented the levi ty “of 
the Prime Minister, but they refused to 
be persuaded. “Even if you got nomin- 
ated, you could not hold a meeting,” they 
said. “You would have to slink out of 
the constituency, and your candidature 
would be a farce.” 

“Not more so than the election,” I 
pleaded; and I was glad to note that ir 
this my friends concurred, but still I 
could find no supporters; and that night, 
the eve of the nomination day, I made up 
my mind to go back to London. Despis¢e 
and rejected, I went out after lunch for 
a stroll, and ran up against one of the 
old “Contemptibles,” to whom I ex 


plained the situation. “There is no diffi 
culty,” he told _me. “The soldiers can’t 
vote. They bitterly resent this bid “a 
power behir d their back You want 


eight asse ntors. I'll] get you a dozer 
an hour.” 

At this juncture a Scot came along 
and he joined in the search Withir 
two hours ten assentors filled the nomin 
ation paper, and then at tea we had a 
good laugh. 

I was asked what Party was behind 
me, and when they heard that no Party 
was behind me, no machinery, no news 
paper, no “whip” of any kind, the sol 
diers were elated. One of them con 
sented to act as election agent, and left 
hospital for the job; and on the next 
day, having lodged my nomination with 
the deposit, I returned to London to 
get some collars, etc. 

When I returned on the Monday ever 
ing I found definite progress had been 


; made. Three meetings had been ar- 


ranged. My election address, devoted to 
the League of Nations, was awakening 
interest. The alternative—conscription 
—was already recognized as a more ar 
resting election cry than journalese talk 
about hanging the Kaiser, or who had 
really won the war: Mr. Lloyd George 
or the soldiers? 

3eing an absolute tyro in the election 
business, I should no doubt have been 

locked out had it not been for the splen 

did support given me by my sergeant 
election agent, who not only ran the 
show in the teeth of the double election 
machinery, but turned out to be a very 
fine platform speaker. 

We met with both usual! and unusua 
opposition. None of my election litera 
ture was allowed to go to the 4,900 ab 
sent soldiers on the excuse that the date 
for the reception of such literature was 
November 27th—that is, a week before 


nomination—although an extra fort 
night had been granted to enable the 
soldiers to vote. That brilliant exhibi 
tion of “political strategy” will certair 


ly lose me a number of votes, but J 
record it here as a sample of political 


honesty not easily beaten in a “free” 


country; and when I wired to the Prime 
Minister for an explanation, he tele 




















graphed back that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral controlled, he didn’t. What a cur- 
ious position for a Prime Minister, not 
to be able to control his own election! I, 
of course, apologized to the electors for 
the Prime Minister’s inability to give his 
opponent fair play; yet when those elec- 
tors read a copy of Army Form Z30, 
with its unpleasant likeness to military 
and industrial conscription, many of 
them, I feel confident, formed a serious 
opinion about the meaning of the “car 
pet-bagger’s” intrusion into the strong- 
hold of the “great little Welshman.” 

I held three meetings, supported by 
the sergeant and a Major M.C.—at 
Llandudno, at Conway, at Bangor—and 
all three were successful, though at Con- 
way our speeches were interrupted, and 
in the end the meeting musically dis- 
persed. Still, I got through my speech 
at Llandudno on the League of Nations 
and the necessity of compelling the 
Prime Minister to be serious instead of 
talking about “no more Alsace-Lorrain- 
ing” and “tripping up the God of War.” 
In spite of organized opposition, and 
even a physical-force appeal to carry the 
platform, Sergeant Hildreth held the 
audience, and we parted on good terms, 
numbers of people coming up subse- 
quently and shaking hands with my wife 
and me. 

At Bangor our last meeting was really 
interesting. The hall—where Mr. Lloyd 
George made his fine stand against the 
3oer War-—was packed, and I spoke 
practically without interruption, and in 








the end was even applauded. This 
ended my election work. Of course, I 
did not “do” the constituency on polling 


cay. My wife and I went out for a stroll 
on the pier at Llandudno, and coming 
back we noticed a posse of Boy Scouts 
parading with a banner which bore the 
inscription. “Vote for Lloyd George 
and No Conscription.” 

With a quarter of the constituency 
arbitrarily disfranchised, my poll may 
appear insignificant, yet claim the 
moral victory at the Carnarvon Bor- 


The Poison 


Hou an Inte llige nce Office , Startled 
War Office With 


‘OME delightful whimsicalities of the 
\ English “War Office in War Time” 
are described’ by Major-General Sir 
C. E. Callwell, K.C.B., in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. The writer was responsible 
for the work of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, and tells of a few of the oddities 
who presented themselves to him as 
Intelligence Officers. 

The General had one officer on his 
staff, whom he calls “Z,”’ who was “in 
some respects quite the best intelligence 
officer I have come across in a fairly 
wide experience.” This delightfully 
insouciant chap started his war career 
as a subaltern, but even then he “treated 
Cabinet Ministers with an engaging 
blend of firmness and familiarity, and 
he could, when occasion called for it, 
keep Royalty in its place.” 

Once, when he decided to visit Paris 
und the Front, says General Callwell, 
“he took me with him, explaining that 
unless he had a general officer in his 
train there might be difficulties as to his 
being accompanied by his soldier ser- 


a “Canard” 


vant, Generals and colonels and people 
of that kind doing duty at the War 
| nct have soldier servants—but 


Office did 1 





activities were so amazing in 
their ramifications that the General says 
they might be almost described as 
‘universal.” But occasionally he made 
a mistake. For instance, says General 
Callwell of “Z”: 

He burst tumultuously into my room 
one morning flourishing a paper. 

“Have you seen this, sir?” 

As a ma of fact, I had seen it; 
but, the document had conveyed no 
meaning te my mind, dissembled. Its 
purport was that 580 tons of a substance 
ef which I had never heard before, and 
of which I have forgotten the name, had 
been landed somewhere or other in 
Scandinavia. ; : 

“But do you know what it is, sir? It’s 
the most appalling poison! It’s the 
concoction that the South Sea Islanders 





tter 
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oughs, for at the eleventh hour posters 
appeared calling for votes for the Prime 
Minister and “no conscription,” though 
only a day or so previously he had made 
a manifesto declaring that conscription 
depended upon the nature of the Peace. 

My object had thus been obtained—to 
force the Prime Minister to a clear state- 
ment of policy on the League of Na- 
tions, which he will now have to take 
seriously, because the only alternative 
is conscription—which, I can assure him, 
the soldiers and the electors of the Carn- 
arvon Boroughs will take very seriously. 


And I venture to say that the 
Welsh thoroughly understood my mo- 
tive in forcing upon them an unwel- 
comed contest. I met with much court- 
esy and quick intelligence. I thank 
them from these pages for their 
understanding and sympathy. They 


say that I had not come among them as 
a cheeky candidate who sought to injure 
their national hero or to talk election 
insincerities, but rather, through them, 
to bring him back to his native inspira- 
tion. It was, perhaps, no peradventure 
that my first nominator was a man of 
Criccieth. As I stood on that shore in 
the Prime Minister’s village we looked 
across the ocean to America—to the op- 
portunity offered to Old Europe by the 
New World. Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson, I said, must work to- 
gether for civilization, and it was in this 
spirit that the Welsh listened to me. 


The so-called “freak” election thus 
became a little demonstration of prin- 
ciple. Instead of attacking the Welsh 
idol, I pleaded for him, but I asked them 
to make him the old Lioyd George. 
From the Carnarvon Boroughs my cry 
for League of Nations spirit and League 
of Nations sincerity passed across the 
hills into the country, and finally became 
the issue of the election; and had 
Liberalism and Labor from the outset 
made that issue their platform, they 
would, I believe, have carried the coun- 
try. 


That Didn't 


smear their bows and arrows with 

cyanide and prussic acid are soothing- 
syrup compared to it. Of course, it’s for 
those filthy Boches. 580 tons of it! 
There won't be a bullet, or a Zeppelin, 
or a shell, or A bayonet, or a dart that 
won’t be reeking with the stuff.” I was 
aghast. “Shall I go and see the Direc- 
tor-Genera], A.M.S., about it, sir?” 

“Yes, do, by all means. The 
thing.” 

He came back presently. “I’ve seen 
the D.-G., sir, and he’s frightfully ex- 
cited. He’s go* hold of all his deputies 
and hangers-en, and the whole gang of 
them are talking as if they were wound 
up. One of them says he thinks he has 
heard of 2n antidote, but of course he 
knows nothing whatever about it really, 
and is only talking through his hat. I 
tell you what, sir—we ought to lend 
them a hand in this business. 1 know 
Professor Stingo; he’s miles and away 
the biggest man on smells and that sort 
of thing in London, if not in Europe. 
So if you'll let me, I'll charter a taxi 
and be off and hunt him up, and get him 
to work. If the thing can be done, sir, 
he’s the lad for the job. May I go, sir?” 

“Very well, do as you propose, and let 
me know the result.” 

He turned up zyain in the afternoon. 
“T’ve seen old man Stingo, sir, and he’s 
for it all right. He’s going to collect 
a lot more sportsmen of the same kidney, 
and they’re going to have the time of 
their lives, ad to make a regular night 
of it. Ycu see. sir, I pointed out to him 
that this was a matter of the utmost 
urgency—-not mere!* a question of find- 
ing an antidote, but also of distributing 
it method and broad-cast, 

“The stuff’ll have to be carted off to 
France ard the Dardanelles, and maybe 
to Archangel and Mesopotamia; so 
Stingo and Co. are going to be up all 
night, and mean to arrive at some result 
or to perish in the attempt. And now, 
sir, what have you done about it at the 
Foreign Office?” 

This was disconcerting, seeing that I 
had done nothing. 

“Oh, but, sir,” 
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Children 
Love Grape-Nuts 


far its attractive form and pleasing flavor. 
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markable qualities as a body and _ brain 








builder for old and young. 
No cereal food excels Grape-Nuts in 
sturdy nourishment. 


“There's a Reason”’ 
Canada Food Board License No. 2-026 
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Live In —- 
Your Own —~———- 


VERANDAN 
e-o* 


Summer —_ 
Siiiinc $616.00 


You will be proud of this home 
Think what it means to live in your own attractive 
summer home—especially when it is a Brantford 
Sectional Building. You make absolutely sure of 
attractiveness, convenience, comfort and economy. 


20 i 








THE COST You effect a saving of at least 40 per cent. 

IS SMALL over the ordinary way of building. You place 
your home where you want it—when you 

want it—no trouble in buying, shipping or erecting. 


Your home is of your own choosing—always ready for 
occupancy; it obviates trouble of renting a place each 
season, and your home is always as you want it. 


BRANTFORD 
Sectional Buildings 


—made from carefully se- 
lected materials. They are 
strong, durable and attrac- 
tive. They are accurately 
made and can be erected in 
three days by inexperienced 
help. Ali the tools required 


are screw-driver, wrench, 
spirit-level and mallet. 


Brantford Sectional Build- 
ings solve all problems con- 
nected with home building. 
Build now — buy at a great 
saving. 


Many Uses for Brantford Sectional Buildings 








The construction of Brantford Buildings is sectional in every feature. 
The wall and partition sections are interchangeable. The doors are 
already hung into the door sections. Windows of glazed glass, window 
screens, outside blinds, door screens and verandas are supplied. 


Brantford Sectional Buildings meet every requirement for cottage homes 
and bungalows for city suburbs, rural districts and summer resorts; 
for industrial housing in factory areas, store and branch bank buildings 
in outlying territory; for church and mission buildings, school buildings 
and garages. 


They can be put to temporary or permanent use and they withstand 
all climatic changes. 
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Send at once for our catalogue describing our sectional buildings— 
you will be well repaia. 


Brantford Sectional Buildings Made By 


SCHULTZ BROS. CO., LIMITED 


Brantford - Ontario 
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submissive expostulation which the 
tactful staff officer contrives to intro- 
duce when he feels himself obliged re- 
luctantly to express disapproval of 
superior military authority, “oughtn’t 
we to do something? How would it be 
if I were to go down and see Grey, or 
one of them, and to talk to him like a 
father?” 

“Well, perhaps it might be advisable 
to make a guarded suggestion to them 
on the subject. Give my compliments to 
————” But he was gone. 

He returned in about half an hour. 
“T’ve been down to the Foreign Office, 
sir, and as you might have expected, 
they haven't done a blooming thing. 
What those ‘dips’ think they’re paid for 
always beats me! However, I’ve got 
them to promise to cable out to their 
ambassadors and consuls and _ bottle- 
washers in Scandinavia to keep their 
wits about them. I offered to draft the 
wires for them; but they seemed to think 
that they could do it themselves, and I 
dare say they’ll manage all right now 
that I’ve told them exactly what they 
are to say.” 

Next forenoon he came into my room 


in a hurry. “I’ve been hearing about 
the caterpillars, sir,’”’ he exclaimed joy- 
ously. 


“The caterpillars?” 

“Oh, not crawly things like one finds 
in one’s salad, sir. The ones the 
Admiralty are making (The first I 
heard of the “Tanks,” which made so 
successful a debut near the Somme a 
year and a half later.) Armored, 
motor contrivances, with great big feet 
that will go across country, and jump 
canals, and go bang through Boche 
trenches and barbed wire as if they 
weren’t there. They'll be perfectly 
splendid—full of platoons and bombs 
and machine gurs, and all the rest of it. 
I will say this for Winston and those 
mariners across Whitehall—when they 
get an idea, they carry it out and do not 
bother whether the thing’ll be any use 
or can be made at all—care no more for 
the Treasury than if it was so much dirt. 
and quite right too! Just what it is.” 

“Yes, yes; but just one moment. How 
about the poison? 

“The poison, sir? What poi. —oh, that 
stuff. Didn't I tell you, sir? It isn’t 
poison at all. You see, sir, it’s this way. 
There are two forms of it. There’s the 
white form, and that is poison, shocking 
poison; it’s what the Fijians use when 
they want to pacify a busybody like 
Captain Cook who comes butting in 
where he isn’t wanted. Asa matter of 
fact there’s uncommon little of it— they 
don’t get a hundredweight in a genera- 
tion. Then there’s the red form, and 
that’s what Johnnies have been dump- 
ing down 580 tons of at Whats-its-name. 
It’s quite innocuous, and is used for 
commercial purposes— -tanning leather, 
or making spills, or something of that 
kind. Now may I go to the Ad———— 

“But have you told all this to 
Director-General?” 

% yes, sir. I told him first thing 
this morning.” 

“Did he pass no remarks as to your 
having started him off after this absurd 
hare of yours?” 

“Well, you see, sir, he’s an uncom- 
monly busy man, and I didn’t feel justi- 
fied in wasting his time. So, after re- 
lieving his mind, I cleared out at once.” 

“And your professors?” 


the 


“Qh, those professor-men—it would 
never do to te!l them, sir. They’d be 
perfectly miserable if they were de- 


prived of the excitement of muddling 
about with their crucibles and blow- 
pipes, and retorts and things. It would 
be cruelty to animals to enlighten them 
—it would indeed, sir; and I know that 
you would not wish me to do anything to 
discourage scientific investigation. Now, 
sir, may I go over to the Admiralty? 
“And off he went.’ 





There will be another of 
Professor Leacock’s inimitable 
articles in MACLEAN’S for April. 
Look also for a second huge in- 
stalment of Frederick Isham’s 
“The Transformation,” and see 
how the ““Uman Tiger” pro- 
gresses, 
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cause of tooth-base decay 
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, | ‘HE mighty thunder cloud often generates 


and wastes | 50 thousand horsepower, when 
it hurls its terrific bolt flashing and crashing 
through the sky. 


The fiery little Columbia generates a fraction 
of this volume, but sends its power on a specific 
errand, through wires, under control, without 
waste. 


It is electricity in both cases. But the mighty 
thunder cloud works at the command of Nature 
for an unknown purpose. The fiery little Colum- 
bia works at your command for a definite use. 


THE DRY BATTERY 
"THE Columbia Dry Battery is the handy-man 


of the world. It ignites stationary engines, 
autos, trucks, tractors, and motorboats; rings bells 
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The Mighty Thunder Cloud and the Fiery little 
Columbia are first cousins 


and buzzes buzzers; lights lanterns and makes 
telephones talk; runs toys for the youngsters. 


Motorists the world over know the wisdom of 
carrying the extra set of vigorous Columbias---to 
be connected in a jiffy when the regular ignition 
begins to loaf. 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 
[ret Columbia Storage Battery is so hale and 


hearty it is guaranteed to do definite work for 
a definite time. Its health certificate even stip- 
ulates that another battery will be put to werk 
for you without additional cost if the original 
should fail within the guaranteed period. 


Columbia Service Dealers or Service Stations 
anywhere will be glad to demonstrate why and 
how you---like legions of other automobile owners 
---will prosper with Columbia Quality and Service. 
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Did Dr. Diesel Die ? 








| Keep Your 
Skin Smooth 
and Clear 


Before going outdoors pro- 
tect you skin against the 


cold and keen winter winds 


that ruin the complexion. | 


“Vaseline’’ Camphor 
Ice soothes and smoothes 
the skin, relieves the pain 
of chapping overnight. It 
is compounded simply of 
gum camphor and the well- 
known 


“Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly—perfectly sterilized 
safe as well as healing to 
the tender skin of the face 
aud cracked and bleeding 





hands. 


Sold in convenient metal 
tubes and boxes. Keep one 
handy on your dressing 


table. 


Other “Vaseline” Products 
and Uses 


*Veseline” Oxide of Zinc Ointment 
for sores, eczema, etc 


“Vaseline” Borated — for inflame 
eyeinds,swoilen membranes 


“Vaseline” Mentholated—tor neu- 
algia, headaches, et 





“Vaseline” White—for all irritations 
of the skin 


Sold in all drug and department stores 


Interesting booklet free on request. 
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What Happe ned to German Inven- 
tor of Diesel Marine Engine? 
Disappeare d Just Before War 


——— 


"T’HE mysterious disappearance of Dr 

Rudolf Diesel, inventor, is recalled 
by Edwin Slosson in the Independent. 
Here is the story: 


“Shortly before the war broke out, 
but when a war was regarded as im- 
minent if not inevitable, Germany’s 
greatest inventor, the man who had in- 
augurated a revolution in the world’s 
motive power likely to be as important 
as that achieved by Watt, left Germany 
for England. But he never arrived. 
Dr. Rudolf Diese] took passage at Ant- 
werp on the Channel! steamer “Dresden” 
en the night of September 29, 1913. 
When the vessel arrived at Harwich 
next morning he was missing and the 
annual meeting of the Consolidated 
Diesel Engine Manufacturers at Lon- 
don, which he was to attend on the 
following day, was held without him. 
So much the world knows. Everything 
eise is speculation. Naturally specula- 
tion has been abundant. Diesel’s dis- 
appearance has given rise to as many 
wild theories as Kitchener’s. These 
theories, such of them as I have hap- 
pened to hear of, may be classified in 
the following way: 

“1. Accidentally fell overboard and 
drowned. 

“2. Seized by heart disease and fell 
overboard. 

“3. Pushed 
agents. 

“4. Kidnapped by German agents. 

“5. Alive and in the service of British 
Government. 

“6. Jumped overboard because of (a) 
mental breakdown due to insomnia, (b) 
financial worries, (c) domestic troubles, 
(d) lack of proper appreciation. 

“The reader may take his choice of 
these nine hypotheses, for there is no 
proof of any of them and there is 
evidence against all of them. One other 
point must be mentioned, though it adds 
to the mystery instead of clarifying it 


overboard by German 


That is, that his family at Munich re- 
ceived a telegram announcing his safe 
arrival in London—but the telegram 
was sent from Geneva, Switzerland. 

“Against the hypothesis of hypochon- 
dria is that when last seen he appeared 
very cheerful. His family life is said 
to have been happy. He had broken 
down from overwork thirteen years be- 
fore, but had apparently recovered. He 
had suffered from heart failure, but 
seemed to be all right again. He had 
not made as much money out of his 
inventions as he hoped, but he had 
accumulated a comfortable competence 
of $2,500,000. 

“He had not received all the credit 
that he deserved, but the original Diesel 
engine was installed in the place of 
honor in the handsome new buildings 
of the Munich Museum and he had just 
given to the museum all his drawings 
and models. Against the rumor that he 
is still alive in England is the fact that 
it is the Germans and not the British, 
who, during the war, as well as before, 
made greatest use of his inventions. 
As for the remaining hypothesis, that 
he was killed or kidnapped by order of 
the German Government, that rests 
upon no firmer foundation than our 
natural inclination to ascribe any devil- 
try to the Germans and the fact that if 
Diesel’s inventive genius had been trans- 
ferred to the other side it would have 
been worth more than an army corps 
to the Allies. 

“For it was due to Diesel that the 
Germans have had and still have the 
most powerful and economical engines 
for their cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines and airplanes The London 
Times of January 28, 1914, stated that 
the largest Diese] marine engines so far 
made in England were of 2,000 horse- 
power, while the Germans were equip- 
ping their warships with 12,000 horse 
power, while the Germans were equip- 
in France of a Gotha plane with Diesel 
engines a year or more ago shows that 
the Germans have overcome the diffi- 
culties of adapting this new motive 
power to aircraft. Whether they are 
using it on tanks and trucks I have not 
heard.” . 
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sy CHRISTIAN Armenian state, with, 

: of course, every race and religion 
amply protected against persecution; is 
the solution offered for this vexing prob- 
lem in the Fortnightly Review, by Vis- 
count Bryce, O.M. 

But, the definition of a “state” is a 
“sovereign, political unity.” and Bryce 
points out that before this status can 
be achieved a temporary “protectorate” 
must be established. The United 
States is put forward as the logical 


‘ 


guardian. 

“But the process of reconstruction 
ean hardly take less than fifteen or 
twenty years, and what is to be done 
in the meantime? Local self-govern- 
ment may be given to the small areas 
in which some one religious or racial 
element largely predominates, and this 
might be communal—.e., the inhabitants 
of each form of faith or speech in each 
area might have the adminstration of 
their own domestic and local concerns, 
so that no one element could oppress 
the others. But such local communities 
could not at first maintain a police suf- 
ficient to restrain the Kurds, nor con- 
struct those routes of communication 
which the country needs, nor would 
fairplay between the different com- 
munities be secured. 

“There must therefore be a Protect- 


ing Power to undertake these functions, 
a Western civilized Power, which can 
send in trained officers, some military. 
some civil, and so set on foot an ad- 
ministration which will command not 
only obedience—that need not be diffi 
cult—but also confidence in its upright 
ness and impartiality. 

“Who shall this Protecting Power be? 
It has been often said that the Power 
which would be most obvious, not only 
impartial but also disinterested, having 
no possible self-regarding ambitions of 
its own, would be the United States 
To it would belong one unique advar 
tage. Its missionaries have already 
won the gratitude and affection of the 
Christian population, to whose progress 
they have for the last seventy or eighty 
years rendered inestimable services by 
their schools and colleges, while they 
have also enjoyed the respect and con- 
fidence of the Muslim population, whom 
they have not tried to proselvtize, and 
to whom their schools, colleges, and 
hospitals have aways stood open. These 
missionaries are the only foreigners who 
really know the country and under- 
stand the people. 

“If the United States were disposed 
to undertake the philanthropic task of 
supplying administrators for a period 
of, say, twenty years, it would have an 
opportunity unprecedented in history of 
conferring permanent benefits such as 
no country has ever received at the 
hands of another. 

“If, however, the American Goverr 
ment and people should hesitate to 
make such a departure from the long 
settled lines of their policy, nothing 
would remain except to find some 
European Power, or some group of 
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Powers, willing to undertake the task. 


This expedient presents the best chance I F R og eh cen wate =. 
of saving a country which, in the inter- | j Without any obligation on m , 
ests of the world at large, ought not Ask Your Own Doctor | me yo . ae ae if ; 

to be allowed to relapse into the bar- : 


barism and misery to which an alien 
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s gleaned from this inspector were as 
¢ an : i re = Sole Manufacturers 
follows: 
They drifted into Holland on various 355 Yonge Street o o Toronto 
pretexts. Some were highly educated CURING HEADACHES 
men, capable of moving in the best 
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society; others were mere shadowers 
and touts. They took up all sorts of 
positions. The case of the porter at 
the Hotel des Indes, the Ritz, and the 
Hague, who proved to be a brother of 
the then German Ambassador at Con- 


- 
stantir ople, is already known to the Help the work of a Z 
U | ic PB rey Rath an one of hun- Reconstruction Z LZ 


chief task of this army of men 
has been, of course, to keep in touch 






























with Kritain. In the early days of the 
war there was no more difficulty in this 
than if there were no war on. British 
as ts in those days were not worth 
e paper on which they were produced. 
4 ing journalist who was in Ho 
t had no passport, got one from 


11 Consul (a Dutchman, of course) 
simply on the production of a letter 
from home. Later on it was rendered .S 
very difficult to get a British passport . — 
but, curiously enough, the previous is- | FTER TH 
sue of useless paper was not withdrawn 
ntil the war had been in progress for 


three full years. It need hardly be é“ 99 
said that the German Secret Service ter t an torm 
made good use of their carelessness. 


Again, the spies benefited from the 
lack of co-operation between our dif- 
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license for the import of British music! 
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itomizing a Business 


It was logical that Goodyear 
should produce the Cord Tire that 
bears our name. 


It is a better tire. 


It is a tire that costs more to buy 
—less to use. 


And the Goodyear Cord Tire has 
proved this—over and over again— 
in actual use on passenger cars, 
racing cars, trucks. Proved it so 
fully that it has become the domin- 
ant factor in the Cord Tire field. 


We said it was logical that Good- 
year should develop such a tire— 
because the Goodyear Cord Tire is 
an epitome of our business history. 


Every Goodyear Tire develop- 
ment—and there have been many 
—has aimed at reducing motoring 


cost. 






Motoring cost---NOT tire prices. 
There is a difference. 


Already the majority of the 
world’s motorists realize this differ - 
ence. They are buying tires for the 
service that 1s in them, not for the 
price down to which thev are kept. 


And as a result Goodyear Tires 
are the largest selling tires in the 
world. 


An important link in the world- 
wide Goodyear organization is the 
Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
near you. Ask him about Good- 
year Tires. Ask him, too, about 
Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes. 
You'll find them better tubes of 
longer life —tubes that will give 
greater service in any tire and are 
specially suited to the Goodvear 


Cord Tire. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada 


Limited 
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7 SEXOLOGY-— 


by William H. Walling. A. M.. M D 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Havo. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should 
Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart te 
Allin His Son 
wore — al Knowledge a Husband Should 
ave 
Illustrated Knowledge a Young Woman Should 
$2.00 postpaid Have 
Knowledge a Young Wile Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a a Should Have. 
PURITAN PUB CO., 778 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


Very Nutritious, Digestible 


Used successfully everywhere for nearly 
4 century. 
fro m clean, rich milk, with extract of our 
specially malted grain. 
by stirring this Real Food-Drink in w ater. 
Infants and Children thrive on it. 
the weakest stomach of the Invalid and Aged. 
Invigorating asa Quick Lunch at officeor table, 


Ask for and get HORLICK’S 
On sale by ali 
Canada Food Board License No. 14-38 


Made under sanit: ify conditions 
Instantly prepared 


Agrees with 


Chemists and Druggists, 
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a gun trigger. 
by wind or rain. 


place. 
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LIGHT—WHEREVER 


Carry it with you—a Reliable Flashlight. 
wherever darkness makes seeing and working diffi 
You can direct the brilliant rays of the Reliable Searchlight with bulls- 
You release a flood of bri ight ligh t as quickly as pullir 

No danger of explosion 
There area thousar *y uses for Reliable Searc 
inside the house and out-—in barn, garage and other outbuik jings— ane 


eliable Tubular Searchlights are made of metal enar ey in red, 
i 2wn, blue and green—-also fibre and meta! flashlights in all standard 
see 3 sizes and styles. 


We manufacture a complete line of ‘ 
gas engines, automobiles, trucks and 


motor boats, and ignition uniter for tele; jhones—all fresh Canadian 


Ask a Reliable dealer to show you Reliable products. 


DOMINION BATTERY COMPANY LIMITED 
Toronto, Canada 
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Hun Spies 


Out-Witted | 


Rear-Admiral Hall's Master 
> Neval Intelligence Head 
ju Ene ney Sle 


Eight 


Kept 

uthes (ruessina 

Executed During 
Was 

kK IGHT German Spies 


in England during the 


were executed 


war, and 





large numbers, men and women, were 


New 


correspondent 


despatches to the 
London 


of this paper reveals some of the secrets, 


imprisoned. In 
York Sun, the 
and writes of the man who made the 
Naval Intel! 

“The Hun could keep no secret from 
kim,” says the London Daily Mail. 
“The efficiency with which he organized 
and directed his staff has been one of 
the Silent Navy’s triumphs. His emis- 
saries were everywhere; the Germans 
at last became fearful even of them- 


service so efficient. 


igence 


selves. Whatever they schemed was 
known in very short time to the little 
keen-eyed Admiral in Whitehall, and 


duly countered.” 

Rarely does “The Voice of Northcliffe” 
unload itself of such eulogism, and then 
the object of its attentions must be 
something in the way of a genius. Cer- 
tainly claim may be laid to that much 
misused synonym with regard to Rear 


Admiral Sir Reginald Hall, British 
navy, Director of Intelligence Divi- 
sion since June, 1914, when he passed 


from a command in the British Grand 
Fleet to the Admiralty. 

Nothing can show his character bet- 
ter than the story of how he saved the 


Queen Mary in the Bight in the early 
days of the war. He had taken her 
into the thick of the fight, when his 


keen eye spied the wake of a torpedo 
coming broadside on. He seized the 
wheel and with a nicety of judgment 
swung the around so that the 
torpedo ran side by side with the Queen 
Mary until spent. 

, That quickness of thought and action 
is typical of Admiral Hall’s naval 


1 
vessei 


| 
Vind 


career; particularly of his work at the | 


head of the 
During the 
this country were both 
exceeding crafty. 

As a matter a fact, the Naval Intel- 
ligence Department, under Rear Ad- 


Intelligence Department 
war the German spies in 
numerous and 


miral Hall, acting in conjunction with | 
provided false | 


the censor’s department, 
information to the Germans, an in- 
stance being the mythical 
Dover submarine 
Sir Roger Keyes. 


— } 
“It was before the Zeebrugge opera- | 


tions began that Admiral Hall gave in- 
structions for the printing of a new and 


elaborate code book. The book was duly | 
It was neatly bound, and so} 


compiled. 
that it should not look too new was care- 
fully thumbed in many pages. Of course 


all the codes in the book were wrong and | 
who | 
But that is what | 


very misleading to any German 
might get hold of it. 


the Admiral wanted. 


“When the Zeebrugge raid was settled | 
Vindictive went over with | 
code book | 
was carefully placed in one of the block- | 


upon and the 
the blockships this “valuable” 


ships where it was likely to be quickly 
discovered. 


“The day after the raid the book was | 
No doubt they were | 


found by the Huns. 
delighted with such an important find 
and thought that our men had had no 


time to remove it before the ship’s bot- | 


tom was blown out. 

“A few days later, having given the 
Germans time to digest the code, a care- 
fully compiled message was 
across the Channel and duly picked up 
by the enemy. 
must have badly misled them 
intentions of the British. 

“One day there arrived 
from 


in London 


representative of a large New 
forage firm. He had bags filled with 
stationery and order books all properly 
printed with the name and address of 
the New York firm. But his papers 


Strait of | 
barrage revealed by | 
| 


3ut it is feared that it | 
as to the 


Switzerland a man who produced | 
American papers purporting him to be a | 
York | 


flashed | cae 
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Company’s 


Catalogue No.25-K Will Be 


Ready For Mailing 
Early In March 


Write at once for a 
copy of this catalogue. 
It will contain illustra- 
tions of the newest 
styles in Suits, Coats, 
Dresses, Millinery, Foot- 
wear, Sweaters, etc. 

fashion- 
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If you wish to dre 
ably and well at 
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no at 
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Post Office on eve ry arme? 

illustrated in this catalogue 

No. 25-K 

Let us again remind vou to 
write to-day for a copy 
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15 to 31 King Street East 
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If you like a smooth 
pen 


OU should use the Esterbrook 
Ovat or Ball Pointed Pen. 
It glides along with a smoothness 
that gives confidence and speed 


to your writing hand. You can 
write more quickly over rough 
surfaces, smoothly over all sur- 
faces and not become tired) The 
chances of any finger or hand 
strain are entirely done away with 
when vou use an Esterbrook Oval 
Point Pen 

The best pen im the wor 


‘ 


addressing and free writing 


Send 15c for sample dozen 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


16-70 Cooper Street, 
Camden, N.J. 
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were afterwards found to have 
forged and he was a German spy. 
_ “He escaped detection for some time, 
but owing to the numbers of orders 
which the man kept sending to Americ 
and the similarity of them, he was sus- 
pected and the D. I. D. began to get 
busy. 

“One evening he was dining with a 
woman in a Strand hotel, when the po- 
lice walked in and quietly tapped him 
mn the shoulder. He was subsequently 
shot in the Tower. ; 

“In a fashionable restaurant in Pic- 
eadilly one evening sat two smartly 
dressed women and two naval officers 
dining. In an unguarded moment—at 
least one of those apparently unguarded 
moments of the little Admiral’s concep- 
tion—one of the officers happened to 
mention that on a certain day an extra 
lot of officers would be leaving a British 
port for France. 

“But the British secret service were 
already on their way. As they left the 
restaurant the arrest of these women 
was effected and the secret got no fur- 
ther than Piccadilly. 

“Another German agent has in his 
employ a remarkably pretty woman who 
mixed in the best society in London. 

“She was introduced to all kinds of 
people—military and naval officers and 
even members of the Government. 

“For a time this fascinating woman 
succeeded in worming secrets out of her 
admirers. One day an officer whom she 
had met on several occasions accident- 
ally saw the woman having lunch with 
an obvious German in a quiet little 
restaurant off the beaten track. The 
pair were deep in conversation and did 
not notice the officer’s entrance. 


been 


“He at once withdrew and met the 
woman by appointment the same 
evening at a house in Mayfair. When 


she began to ply him with certain ques- 
tions he gave replies purposely intended 
to mislead and trap her if she was, as he 
row strongly believed, a German spy. 
She fell into the trap so neatly arranged 
for her, with the result that both her 
employer and herself were caught. The 
man will not trouble this country again, 
while the woman received a term of 
imprisonment. 

“One man who was employed in the 
Rritish secret service was discovered 
after a lot of trouble to be also acting 
as a German agent, said the D. I. D. 
‘We caught him first and saved the 
Germans from shooting him.’ 

“Yet another instance was that of an 
employee at a certain airdrome near 
London who was caught loosening the 
bolts in a new machine. The Intelligence 
Department got busy. When arrested 
he confessed he was in the employ of a 
German agent. 

“Perhaps the best of all incidents re- 
lated of the little Admiral and enemy 
spies was that of a German naval officer 
who was trying to get back to Germany 
through London and Holland. 

“It was at the Admiralty where the 
Admiral interviewed the man, and the 
sudden, ferocious manner in which he 
shouted in German to the spy: ‘How 
dare you stand like that when you are 
speaking to a superior officer!’ startled 
the man into clicking his heels together. 
He did not raise his hands to the salute, 
but he had done enough to make his ar- 
rest advisable. 

“Eight German spies were executed in 
this country, while many more are un- 
dergoing long terms of penal servitude. 

“Some of the spies stood their execu- 
tion stoically; others again made a last 
despairing fight and went to their death 
shrieking and cursing their Maker. One 
of these latter was a man named Muller, 
who was arrested while acting as a 
waiter in a hotel at Blackpool. During 
his incarceration in the Tower Muller 
broke down completely and was carried 
out struggling and shouting, cursing 
himself for his stupidity and reviling the 
grim little party in the quadrangle. 

“Of the female spies much doubtless 
will be written by fiction writers of the 
future. Like the men, they succeeded in 
getting comparatively little information 
of value out of the country. Most of 
them, neither young nor beautiful like 
the spy of the story writer, are languish- 
ng behind prison walls and will remain 
there for some years to come. British 
chivalry forbade their execution.” 
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Schedule 


HE time has come when this business— 

and every other business, to be a success 
—must run on schedule. Our armies couldn’t i 
win on any other plan—how can we ?”’ I 
They knew the value of Time ‘‘over there.’’ i} 
As they waited in blackest night, eager, alert |i 
Ij for zero hour, every tick of the Elgin was fraught with i 





i grim significance. 

i For they learned—in those breathless rushes as the bar- 
HH rage lifted—-that victory and destruction and eternity iH! 
I were separated only by seconds. 





il previouseffort of man. Yet its mighty machinery worked 
as smoothly and accurately as an Elgin—because every- 





th 
For magnitude of operations and for stupendous outcome | 
the Allied war machine threw into insignificance any : 





thing was planned aud carried out on schedule time. 


| 
| 
| Shall wartime efficiency be lost in time of peace? Work- 
| ing to schedule is absolutely essential to profitable pro- 
duction in factcry, office, mine and field alike. 
| Elgin plays its accurate part in these days of reconstruc- | 
i tion as it upheld the Service on 
lreamtane 
Sendant | 
Satented | 
| 


just as unerringly 
land, cii sea and in the air 
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famous—and 
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; ay ——— |) ff ere ar i ai bee eee ee ee es oe 
We will pay you---WELL--- H V art gee 
oe THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


to get these subscriptions. 
Write for full particulars. | 
Sign the coupon. Mail it to | 
us NOW. | 


Dept. 27, 
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Toro:.to, Ontario 
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z — The Achievements 
of Allenby 


Make Your Garage a 
Pay For Itself on the a Palestine ? 


MAGNIFICENT tribute is paid tu 





By putting up one of these double garages you can obtain a “3 General Allenby, conqueror of 
rental for the portion not needed for your own car—a rental Palestine, by John H. Findley, U. S 
which in a few months will pay for the entire cost of the garage. oan See See Se See 

in an article in Scribner’s Magazine 

Or, if your next-door neighbor has a car, you can pool your It is impossible to quote more than 
garage inv estments — and have one of een beautiful double few paragraphs from this article, whict 
garages for your joint use—at a cost but little more than you ee 

acter and the achievements of Allenby 
would pay for a single- car garage. I have wondered whether those wh« 


selected General Allenby for this com 
y 


mand were influenced to the selection im 
PRES O PORTABLE any ieeaes by his noc Not that there 
is need of reason beyond his surpassing 

I GAR AG&E p 


technical and personal qualifications t 


Do not think of choosing a garage neat and attractive that they provide, at lead this particular expedition. But it 
until you have investigated these fire- reasonable cost, a home fit for any car is a singular coincidence and a happy 
proof buildings of Preston make. They or any property, making it no longer omen that his very name may well be 
have special features, such as the “Ven- necessary for the motorist tu consider interpreted to carry a prophecy of his 
tilating Ridge” and Folding Doors, which the more expensive materials for the achievement. I suspect that it is of 
will commend them to you above all other construction of such a building Irish association, but an Oriental origir 
portable garages. And they are so may easily be found for it in the 


euphonious union of two Arab words 
“Allah” meaning “God,” and “Nebi’ 
THE A. B. ORMSBY COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO meaning “prophet.” So “Allah-Nebi, 


Associated With a God-prophet. And surely no one ir 


THE METAL SHINGLE & SIDING CO., LIMITED the history of Palestine in the Christiar 








P : . pate ' | era has come with a more Godlike pro 
132 Guelph ‘Street s2 "Abell Street ty ay ft phecy. If it were not known that ever) 
| WINNIPEG SASKATOON CALGARY | movement of his campaign of deliver 
| i — 103 Dublin Avenue 453 22nd Street 1330 10th Avenue Wea ance was planned down to the last 
| = Wette today ter eur Pree Beskiet. “Bear Own Gasca.” . = meticulous detail, what he has accom 
waste ‘I plished would seem a miracle, somethings 

| -—— ai of supernatural achievement. 
Mi ioe wits | t is gratifying that the Deliverer of 
3 — + a jqut (ait! Palestine is a man who exemplifies the 
IHtL on tas Soper ets enna _ gH! qualities that civilization seeks to de 
eens : fa th —= velop in mankind under free institutions 
ocean mens cae aa = SN ane seat eng ttt courage, courtesy, honesty — those 
———er 5: note ia qualities which our Justice Holmes ha: 
= aS wel setae ati summarized in the “adorable faith” of 


the soldier. And not only is Genera 
iit Allenby the sort of a man whom the 
th I | civilization that had its cradle in the 
Holy Land would choose to represen 
it, but he has in turn chosen men of 
noblest, cleanest purpose and highes 
qualification to serve with him. 

But there was a significant day in m) 
acquaintance with General Allenby. 
was again at Headquarters. It was th 
morning of the 20th of September, wher 
the army that had “dug in” fifteen o: 
twenty miles north of Jerusalem, and 
had waited patiently for months, was 
at last advancing to the complete re 
covery of the Holy Land. (It was 
ready to make the attack in May, |! 
have heard, and the day was set, bu: 
the exigencies of the Western front de 
manded a sudden change, a transfer of 
some of the divisions, and the develop 
ing of a new army.) I had driven ove 
from Jerusalem in the early mornin 
in my Ford car. The “C-in-C” was 
outwardly placid and even playful; for 
a child, an American child, was at 
Headquarters, having just arrived b) 
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Sonoma et arn ee 
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train that morning with her mother 
from Egypt, on her way to Jerusalen 

it and the Commander-in-Chief was fo 

the hour the host. One could not have 

guessed that over the hi ls to the nort 

D AFNES the most momentous battle of all the 
Christian era in Palestine was being 

waged under his direction and in ac 
ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT cordance with plans made to the las! 
Write for Free Booklet and particulars of minutest detail. How momentous it 

the free trial offer of the Mears Ear Phone. was I did not then, of course, surmis« 
THE MEARS CO. OF CANADA } And when the General « few minutes 





ee eer 














ieee wee Bag Dept. F, 194A Peel Street - Montreal later smilingly announced, as he came 
without fear of them eter ga irae ts Ds .. “geagh 1 can trust the children | from his map-room, that his cavalr 
VENTS THE POW FROM matinee os THE SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED STERN PRE- were at “Armageddon,” I did not ther 
BOARD aeon R 4 ING I rHE “ADDI IONA WEIGHT OF ANY OUT- pees In give to the announcement the interpre 

Al! seams hrass-jointed and ‘ ’ a — hai aT ck cr : - tation which came to me later, as | 
i nast Minneapolis reread the chapter in the Book of Rev 

\ 1 al ° elation, describing the gathering of 

meta e¢ ' Y 5 > lt S the hosts on the Plain of Megiddo, whic} 

is in the Hebrew “Armageddon.’ I dk 





b 
SOL DIERS. 


“Dean” product wil] be a 





not impute to the Genera! this interpre 
| Hotel tation; but I think that what was hap 
WALTER DEAN CANOE AND BOAT CO | pening that morning on the Plain of 


Foot of York Strect TORONT( > HRS? paps al 4 ea : aes 
i ro Phone Adel. 1614 | oe ee sm a 1isson Megiddo, as * is sometimes called. o 














Armageddon, or Esdraelon, was as fats 
fu) for the good of the world as tl 
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which is foretold with such striking | 
analogies in the Apocalypse. 

There has been no more completely 
successful campaign in all this world 
war, I suppose. An English military 


xD , 
" . Ey observer and critic has written more 
ieee emphatically and unreservedly: “There 
: never was a victory more absolute in 
x the history of war. = It was a battle 
The Shine That Lasts without a morrow.” And _ certainly . ‘ 
Your shoes will hold their shine # surprisingly nene more dramatic, with this wonder- ‘ . 
iong time if you use ful background of scenery and sacred j 
and secular history. oo c ’ 
WYaitemores | It was out to the north of this Plain : 


of Armageddon (Megiddo, or Esdrae- 
lz0e Polishes lon) that I next saw the Commander-in- 


, on 4 Canada Fo Boa 
The Whittemore line serves a d purpos Chief a few days later. He had sent fo 13-442 
viz.—that of a polish and leat her pres valine 
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OUR BOSTONTAN ORBAM ts eat me a message one morning to tell me ; . 
cleaner for kid and calf lea that if I would wait, that is, postpone 
CZF APE White. ta toot an et ne my return to America a few days longer, } 
wil TERR 5 “BROWN I might perhaps find it possible to walk 5 ‘ isd 
GILT a PRERLESS OX BLOOD to Dan (for I had already walked from 


EDCE. i Fr Beersheba up to the old front). I acted 
» DRESSING ia et Cm immediately upon this intimation, start- n an at i ty ane 
pantes i. OREN? xLBO © Whit ite Cake Canvas ing out that very evening and walking 


BLACK SHOES] Stinine Dressing a wal all night to Janin, a edge of = | 

a on ae plain, then the next night to Nazareth, 
SOueNs | m ow ve wie“ | them ‘on to the Sea of Galilee, It was nr Young Man at Sao 
LEATHER f Whittemore on this wal king journey that I saw the 










































RESTORES Bros. Chief's” a car go flying past me, he and The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco Busi- 
COLOR his general so engrossed in the panor- ness Man, Who Has Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 
LUSTRE CORPORATION ama that they did not see the pilgrim , sing 7 
————/ Cambridge, Mass.. U.S.A. at the roadside. And I think I never | By V. O. SCHWAB 
| saw a more enticing landscape than 
= —— | that before me as I came down toward There is no longer any occasion to go Strengthened My Eyes; The Liver; Intern 
the Sea of Galilee that late afternoon. | hunting for the Spring of Eternal Youth. al Cleanliness—how it removes and pre 
| MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE I was ready to say with the rabbis: “Je- | What Ponce de Leon failed to discover in vents constipation and its many attendan' 
| 1 5 ¢ Pe ‘ * his world-famous mission, ages ago, has ills; external cleanliness; Rheamatism; 
Canada’s National Magazine a created a pe Fm ar been brought to light right here in staid Varicose Veins in the Legs; The Hair; The 
. . TOR sennesaret © SOR OF LsRsee prosiac America by Sanford Bennett, a Obese Abdomen; The Rejuvenation of the 
| Should be In every Canadian is His delight.” I recall only one scene | San Francisco business man. He can prove’ Face, Throat and Neck; The Skin, and many 
i Home Write us, how you can to put beside it in my own experience, | jt, too, right in his own person. At 50 he other experience chapters of vital interest 
make money in carrying out this | and that was sunset over the Lake of | was partially bald. To-day he has a thick DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 
big idea. | Geneva in Switzerland. It has the | head of hair, although it is white. At 50 ees cagneeiiiee dancer , 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited | colorful beauty of the Yellowstone with- | his eyes were weak. To-day they are as Old Age—Its Cause and Prevention, 
143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. out its awesomeness. And I have Gen- | strong as when he was a child. At 50, he with its 400 pages profusely illustrated and 
| aa Allenby in the foreground of that | ¥8% ® worn-out, wrinkled, broken-down, handsomely bound in cloth, contains as 
| eral e 2 : g decrepit old man. His cheeks were sunken, much material as many Courses of Inastruc 
memorable Galilee landscape. | his face drawn and haggard, his muscles tion selling for $25 or more. But you can 
I tried to imagine what Genera! Al- | atrophied. Thirty years of chronic dyspep- secure a copy of this book for only $8. Be 
lenby’s satisfaction must be in recover- sia had resulted in catarrh of the stomach, fore committi».g yourself in any way, how 
ing for Christendom this crown ot | with acid rheumatism periodically adding ever, the publisher will send you “Old Age 
Palestine. ‘his valley where the Great | its agonies. To-day he is in perfect health, Its Cause and Prevention” on approva 


Teachcr had spent most of his days | ® £904 deal of on athlete, nad as 

the earth, but when I saw him that ae vs ein ean ee 
evening in Tiberias, down by the sea, | py aathn very simple and 
with his staff about him in a quiet | gentle exercises which he nerve energy, benefiting ev 
comradeship, to which I was admitted | practices for about ten mir ery organ of the body—the 
for a few minutes, and tried to express utes before arising in the| brain included-— by keeping 
to him my continuing congratulation on | morning. Yes, many of the the ve rtebrae of the spine 
his masterful achievement, he extended | ©&xercises are taken i —_ \ column young, flexible, elas 


without deposit. Sanford Bennett’s 
system, as fully described and 
illustrated in this book, in 

creases nerve force ané 





ania = Oto sents tic, and in perfect igr 
his hand in a motion to ward off what I peculiar as this may § ment. If, Bm . 
tion in your own home, you 
feel you can afford to be 
without youth and health 
send the book back withir 
five days and you will ows 


‘ As Mr. Bennett explains 
\ was saying, and at the same time to his case was not one of 
| turn it toward his Chief of Staff. preserving health, but one 


I think that as a general he must have | of rejuvenating a weak, 
a forever glorious rank in the world’s | Middle-agedbodyin- Sanford 


we “Tle Ihe Peet i te ” toarobustoldone,and Bennett 
| war. He has revealed himself,” to no eaten Gian tis tee den At 50 


| 
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flying above Palestine had caught the 
German wireless message that Germany | Wh Ph h 
was ready to accept the terms proposed at onograp 
| by America. Some one of the little Sh |] | B 

company said: “It is the end.” And | | S a uy ? 
You | so this dramatic episode which will 


make an epoch for all the East came to How many times, when the sub- 


Ca N | its end. And the beginning of the ‘ect of purchasing a phono- 
n Ow Get end of the Great War with the Beast, " : I 


graph or talking machine has 








= wy >] » ae > aave a 1 
P I shall ever believe, was the advance come up, have you asked your 
repare of Allenby’s men out upon the Vale of ill thes amantlent 
Armageddon. . 
If you knew that any one sound 


oa. . - reproducing invention had a dis- 
Is Czar Still Alive r tinct advantage over all others, 
e undoubtedly you would purchase 


English Correspondent in Russia that one 
Made with Milk Believes So The Edison tone test has proved 
— that 

P 2 S the Czar alive? More people to-day — ea a : 
sags sh ~ me | appear to believe that the ex-Em- THE NEW EDISON 

re ° perer of the Russians still lives than The Phonograph with a Soul 
Prepared Junket”’ (Nesnah) has ever gave credence to the Kitchener is distinct from all other sound-reproduc 

the sugar, flavor, etc. already ad- myth. Several despatches within the ing inventions 


vast few weeks have been cabled from : 
) 
On more than 2,000 different occa 
over 2,000,000 music lovers 


ded. Easily and quickly made Europe, asserting that Nicholas II was stain 
---simply stir in lukewarm milk not assassinated, but that a “double” and music steal ot attended 


° allowed himself to be sacrificed. aa on ey discovered 
and let stand. Comes in 6 pure Se i London | J that the human esr eannot dis 


years tinguish between the living artist’s 


flavors. A package makes S1X to Times correspondent in Petrograd, writ- rendition and the New Edison’s 


1 sce , a ing in the Wide World, admits that he, RE-CREATION of e ar 
eight desse Tt glasses of Junket. himself, has doubts on the question, say- aie oes heard in direct com 
' parison 
ing: 


° . Y | ow Iinhal. a Ke ee eee May we send you a complimentary 
Plain :milk—-Nature’ most wholesome food—when Fs Ragen en a cocoa ee copy of our musical magazine 
made into Junket is tempting, attractive and de- | #fter the event was supposed to have ||} (Tine Saynn ny SMa “WhAE 
li e. J k : ly h occurred were not verified by any in- | ; 
1c1ousSs. unket 1s Dot food and dessert. dependent authority. We have nothing THOMAS A. EDISON INC 
| to go upon except the statements of time 

F . ? German newspaper correspondents and 
Try a package of Prepared Junket—you will like it. ' a wireless announcement from the 
Bolshevik Council. All these versions 
agree in one respect. The ex-Czar was 


A Recipe Booklet and sample of done to death by the soldiers who were 


guarding him. The names of the regi- 


either Prepared Junket or Junket ! cides are, however, given variously by 
liffere 7ermé : s dents. 

Tablets sent for 3c stamp. A full gy age yg we 

package for 1 2c. ports coincide in stating that there was 


no trial, and that the Imperial captive 

' was summarily shot lest y might be 

i f | rescued by Czech or Slovak troops who 

CHR. HANSEN S CANADIAN LABORATORY | were then approaching Siststehere. 
T¥ TAT Tk the capital of the Urals, whither he had 

TORONTO - ONTARIO been Seonetorved from Tobolsk some 

months before by order of the Bolshe- Mi 

- viks. The murder—for it can be called ne eT 
| nothing else—is reported to have been 
— , ]| perpetrated on July 16th; but even on 
| tnis point there is some confusion, one 

Ap 2 . version giving the date as June 16th. ‘ 























No Solution in 
Ireland Possible? 


Permanent Settlement Will Never 
Be Reached Until the Next 


Generation 













































T= tangled threads in the Irish situ- 
—_ = y ation. are very understandingly Phatthe Lakefield Cancet Ry Seer 
al — sorted out by Henry Seidel Canby in an the Cance ess in more ways than the actua 
f : ‘or . i + m manula re is exemp ed by the f wing facts 
‘6c = 99 article on “The Irish Mind” in The Lakefield stinehedh-ah tha outta of tha dais 
Mother said I could”’ Atlantic Monthly. It is written in an | | Soy ining bt, Slum 
2nsely 2.) thet “iY roi the canoe and boats, Basswood. Red Oak. R 
are ' intensely sympathetic vein and_ the gh 
The little ones think there is nothing | sympathy expressed is for the practical Champlain and his six hun red Huron war 
é ; . < | at ’ fe > s n way to figt the Iroquois, passed 
so good as Pure Gold Quick Puddings. | Uister Tory as well as for the turbulent t e of our fuctory and 1 msi amped 
rl “ e ”9 | os sa Pa ‘ , eu t MO years 
They want them “between meals” as | Sinn Feiner. Incidentally, it serves to ie oping ee 
7 } : Tr } ¢ T Kawa an Lakes, a e wt f which 
well as at dinner-time. The grown | throw a new light on Irish thoughts and Laket ‘anves are built, form t mont 
folks share their enthusiasm too. The aspirations and concludes with a sum n the world 
inviting appearance and delicious fla- } mary of probable developments in the dV ot By ay EE 
| yer > “ . ; * oe » ' ts SS “ 
vors of Pure Gold Quick Puddings ar | situation that seems to possess all the aac gen as We Rave wees Denems t 
a constant source of delight. | elements of a well-based prophecy. That we are proud of our name and reputation 
. P 1’ | | y ) , . coes without saying, and whether a painted 
Keep a supply in the house and serve | | Unfortunately space does not permit of Trapper’s Spec ‘28 high-grade varnished 
. . * ore : e inoe e same quality of material, or = 
them often They're so wholesome- | | more than a few extracts ip and. fir Pig eS workma 
easily prepared and enjoyed by |} I entered Ireland by the green hills That Lakefield | . 
everyone lapioca, custard and cho- | of Ulster, and moved freely through the Armistics ' capac 
' 5 he % t all grocer | County Antrim and Belfast. I talked ting Jetters from mez and Fra 
. nack oe ¢z ¢ y ce an ° 1 me 1 ver wn if 
colate, I5c. a package at all gro | | there with bishops and deans of the : 
| | Church of Ireland, and fine upstanding We like 5 histehisiee ah eivtin ta 4 
Pu G Id D rt generals and county families in their : F Or ker tee ee ee 
re O esse Ss | walled gardens—friendly people, solid, these requirements that we have. eigi 
QUICK PUDDINGS | simple, more voluble than the Scotch, me nd fourteen lengths in canoes alone 
| but with hard-gripping minds _ like bh agar _ a interested in Canoes. 
. 26 ! . Skiffs, 
Pure Gold Mfg. Co., Limited theirs, that took one thing at a time and “promay A pes — Motor Boats or a small 
: ° 1 r hs ked f heir aunch, write for our Catalogue It is 
J 7 | wrung it. They had worked for their free for the asking. 
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The Richelieu 


Save Lumber and Labor and You'll Save Money Building Your Home 


What You Get With Your Aladdin’ Home 


Of course, you would like to save 
money building your new home— 
would like to build at the lowest 
price possible. But, you cannot ex- 
pect to save very much money by 
bargaining or _ getting different 
prices. You can only expect to save money 
by saving labor in building your home and 
eliminating waste of lumber. Aladdin Readi- 
Cut Houses are cut-to-fit in Aladdin mills 
by rapid power machines. Old-fashioned 
building waste is reduced from 18% to 
less than 2%—a saving of practically $18 
on every $100 worth of lumber. And you 
save a third of the labor in building your 


home. This saving of lumber and labor 
will mean from $200 to $400, or more. 
The Aladdin Book shows you how it is 
done. Send for this book to-day. 




















The Tacoma IX 





Make This Your 
Home Building Year 


That charming Bungalow Home—bord- 
ered in flowers—bathed in sunlight—the 
one you have dreamed of can now be 
yours. It may be a snug and cosy cottage, com- 
plete with five rooms on one floor, or a more 
pretentious bungalow of charming proportions 
These types and many others are found in the 
Aladdin book—-complete home-building library of 
100 designs—100 ideal homes. Besides this there 
is a vital message for you in this most remark- 
that will be sent at your request 





able book, 


Aladdin System Saves Waste 


Thousands of our customers have told us of or 
cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, flooring, out- 


side ud inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath 
and plaster, hardware, locks, nails, paint, varnishes. 
The material is shipped to you in a sealed box car, 
complete, ready to erect 
plete materia! 
Send stamps to-day for a copy of “Aladdin Homes.” 


big savinzs they made building Aladdin Homes 
The average saving on our $945 bungalow is 
$264. The Aladdin system saves waste of 
lumber. All cf the material is shipped to you 
cut to fit. Your carpenter can erect your 
Aladcin Home quicker because all of the hand 
sawing is done in our mills by Rapid Power 
Machines. 


Aladdin’s Guarantee 


Aladdin Readi-Cut houses are the finest pro 
duced. The choicest stock vailable is used for 
the exposed weather parts. Finer materials 
cannot be had than those used in the construc 
tion of Aladdin Readi-Cut Homes. The Aladdin 
Guarantee is but one evidence of the built-in 
quality which is a part of every Aladdin 
Readi-Cut Home 


THE ALADDIN CO. 
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Aladdin Houses are cut-to-fit—no waste of lumber 
labor. The Aladdin price includes a]!] materials 


Safe arrival of the com- 

in perfect condition is guaranteed. 

(Canadian Aladdin Company 
C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


U.S.A. Address 


Bay City, Mich 
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“KKOVAH” (CUSTARD 


The children just love custard. Don’t deprive 
them of it because eggs are dear. Make it with 


“KKOVAH” CUSTARD 


No eggs are required, and it’s simply delicious 
served with stewed prunes, preserved fruit, etc. 


15 cents a tin 
Serve daily; use instead of heavy puddings which are indigestidie 
and not nutritious. Ask your grocer, and give the kiddies « 
} : treat to-day. If he cannot supply you write direct to 
BRA <hr that says eta Sutcliffe & Bingham of Canada, Limited 
: There it is} " 81 Peter St., Toronto, Ontario 
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Darkness is danger. Don’t wait 
for this rude reminder. Get 
your DAYLO today. 


‘. Canadian. National Carbon Co. Lrd, 


ae 










” F No. 6992 
fF One of the 77 
styles of Daylo 






Toronto. 
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aim WE ARE THE LEADING eggigp 
QAYLO 


| eavls DISTRIBUTORS 
| 


Mail us your orders or write for catalog. Our re- 
putation has been won by our efficient service. 


SPIELMAN AGENCIES, Redgd., 


hw ST. ALEXANDER ST. MONTREAL 
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co VICTORIA 


OULUTH TOPONTO STIOHN 
MALIFAX 


Now Operating 
Canadian Northern Railway System Canadian Government Railways 
The Great North Western Telegraph Company 


14,000 Miles of Railway-56,000 Miles of Telegraph Line 


Traversing Every Province of Canada’s Dominion and 
directly serving the great ocean ports of 


Halifax—St. John—Quebec—Montreal—V.ancouver— Victoria 


Passenger Freight Express Telegraph Hotels 


H. H. MELANSON 
. res Passenger Traffic GEO. STEPHEN 
Cc. A. HAYES ee: sates 


Vice-President 
Head Offices: Toronto, Ontario Manayer 





that was my impression Speculation 
upon world-politics did not interest 
them; they knew little of the new Eng 


land, less of America; tl 

















he war was the 
war, and they intended to fight it out 
that was all there was to that sub 
They were a perfect type of t genu 
Tory, with his limitations, and esp 
ially with his virtues of self-reliar e, 
sel f-re spect, and the steadiness which 
omes from caste. 

I talked with bankers and manufac 
turers and gardeners nd cabbies 
Presbyterians this group and t present 
ing the Orang re wing of the U lates " party 
but, like the others, proud of Belfast 
and of the relative prosperity of the 


North of Irelan elfast is a black 








city, a depressing city, full of overdrive 
faces, but full of energy, too, and the 
signs of success. Here it was religion 


‘ne heard about, and the dar 
Roman Catholic domination; it was cus 
toms and excises and the fear of a lazy 


gers of 









South battening up Northern taxes 
that they tall d “of; it was the ftless 
Celt, who still gets his water from rain 


oarrels and yet thinks he can run the 
ountry; the Pope and the £42,000 hx 
raws annually from Ireland, “And how 


uch would he be getting under Home 


tule?” And I formed, I think, a just 
dea of the “case” of the North—her 
ght to safeguard her economic pros 
verity, the honest fear of : vote cor 
olled by the Church, her unwillingness 


let slack, spendthrift Dublin run 








cat, orderly Belfast. But I left, won- 
lering why these sturdy Scot 1-Trish 
folk were so timorous. Why, unlike 
‘heir ancestors in the colonies, they 
jared not run risks in order to gain the 
nenefits of a united island; why these 


cuilders of ships and weavers of linen, 
who alone had made commerce and 
ocal government successfu! in Ireland 
were so resolute to ce] ing to England’s 


skirts, even at the cost of perpetuating 
rish division and rancor among their 
wn minorities; so afraid to venture 
inion with a people whose practical 


*fficiency they despised. 
n the North argued their 


For while al] 
right to stay 





the Union, no one supposed that this 
would satisfy anyone in Ireland but 
hemselves and a few Unionists of the 
South 

While I lived in Dublin I saw much 
f Nationalists and those intenser Na- 
tionalists who, in all but republicanism, 


e 
are really Sinn Feiners. I talked with 
friends of George Moore and the Celtic 
twilight, who loved me I was 
an American, and insulted me in the 
nope of surprising an admi that 
America came into the war “bought by 
English gold.” I talked with E in his 
workroom frescoed with Celtic gods 
where he strides from his mountainous 
fesk of pamphlets to paint in Trish 
ecene, then turns back to economies, or 
pure milk, or poetry. A black-be anted 
man with burning eyes and a voice that 
‘hants, he gave me my first idea of the 
ntensity of life in Ireland. 

I talked with. poets consuming in an 
nour a week’s rations of emotion I 
talked with John MacNeil, ascetic, in 
tellectual leader of the Sinn Fein party, 
xhose judgment kept the Easter rebel- 
ion from becoming a national disaster; 
who thought clean and cool on al! points 
except the relations between England 
and Ireland I talked with radical 
priests; with Unionists in Government 
service who, after a second glass of port, 
became equally Irish and almost as rad 


beciuse 


ssion 
























ical; with scholars, wnemness men, ene 
en, intellectuals; and began to see tha 
nationalism in Ireland (I mean the emo- 
tion, not the party) was a religion; was 
4 passion so strong that arguments 
which ignored it for questions of effi 
‘iency or profit were untrustworthy 
I met, too, the wilder Sinn Feiners 
assemblies which beg: t indefinite 
1iours and lasted indefinitely There 
vere labor leaders present, whose sense 
f Ireland’s international responsibi! 
ties was strugg.ir with distrust of 
what the thought was an “English 
war.” No one in a press cer sored with 
nore gr an intelligence } explair 
1 to them why it was als Amer a’s 
rT e wel lestructive radicals, who 
adade ( I tid 3 he re Lite ry vr evances 
ill grievances that the supposedly down 
odde 1ave voiced anywhere, and slid 
rom Bolshevikism into Nationalism, 
ind from Nationalism into 





acifism,of the man 


MACLEAN 


with easy inconsistency accompanied by 
ituperation. There fanatic 
women who kept their watches an hour 
ind twenty-five minutes behind the offi 

ime, because “summer time’ was 
and real Irish time 
o be twenty-five minutes 
There lancholy id 
pure of motives, noble of heart, 

i 1 and wrath; and 


were 


ntior 





slower 
alists, 
drunk 
trucu 


were me 





ent chaps with 








ngry eyes and a ge! 
at as f having } ! 
ral expression of having been kept tox 
ong out of a fight. To them all I talked 
America and American ide in the 
war, not hesitating to express views in 
sharpest conflict with their own; and I 
was sometimes agreed with, usually un 


rstood, aiways st 


stened to tolerantly 
(Except for an excited poet who 
se in our own Civil 
the tea into Boston 
tied to the 
For as the 





ess, 
1 ized me bes iu 
War we had thrown 
harbor while now were 
apron-strings of Britain!) 


we 








Irishman once looked to Spain and then 
to France, so now he looks to America 
for sympathy. And I came away con 
vinced that the so-called Pro-Germar 
ism of Sinn Fein (a very few indivi s 
excepted) was like much of their ex 
tremist polit mere froth and spume 


floating up from a troubled mind out of 
joint with the times and mishand 
those in authority, signifying rebel] 
against Ircumstanc but not 
And with this conclusion I find 
‘alm.er sense of England agrees 
uch « f Sin r Horace 
I Moderates of the 
South, in the exciting days when the 
Cor vention g, and just before 
nscription, at the moment of expected 
minary se struck Dublin 


led by 
10on 
treason. 


the 








Afterwards ] saw n 
ikett and the 









was closi 


ttiement, 


nto a mute rage in which fear and in- 
lignation had equal parts; the time 
vhen the extremists of either party 
were seeking walls against which to set 
their backs 

Ireland is like those interesting ab- 
norm: cases which specialists have to 
handie, where the patient is sometimes a 





es subnormal, where 
re ally characteristic, 
i until it threat- 
There have 
among famous 
Nietzsche 
and s¢ them 
iuse by their exaggeration 
to humanity they have 

h the 


jus and sometin 
every trait that 
good or bid, is magnifie 
ens to crash al! the othe rs. 
many such 
individuals, 
was another, 
out keenly bec: 
of traits commo! 
become large-print books in whi 
qualities of modern man can be easily 
read. But an abnormal nation is dan- 
gerous to itself and others because it 
cannot, like a patient, be kept under 
asy observation; because it may at any 
moment carry through the unexpected, 
ruinous act. Yet, even in partial de- 
rangement, it may exhibit for the 
world to read, virtues as well as vices 
more emphatic than those of less tur- 
bulent races 

The fanatic patriotism of the radical 
Sinn Feiners is abnormal. It burns so 
intensely that their judgment is affect- 
ed. Great Britain, in spite of her cred- 
itable world-history, in spite of her 
modern leadership in social reform, they 
see only through the darkening lens of 
Irish history. Hatred of England is like 
a hand before their eyes; and the balked 
vision turns back always upon the woes 


ger 








been cases 


was one, 


ience seeks 











of Ireland. Their grievances are real 
ones,—especia!ly the historical griev- 
ances which mean so much to Irish- 
men,—but they are magnified. Sir 


‘Irish his- 
and for 
been ap- 
Channel. 


Horace Plunkett’s epigram, 
tory is for Ireland to forget 
England to remember,” has 
plied on 


1either side of the 


And their own virtues are also magni- 
fied—the strengths and the loyalties 
ind the ideals of their patriotism. Ire- 
and is full of men who are willing to 
die for a principle. although they can- 
not agree with each other as to which 


prineiy - to 
this ws I |} 
want “ be 


die for. “I want to fight in 

eard an Irish poet say; “I 
ipted but I think I 
rot for refusing 


consc? 


ou rht to let mys lf be st " 
I don’t mind dy ng, but I should 1 ke 
to die for Ire an he Particularistic p 

triotism this i ke the patriotism of 


Prussia; but if it is less practically ef 








fective, it is also far nobler Intense 
and fine and also self-regard s 
the patriotism of my country or 
wrong and the devil take the rest of 


the world. In brief, 
who 


is the patriotism 
has a genius for being 
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Either - 
Side 
the 
Right 
Side 
It makes no difference which 


side of the new W. G. & R. Double 


Wear Cuff you wear turned out. 








Both sides are neatly finished with the pattern 
evenly matched on both sides 


The Double Wear Cuff turns easily and lies flat. Not a 
wrinkle nor a bulge. That's the improvement---“not a wrinkle 
nor bulge.” 


Men have long waited for a cuff such as this. Here it is 
just ask for W. G. & R. shirts---the only shirts with the new 
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Pate »ntod 19 


Cuff that Doubles the 


‘ The 
ce 


Life of the Shirt’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us-- 
DEPT. A 


Willian:s, Greene & Rome Co., Ltd. Kitchener, Canada 
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thirty days on free trial. 
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Correct style worn by well- 
dressed young men in all 
localities. 
medium narrow recede toe, 
low heel—made in black, tan 
or patent calf 


Lace boot — 


Your Safeguard in Buying Shoes 


HEN you buy shoes, you take somebody’s word for value. 
It is CONFIDENCE which leads you, in the end, to lay 

down your hard-earned dollars for shoes. 
buying where you feel the most confidence. 


And you are right in 


This confidence on the part of the buying public is the biggest asset which 


any dealer, or any manufacturer can have. 


The reputable, established 


dealer has YOUR interests in mind when he buys his stock; the manu- 
facturer bears them in mind when he makes it. 


Your safeguard in buying shoes is to see that your confidence is well placed. 


Go to a dealer whose judgment you can trust. 


facturer’s trade mark is on the shoes you select. 


DOUBLE confidence. 


And see that the manu- 
Thus you may buy with 


Our booklet ‘‘ How to Buy Shoes,”’ will be sent, with our compliments, to 
any address in Canada upon request to our head office at Montreal. 


AMES HOLDEN McCREADY 


ST. JOHN MONTREAL 


When you buy Shoes look for— 





WINNIPEG 


LIMITED 


“Shoemakers to the Nation” 


TORONTO 


EDMONTON 


—this Trade-mark on every sole 


VANCOUVER 


(33) 














CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five Cents Per Word Per Month 


INVENTIONS 

PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS—SEND 

sketch for free patentability report di- 
rect from Ottawa Booklet “Patent Pro- 
tection” mailed without charge. Clients’ 
patents advertised in “Patent Review,” the 
Canadian Patent Magazine. Harold C. 
Shipman & Co., Patent Attorneys, Central 
Chambers, Ottawa, Canada. (rtf) 











SILK REMNANTS ASSORTED. 


100 50c postpaid. Allen Novelty, St 
Zacharie, Que. 


(3-19) 





NURSING 
"TRAINED NURSES EARN $15 TO $25 
a week. Learn without leaving home. 
Send for free booklet. Royal College of 
Science, Dept. 40, Toronto, Canada. 
(Jan. 2) 


PATENTS AND LEGAL 
FETHERSTONHAUGH & CO., PATENT 
Solicitors. Head Office, Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto; 5 Elgin Street, Ottawa 
Offices in other principal cities. (4-19) 





EDUCATIONAL 
ELLIoTr BUSINESS COLLEGE, 734 
“ Yonge Street, Toronto; absolutely 
superior instruction; graduates in great 
demand; satisfaction assured; write for 
illustrated catalogue. (5-19) 





[NDIVIDUAL TEACHING IN BOOK- 

keeping, shorthand, civil service, ma- 
triceulation. Write for free catalogue and 
particulars. Dominion Business Colleze, 
357 College Street, Toronto J. V. Mit- 
chell, B.A., Principal. (tf) 


FARN $25.00 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME 





‘ writing for newspapers, ! 
experience unnecessary ; details free. Presse 
Syndicate, 515 St. Lowis, Mo. (tf) 





WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG. IF 

available we'll write music—guarantee 
publisher’s acceptance. Send poems on 
love, victory, any subject. Fairchild Music 
Co., 21F, 208 Broadway, N.Y. (3-19) 








STAMMERING 
©T-STU-T-T-TERING AND STAMMER- 
ing cured at home. Instructive booklet 
free. Walter McDonnell, 64 Potomac Bank 
Building, Washington, D.C. (rtf) 


Bureau, 145 Hannibal, Mo 
WANTED — STORIES, 


GHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC 
x 


are wanted for publication 


Literary 


tf) 
ARTICLES 


poems for new magazine We pay 


on acceptance. Handwritten 
able Send MSS. to 


Woman's 


MSS. accept 
National 


Magazine, Desk 504, Washington, D.C 


STAMPS AND COINS 


STAMPS 


PACKAGE FREE TO COL- 


lectors for two cents postage Also 


offer hundred different foreign 
Hinges all five cents. We 
Marks Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada (tf) 








Catalogue 
buy stamps. 





ALACRI 






the very best and ear 
It originated at 
Ottawa, and i 
careful ] 


the On 





weeks ahead of other early 
SOME THIS YEAR Pkt., 
Write!for 1919 catalogue. 


124 King Street East 





Specially grown for Northern climate T 5 


A great bear 


TOMATO 
SEE 


of all T ma tos 


Uxperimental Farm 


imber of year 
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var 
B Oz., $2.00. 


It is FREE. 


GEO. KEITH & SONS 


TORONTO 
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just patriotic—who is, thus far, ab- 
normal. 

Personally, I think that there will be 
no final solution of the Irish problem in 
our time; because I believe that Ireland 
is one of the world’s voleanoes, where the 
hidden fire of human grievance will al- 
ways break out until the cooling of the 
Irish temperament crusts over her hot 
emotions. The “practical” man will al- 
ways oppose the man whose ideals are 
emotional, as long as there are black 
and white in the world; and in Ireland 
they are purer bred in their respective 
temperaments than elsewhere. Yet evil 
conditions have enormously aggravated, 
if they have not caused, this conflict. 

And there is a middle party in Ire- 
land, whose remedies may save her from 
ruin. Sir Horace Plunkett, or someone 
of his quality, is its predestined leader. 
It will stand for the economic independ- 
ence of Ireland and a policy which will 
make it possible for her to prosper with- 
out extending the unlovable factory 
system into regions better suited for 
agriculture; and it will point to a half- 


their way out of poverty by such a pro- 
gramme. It will be a party of con- 
ciliation between Catholics and Prot- 
estants. It will favor a separate state 
or states for Ulster, on the American 
model, but keep her bound to Ireland, 
where she belongs, first by trade-rela- 
tions, and second by the religious and 
racial affinities of her little-heard-of 
Nationalist minority. It will advocate 
Home Rule, of course; but a status that 
at present will of necessity be less inde- 
pendent than Canada’s or Australia’s. 
For Ireland, internationally regarded, is 
now England’s back door, and, until the 
world is surely made safer, will remain 
30. 

Against such a_ policy, dreamers 
among the Sinn Fein and Tories in U1- 
ster will irrevocably struggle, and the 
battle will last beyond our generation 
If only moderate Government can be 
kept in the saddle, one hopes that the 
battle will last, and keep Ireland so busy 
and so interesting to Irishmen that the 
rest of the world may be permitted to 
profit by her genius without being dis- 
tracted by her woes. 





STEFANSSON’S 
STORY 


V. Stefansson, the famous Can- 
adian explorer, will start a 
series of articles in April Mac- 
LEAN’S on “Seeking a New 
Continent in the Arctic.” This 
will be one of 1919’s biggest 
magazine features in the world. 











The Canadian King- 
Maker 


Continued from page 16 


Well, the Catholic Church may be right 
or wrong, but after ail there is the hat.” 
So Beaverbrook might murmur: “Well 
the Empire may be right or wrong, but 
still the waiters say ‘My Lord’.” 

3ut then Beaverbrook is not a snob 
He has very nearly passed to that last 
degree of cleverness where class ceases 
to exist, just as certain Brahmins are 
permitted to pass the black-water with- 
out forfeiting cast. He will be run in 
some day as a German spy for ques- 
tioning Canadian soldiers in the street 
about Bob Smith, or Tom Jones, about 
their fathers whom he knew in Halifax, 
and then being utterly disbelieved when 
questioned as to his identity. Why a 
peerage then for a man who is a demo- 
erat, who disbelieves in the hereditary 
principle? Well, it saved a lot of 
trouble with contested elections, and 
what not, and few men will refuse one of 
the highest honors which the Crown has 
to offer. But you must think yourself 
strong enough to survive it. 3eaver- 
brook thought he was. We shall see. In 
any case, the advancement was not 
bought by money but obtained by brains 
and public service. If you think Lloyd 
George ought to be Prime Minister you 
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must take off your hat to Beaverbrook. 
If you think Asquith ought to be there 
you must consign Beaverbrook to perdi 
tion. 


Turned His Attention to Art 
ppnow the great coup which had 

created a new Premier and new 
Peer had been made, Beaverbrook took 
up an attitude of some independence 
The public, knowing nothing of the 
wheels within wheels, was surprised at 
the Peerage. seaverbrook on the other 
hand was not overflowing with grati- 
tude. He did not value very highly the 
honors with which he had been fobbed 
off. Then he went back to the Cana 
dian War Records, and busied himself 
with getting artists to paint pictures of 
the front. His knowledge of art is not 
great, but his flair is good. He enlisted 
the experts to secure for Canada a pic 
torial record of the war which wili con- 
vince posterity of the greatness of our 
suffering and of our glory. In the inter- 
vals of choosing artists, he devoted him- 
self to the Daily Express. That paper, 
after a prolonged battle, had now passed 
finally under his control. 

Influence, there we touch the master 
chord. A paper which does not make 
money has no influence. Men will] not 

‘ept a subsidy towards their opinions 
It is the business success of the Daily 
Express which marks its democratic 
power, and that power seemed all 
through 1917 to indicate to the Prime 
Minister that all his actions were not 
directly inspired by Providence. 

Besides, all kinds of men, including 
other owners of newspapers, used to 
come to Beaverbrook when they were 
afflicted by doubt or beset by difficulty. 
His influence ramified through a score 
of sources, and the new Prime Minister, 
good man, became slightly uneasy. 
Could no extra weight be imposed on 
this too mettlesome charger? Nothing 
except the heavy burden of office which 
makes” responsibility coincide with 
power. By the beginning of 1918 the 
Prime Minister had made up his mind 
to the step. True there were difficulties, 
for Beaverbrook’s meteoric rise was 
feared by the Radicals and disliked by 
many of the old-fashioned Tories. 

The Prime Minister is a genius. He 
produced the one bait it was really diffi- 
cult to refuse. Propaganda had become 
a popular cry. The poor old Depart 
ment of Information, long the Cinder- 
ella of the Government, was to be con- 
verted into a Ministry and given at long 
last really adequate powers. 3eaver- 
brook is a born propagandist. While 
the whole Allied fieid was hesitating he 
had mounted Canada and jumped her 
over the fence. Now, he was asked to 
be Jockey to the Empire. His friends 
were urgent with him on the score of 
national duty. But still he hesitated 
Then came a fatal lunch, and the magic 
of the Prime Minister prevailed. 


Opposition in the Commons 

T= announcement of his appoint 

ment as Minister of Information and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
the latter something of a sinecure ap- 
pointment in the British Constitution, 
was managed either with peculiar 
fatuity or else with amazing skill. The 
news was given to the press a week be 
fore the official announcement. The kite 
was thus flown and the wind tested. 
There was a good deal of criticism, but 
none of it was very serious, and much 
of it frankly silly. The British Press 
was quite unaware of what the new 
Minister had done for Canadian publi- 
city—so provincial is the centre of the 
Empire. None the less, the appointment 
was made, and might have passed with- 
out much further remark had not 
Reaverbrook appointed Northcliffe to 
contro} propaganda in enemy countries 
This was the limit, Here was Rother 
mere at the Air Ministry and now two 
other newspaper men were to assist the 
Government! 

Some cf the Tories moved in the 
House to exclude newspaper proprietors, 
as such, from the Government. The 
Radicals were, of course, delighted to 
chip in with a counter-attack on North- 
cliffe. Beaverbrook indeed became a 
side issue which hardly appeared in the 
debate. But the whole thing ended in a 
fizzle as most of these elaborate attacks 
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do. The Prime Minister gave the neces- | 
sary assurances. No one wished to turn 
out the Government, and a brilliant | 
speech by a Radical journalist dissolved | 
the House in laughter. The Times said 
very soberly and with great truth that 


the newspapers had taken under 
democracy the kind of place once 
occupied by the great Whig land- 


owners. The practice of the British 
race is to include all new forces in the 
working of the Constitution. So we ac- | 
cepted labor or the women’s vote. Were | 
newspaper men alone to be debarred 
from responsibility, when it was impos- 
sible to debar them from power? The 
nation thought not, and on March 4 
the Ministry of Information started. 
Government departments might be 
supposed to be of two kinds: the old en- 
crusted with hoary traditions, the fresh 
one like a new boy in a rough school | 
where all the bigger boys are waiting to | 
kick the bounce out of him. The | 
Ministry of Information was both. It | 
took over half-a-dozen old departments | 
dealing with propaganda and yet its | 
status was still to be recognized. It was | 
a tough job. The finances of the old | 
department were in a hopeless muddle. 
The historic Government Departments, | 
the War Office, the Admiralty, and par- | 
ticularly the Foreign Office were very | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
' 


sticky in admitting the claims of an 

office which merely professed to tell the | 
truth to the peoples of the world. No 

one had ever heard of such a thing be- 

fore. 


New Life in an Old Department 
I EAVERBROOK was there early and | 

late, though a kind of lemon hue on 
his countenance sometimes showed the 
terrific strain. He straightened the fin- 
ance, reorganized his sections, he | 
brought in new men, and when he had no | 
opposition from other offices, as in cine- | 
matography or photographs, or cables, | 
he scored an undoubted success. Propa- | 
ganda ceased to be a puppet and became | 
a real live, kicking thing in his hands. | 
The whole Ministry was certainly gal- | 
vanized by his almost superhuman ac- | 
tivity. The Press, long snubbed by | 
Downing St., immediately came into its | 
own. Nowhere was this influence more | 
marked than in the Dominions overseas | 
or in the United States. The American 
Mission, and the visit of the overseas | 
Press men of the Empire to this country 
bore witness to his imagination and to 
his suecess. 

The whole thing seemed to toil and | 
ferment under that teeming brain like | 
a hive of bees in the migration. And | 
yet is Beaverbrook a great organizer? 
Life and vigor in immense and unstinted | 
profusion he poured into his new office. 
Heaven knows what some of his princi- | 
pal subordinates first thought of their 
new chief. They had been told to expect 
some kind of Canadian backwoodsman 
crossed with a dash of the Father of all | 
Evil. But they succumbed to that almost 
terrible charm of manner and to the 
lopsided smile. } 

Anyhow the Ministry looked like mak- 
ing a success and the Radicals and Paci- 
fists felt instinctively that something | 
must be done to discredit the new 
organization. Suppose the Minister ran 
the coming election against them! In 
August, 1918, the report of the Select 
Committee on Expenditure offered an 
occasion for a debate in the House. It | 
is true that the report really dealt al- | 
most entirely with the old Department | 
of Information, but that fact did not 
trouble the critics. A heavy press bar- 
rage was put down in front of the 
attackers, for some days before the | 
assault, and men came down on Mon- | 
day, August Bank Holiday, to the House, | 
expecting an exciting duel. But it soon | 
became apparent that the sympathy of | 
the House was with the new Minister, 
while the ignorance of the assailants 
who had not been properly coached kept 
them firing wildly in the air. Reasoned 
criticism fastened rather curiously on 
one single point—the employment by 
the Minister of business men as finan- 
cial controllers of the sections dealing 
with foreign countries. This was all | 
the more strange because the demand | 
for business men at the head of national | 
affairs had long been a popular cry. The | 
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suggestion was that there was some- 
thing sinister in putting the head of a 
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Taught by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, the world’s greatest inspira- 
tional writer, who has helped thousands of discouraged 
men and women to brilliant success 


YO matter what you want 
4 whether it be 
power, position, fame, 
friendship, or any kind 
of material success—it 
is no longer necessary 
for you to grope for it 
blindly, -uncertainly, 
wasting your energy 
and brain power in an 
unequal struggle 
against circumstance 
and environment. 

There is a sure and 
certain way of reach- 
ing your goal, of at- 
taining your desires, of realizing 
your ambitions. There has been 
worked out for your guidance a 
definite plan of action which if fol- 
lowed intelligently will put you on 
the road to assured success. So 
clear, so simple, so explicit are the 
instructions that anyone can grasp 
their meaning quickly and put 
them into practice. A single hour 
devoted to their study may change 
the course of your whole life. Many 
a man who had thought himself 
possessed of only moderate ability 
~yes, many a self-confessed failur: 
—has suddenly found himself a 
new man mentally and spiritually, 
with a wonderful new power of ac- 
complishment, new courage, new 
ambition and new opportunities for 
success, simply by following the 
suggestions given him by Dr 
Orison Swett Marden. 


What Great Men Say 
About Dr. Marden’s Teachings 


THEODORE RoosEvELT said: “I 
am so deeply touched and pleased 
by your editorial in ‘Success’ that 
IT must write and tell you so.” 

Cartes M. Scnwaps says: “Dr 
Marden’s writings have had much 
to do with my success.” 


JoHN WANAMAKER says “7 
would, if it had been necessary. 
have been willing to have gon 


without at least one meal a day to 
buy one of the Marden books.” 

Lorp NorTHCLIFFE says: “I be 
lieve Dr. Marden’s writings will be 
of immense assistance to all 
men.” 

Jupce Bren B. LINDSEY 
“Dr. Marden is one of the 
of our time. I personally feel under 
a debt of obligation to him for his 
marvellous inspiration and help.” 

When such men as these, and a 
host of others too numerous to men- 
tion, have felt so strongly the debt 
of gratitude thev owe this man that 
they have not hesitated to acknow- 
ledge it in writing, surely you also 
ean be helped to develop your latent 


young 


savs 


wonders 
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Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


powers, to fill a larger place in 
the world, to make a new suc- 
cess of your life 

There is nothing 
mysterious or difficult 


about Dr. Marden’s 
teachings. They are 
clear, direct, personal. 
You will recognize 
their truth and their 
value to you as soon 
as you read them. And 
|that they may have 
wide distribution 
throughout the world 


they have been put into 
a book called “How To Get WHat 
You Wanxr” (instead of into an 
expensive mail-order course costing 
from $20 to $50) so that they are 
within easy reach of everyone who 
reads this announcement. And then 
there is THE New Success——-Mar- 
pDEN’s MAGAZINE, which every am- 
bitious man and woman should 
read in connection with the book, 
as it is brim-full of the success idea 
and carries Dr, Marden’s inspiring 
message to thousands every month. 
By special arrangement both the 
book and a year’s subscription to 
the magazine can now be secured 
for only $3. Nor is it necessary 
that you risk a single penny to 
secure them, as Dr. Marden has 
stipulated that this book and maga- 
zine shall be sent on five days’ free 
examination to every reader of 
MacLean’s MaGazine who asks for 
them. 


Send No Money 


All you need do to secure Dr. Marden’s 
help is to fill out and mail the coupon be- 
low and you will receive immediatel 
“How to Get WHat You Want,” a boo 
of 350 pages handsomely bound in cloth. 
and also the current number of THE New 
Success—-MARDEN’S MAGAZINE, the most 
helpful magazine in America. Keep the 
book for 5 days, read it and re-read it, 
and if you are fully satisfied remit only 
$3, which will pay in full for the book and 
an eight months’ subscription to THE Nsw 
Success. If for any reason you should not 
be fully satisfied, just remail the book within 
five days and you will owe nothing. Surely 
you owe it to yourself, to your family, to 
your friends to take advantage of this offer 
which may open the door for you to wonder- 
ful new success. So mail the coupon NOW, 
thus making sure of getting your copy of 
the book before this remarkabie offer is 
withdrawn 


Free Examination Coupon 


THE NEW SUCCESS 
1131 St. James Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me “HOW TO GET WHAT 
YOU WANT” and enter my name for a 
year’s subscription to THE NEW SUCCESS. 
I will either remail the book within 5 days 
after its receipt or send you $3. 


Name 


Address 








Something New by 
Ingersoll, Maker of 
Ingersoll Watches 


Jngersottite 


The Ingersol-lite is a little 
unbreakable glass tube filled with 
a luminous substance containing 
real radium—exactly the same as 
on the dials of Ingersoll Radiolite 
watches, that tell time in the dark. 
You attach it to electric light or gas 
jet, and it glows in the dark, guiding 
you straight to the light chain or 
switch. 








Sald by progressive dealers. 





IngersollWatches Are Guaranteed 


Buy a watch with the name Ingersoll on the dial and you get the 
absolute guarantee of good time-keeping service. The guarantee 
is not a mere word. It is a contract which Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
live up to unconditionally. It is one of the features that have made 


Ingersoll Watches famous ‘or a quarter of a century all around 


the World. 


See the complete Ingersoll line at your dealer’s.—Maple 
Leaf —- Radiolite— Waterbury — Reliance and other Models. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., - 128 Bleury Street, Montreal. 


——ae 


Tell Time in the Dark. 




















No need to pay garage rent or to run the risk 


Your Own 


} and put up with the inconvenience of the 
| public g.rage. 

} Gara Here is a neat, substantial, inexpensive garage 
| ge that will suit your needs. 

= 

It is made entirely of metal, therefore, fire 
| proof. It is roomy, light, weather-proof and 
properly ventilated 

] 


Its construction consists of a heavy angle-iron 
Garage nework, interchangeable unit sections of 


Write for 





| Booklet M.M. show y — zed steel, sh ipped to you wi — 
| windows, bolts, hinges all complete anc 
| ing tvartous othe» r erect. A handy man can easi ly erect 
| Garage a few hours 

styles. 
THE PEDLAR PEOPLE LIMITED 
| (Established 1861 
Executive Offices and Factories: Oshawa, Ont 
| Branches: Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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great business, dealing with a foreign 
country, to control propaganda there 
The explanation proved very simple and 
quite sufficient. The experience of the 
old department had proved that propa- 
gandists pure and simple are better at 
spending money than they are at man- 
aging it wisely and economically. But 
the total amount of money to be spent 
was limited, and it was essential to 
select the right objects and manage the 
expenditure in an economic and busi- 
nesslike way. For this purpose, the or- 


—. head of a big firm dealing ina 
special country has exactly the right 
kind of ‘ind and experience. It is a 


problem he has to solve daily in his 
ordinary professional life. Lord 
Beaverbrook, at any rate, stood to his 
guns and stuck by his “business men” 
on the ground that he would not be re- 
sponsible for proper financial control un- 
less he was allowed this expert assis- 
tance. The debate turned out to be a 
storm in a teacup, the House adjourned 
and the Ministry went back to its work 


What is the Secret? 


W= have pursued the historical 
method. We have traced by the 
light of fact the upward course of 
Beaverbrook’s career. No idealization 


has been applied to this process. The 
mystery of his power has been divulged. 
It is the power of energy and brains. 
The “sinister hypothesis” is exploded, 
and one perceives why the spoils have 
gone to the victor. 

But of course no mere cleverness or 
energy make a man a Peer, a million- 
aire, a Minister, and a power at the 
age of 39. These qualities are in one 
combination or another dirt cheap. One 
has to go further back into the mind for 
the source of inspiration. 

Personality, yes, something which 
cuts like a sword and bites like a wind, 
which persuades against the will, and 
dominates beyond the intellect. Men do 
not accept the advice of the clever or do 
more than tolerate the frenzies of the 

nergetic. An indefinable quality must 
be added to the compound to make suc- 
cess and genius 

Strange would be the 
anyone who attempted to peer beh 
rough outline of the curious 
brook visage into the inmost recesses 
character. Force there is to the 
of brutality in the thick-set lips and in 
the deep lines graven on each side of the 
mouth which gash the cherubie round- 
ness of the face as with the deep 
of some terrible experience. The 


refle ction s of 

nd the 
fJeave T 
of 


verge 


indents 


eyes are 





clear and penetrating until some emo 
tion clouds them. Then it is as though 
the mind had turned inward on itself 
and found there some inspiration of rage 

r of vision, something to cow the enemy 
or to inspire the advancing ranks. And 
then again the whole face changes to 
something which, shabbily dressed 
would be passed without comment in a 
crowd, or to the beaming benevolence of 
Mr. Pickwick. And Beaverbrook, as 
hundreds of Canadians know, can be 
very benevolent. One never can fee!) 
sure which side of the character will be 
uppermost, and it is this uncertainty 
which gives to his mind the charm of 
perennial youth. Also it confounds his 
opponents who never have the slightest 
idea what the next move on the board 
will be. The advance of the ordinary 
self-seeker is easily predicted, but what 
is one to do with a man who plays 4 
game of his own invention? Men of 
energy and ability spend 20 years ir 
Parliament, are glad of an under-sec 
retaryship and gaze with regret at the 
wake of Beaverbrook’s launch vanishing 
up the stream. 

Judgment and courage to back it 
there you have the secret. There are 
said to be black blots on this career 
Nothing has ever been proved and it is 
certain that party malice would have 
proved long ago whatever was prov 
able 

My criticism would be a different one 

» does not really know what 
he is driving at. Are we to pierce 
throuch this strength to find nothing but 
a void in the inmost cure of the being’ 
It is hard to say. But as an Imperialist 
Tory, Beaverbrook is a paradox, for he 
is more nearly a Tolstoyan. The boast 
which would most appeal to him would 
be that of the Athenian statesman whc 
said that no woman had ever put on 
mourning by any act of his. His idea 
ite would be one in which every mar 
1 under his own vine and fig tree 
without poverty or interference or war 








or death. One thing at least may be 
seid here is a man in this dreadful age 
( f me diocrities. 

What will happen to him? The writer 
of 1911 asked the question, and the 
writer of 1918 has tried to answer it 
He has pr opoul led questions of his owr 
for the writer of 1925. Will office have 
lost its ar tions now that he knows 
the inner mechanism of Government 

| he launch into a vast contro! of the 
Press or will he yet become Prime 
Minister? We leave to the future the 
answer to these questions 


Transformation 


Continued 

Lyre lady laughed. Not once had 

Alexander really looked at her! 

And yet the long mirror reflected a 

radiant presence; a vision of youth and 

loveliness! In one way, there was some- 
thing reassuring about Alexander. 


“When we leave?” he next asked. 

“Are you so anxious to go? Are the 
wineshops not to your liking?” she asked 
frivolously. 

“Wineshops all right.” 

“But you are thinking of the reward? 
The sooner we go, the quicker you get 
that?” 

“No use 
Alexander 

“You did.” 

“If I thought you were trying to get 
out of paying—” he began 

“Oh, Alexander!” interrupted 
lady reproachfully. 

“Women like to cheat!” 

“Not all, surely?” argued the lady, in 
that same sad tone. “You surely would 
except some of us? 


waiting for money,” said 


“Didn't I earn it?” 


the 


“Blame few,” said Alexander. “About 
ell alike!” 
“Say not so,” she breathed. “Do not 


put us all in 
“Anyhow, 
I go!” He 
cheat, if you do 
stick by, until ¥ 
longer!” 


“How 


the same category.” 

I stick by. Where you go, 

— uncouthly. “No 

se get the chance. I 
t cok | cash! Maybe 


And_ with 
romance! 
forgive 


the 
The 
you, 


mercenary! 
stage all set for 
novelists would never 
Alexander.” 

“Romance?” 
ing his brow 


said Alexander, pucker 
“What’s that?” 


from page 15 


{ * 





* said the 





t, indees dy 

‘ t that dwells in the shadow of 
rose; a thrill that mounts on a moon 
beam!” 

“Craziness,” remarked Alexander 
looking at the lady. Then he rattlec 


several 


coins in his pocket. “When ! 
got them, I got something.” 
“Ts it Alexander I hear speaking, or 
th. World?” murmured the lady sadly. 
“Bah! Everybody know that,” said 
Alexander. 


t is the World!” The lady sighed, 


then aruse, with a light laug “And 
now let us go aboard.” 

“The steamer?” 

“Yes. 1 have two tickets.” 

“Then give me mine.” Alexander helc 
out his hand. 

“Oh, no,” said the lady, “you have tu 
see after my lu eeage first. You see, ! 
told the hotel man, I have my own pri 
vate porter " 

“Me?” 

“¥eul” 

As she spoke she smiled sweetly 


First victory of the day, for her! 
she had 


trunk 


Anc 
purchased a particularly heavy 
one made of tin. 


—: that darn heavy trunk!’ 
said Alexander, breathing hard at 
the wharf. 


“I thought you were so strong,” said 


the lady. “I thought you could clear out 
a whole wineroom of loafers, all by your 
self.” 

“You pick out heaviest trunk on pur 
pose!"’ Suspiciously. 





“How can you attribute such 
to me?” she said chidingly 

‘Drop him, from top of building, no 
hurt,” said Alexander 

“That’s just the point, said the lady 
‘But here I ascend!” A deck-hand took 
the trunk from Alexander and the lat 
ter followed the lady up a gangplank. 

The lady, with her ticket, passed in- 
spection and got by, but Alexander was 
not permitted to pass. 

“This calls for steerage,” said the 
man. 

“Steerage?” said Alexander. 

“Yes; up forward with you, my man!” 

“But—I want to be near her,” ex- 
postulated Alexander. 

“You can’t—on this!” 

‘But, she buy me this. A fine trick!” 

“I can’t waste any more time on you. 
Vown you go!” 


motives 


” 


ND Alexander did. On the tiny 
steeragea deck, forward, he looked 


ip and saw the lady and gritted his , 


teeth. A mean trick, he repeated; and 
he, ner husband! Again Alexander 

ooked up; some one dropped a cigar ash 
and some of it got in Alexander’s eye. 
He shook his fist at the individual. Did 
ne hear a light musical laugh? He 
would almost have sworn to the fact. 

“TI fix you,” muttered Alexander, look- 
ng up at the alluring image of the 
ady leaning against the rail, so far 
above him. But she did not look down 
she seemed otherwise engressed as the 
ship got under way. Alexander settled 
1imself upon a hard bench and gave 
himself up to apparently moody reflec 
tions. The lady moved away. Now 
Alexander seemed a statue of patience 
and resignation. 

He didn’t see the lady again for quite 
a long time, and then under circum- 
stances most unusual 


CHAPTER I\ 


Aquatic 

ship had struck a mine. This, in 

itself, was not so unusual; rather to 
be expected, in this mad, world! My 
ady had been in her stateroom when it 
happened; her door had been jammed 
»y the force of the concussion and it was 
ome time before she could get out. 





Whe n she did reach the deck, the life 

ats had left; she called, but no one 
1eare The ship lurched and she sprang 
idly into the sea. Then her brain be 


ame blurred, and after that there was 
a blank. 

Whe n she opened her eyes 
1 to her, she 


and con- 


isness began 





saw Alexander. She did not feel ex- 
actly surprised; she had become rather 
nompeapeices Haxphr y him; he had grown 
nto a spe of | h abi t with her 

“So here you are again?” she ob- 


served. 

‘Yes,.” said Alexander, not quite 80 
narshly as usual. 

‘Looks like fate, 
ady. 

Alexander did not answer He was 
ot given to philosophizing 

‘I suppose I should say 
’* murmured the lady. 

‘Humph!” said Alexander, but still 
ot so hershly as his wont 

‘Though,” she went on, “the query 
would be entirely superfluous It is 
yuite apparent, isn’t it? 

‘It is,” conceded Alexander. 

‘We—we are on a hatch, 
hing.” 

‘Life-raft,” corrected Alexander. 

‘How—how odd! Perhaps I should 
say, how convenient—I mean, the life- 
raft,” observed the lady, ruther inco 
herently. 


doesn’t it?” said the 


‘Where am 


or some 


= she saw she was fastened to the 
raft by a rope, passed around her 
slender waist. Alexander was unfas- 
ened, sitting at his ease; he seemed able 
o stay on, without any extraneous aid. 
For a landsman, he appeared quite at 
home. The lady Icuoked at the rope. 

‘I don’t remember 
said, 

*‘What?” asked Alexander 

‘Tying it.” 

‘Don't you?” He 
vomen do 2 lot of things they 

‘Stop!”’ Imperiously. “If there’s one 
thing I @islike more than any other, it’s 
feception—or attempted deception,” 
she added. “You tied it.” 

‘Of course!” Nonchalantly 


doing that,” she | 


grinned “Oh, | 
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Observe the tread on Maltese Cross 
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contact is a continuous belt of thick, 
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Like the keystone of an arch, this girth sup- } 
ports every segment of the tire. Its resist- | 
ance is sufficient to reduce “flexing” to a mini- 
mum; it saves the internal fabrics from the 
wear of undue friction. 
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“Then why didn’t you say so at once?” 
Accusingly. 

“Much talk about nothing,” said Alex- 
ander. 

“You think it was nothing to have tied 
me to the raft so I couldn’t slide into 
the sea?” 

Alexander shrugged. My lady’s eyes 
began to shine. She began to see vague- 
ly—very vaguely—new qualities in 
Alexander 

‘.lexander put out his big hands. “It 
was easier than to have to hold you on,’ 


he said simply. 


My lady subsided. So? He looked 
upon her as a bale of hay, or something 
of the kind. That was the kind of hero 
your clod of a — was! My lady, 
be it understood, had been accustomed to 
admiration, adulation, adoration. All 
kinds of men had desired her, for all 
manner of reasons. She had been given 


| to understand, in the heyday of hér 


) 


triumphs, not so long ago, that she had 
what might be called a species of “uni- 
versal appeal.” The poet found in her 
pure and lofty inspiration; to the musi- 
cian she suggested blithe rondeau or 
mad variations; the writer made her the 
heroine of his plots; the statesman had 
discovered in her a born aptitude for 
intrigue and diplomatic chess-games; 
the libertine and man of the world—But 
why go on? She gazed at Alexander 
with cold displeasure. “A bale of 
hay!” Alexander didn’t blink. 

“I no want you to slide off,” he mut- 
tered. 

“How kind!” 

“Oh, it wasn’t any bother! 

“I’m so glad of that!” 


HE lady made a gesture. Then she 
thought deeply. 

“Did you save my life?” 

“T hauled you from the water.” 

“How did you happen to see me?” 

“T climbed on deck, to wait and watch 
for you. Every one get off, in life- 
boats. Every one is saved. I wonder 
why you do not come? The boats go 
away. I wait.” 

“You feared to lose me?’ 

“Of course, we must not part.” 

“TI think I understand! Goon! You 
could net, bear that we should part!- 
and then?” 

“The fog come down. I call out to 
the life-boats, but no answer! Every 
ene is saved but you and me! You have 
not left. I was sure.” 

“You said that before.” 

“I look for you; I do not find you; I 
search for you. The ship go down, 
and then—then’—the fog seemed to 
have got into Alexander’s throat—‘I 
bump into you, in the water.” 

“Yes?” The lady’s voice involun- 
tarily grew a little softer. 

“I am very glad!” 

“Were you?” said the lady with sud 
den curiosity. 

“You bet; I couldn’t let you go!” With 
a grin in which cupidity and cunning 
mingled. 

“You are alluding to mercenary 
reasons? 

“Does that mean money? 

“It does. So it wasn’t me you were 
saving. i 


It was the reward? 

Alexander did not answer 
“I look after you,” he said 
“Cheer up!” 

“TI am cheerful,” the lady protested. 
“When I think of all it means to you, I 
fee] quite safe in your presence, my 
dear Alexander!” 

“Now you talk sense!” 

“Indeed, I believe that with you at 
my side I am safer than I would be on 
the streets of London town. You won't 
let anything happen to me, will you, 
Alexander—my hero?” 

“Bet your life I won’t!” 

The lady shuddered. “Isn’t that— 
land, Alexander?” 

Alexander did not answer. 
the line around his waist. 

“Oh!” said the lady. “How heroic! 
3ut perhaps you think: ‘Turn about is 
fair play?’ And so it is! I will try 
| and stick on!” . 

Still Dates did not answer—with 
words! He plunged into the sea. Then 
he began to swim toward the land, slow- 
ly drawing the raft after him. The 
lady clapped her hands. Alexander, at 


directly. 
vaguely. 


He tied 


Mention MacLean’s Magazine—It will identify you. 


that moment, was superb, cleaving the 
waves with the vigor of a Neptune. 


CHAPTER V 
THE NYMPH AND THE WATER-GOD 


tbe reached the shore at last. 

“What a charming method of trans 
portation!” said the lady. “I am sure 
you must have been a wate »r-god in some 
other reincarnation, Alexander!” 

Alexander did not answer. He lay 
prone on the strand, his face to the sky, 
his great chest laboring; his breath 
coming in gasps 

“Oh!” said the lady, forgetting iron) 
cal amusement. What should she do? 
What did they do, in the story-books 
the heroines? When Alexander recov 
ered, he should find his head in her lap 
She didn’t wish to proceed to that ex 
treme but she felt it incumbent to be 
polite. His exertions in her behalf had 
been here ule an. My! how the man must 
like money! She moved forward, polite 
with vague intentions, but ‘Alex: an 





Ix 
cer waved her away. 

Her eyes flashed. Had he misinter 
preted her action? Had he dared think 
she had intended to act like the conver 
tional heroine—about his head? She 
razed at him now, sans pity! Let him 
perish, the monster 

Alexander began to recover, while 
the lady sat on a rock. At last he arose 
and shook himself. 

“Some pull, that!” he said 

“Yes; you'll have earned the reward!” 

Alexander frowned. “Extra work!” 
he said. 

“You mean you did not figure on any 
thing like this when you accepted the 
contract to marry me? You infer that 
you have been working overtime?” 

” Alexander nodded approvingly. His 
shirt was torn open, and a bit of his 
magnificent torso was visible. But 
though Alexande: — look like an 
antique Greek water-god, he acted | 

a modern Greek land-shark. It was 
hard to play nymph to such a water 
god. Though he had lost most of his 
“stoop,” or crick in his back, superin 
duced by carrying trunks up and down 
stairs! In fact, the sea seemed to have 
magically washed some of the “bend” 
away, and straightened his spine. 


N the rock, the lady ruminated. She 

dropped the subject of extra reward 

Alexander, however, was not dispos 
ed so lightly to abandon the topic. 

“How much extra, you think?” Oh, 
what a bargaining look shone from the 
“water-god’s” eyes now! 

“Suppose we leave the precise details 
to be determined later?” 

Alexander was about to expostulate, 
but she cut him short. “Don’t you see, 
I could promise anything?” she said 
“After all, it’s purely a matter of good 
faith.” 

“Suppose so!” His voice implied he 
recognized the weakness of his position 
Trust a woman! Yet, what else was 
there to do? Alexander’s face grew 
sad—almost pathetic! 

“Yes, I know it’s hard,” breathed the 
lady. “But pull yourself together! 
That drooping manner ill becomes one 
designed by nature for the exploits of 
a Ulysses!” 

“Who’s him?” said Alexander listless 


1 
wv 


“A countryman of yours! 

“Never met him!’ 

“I suppose not. He was a great 
man!” 

“You mean, a big man?” 

“Very big!” 


“ 


sig as me? 

“Quite!” 

“I think I could whip him.” Boast 
fully. “I look him up when we go back 
to my country.” 

“We?” Elevating an eyebrow 

“Sure! You don’t like to go?” Chal 
lengingly. 

“Nothing would give me greater plea 
sure!” Hastily, for Alexander’s tone 
was very truculent. “But meanwhile, 
don’t you think we had better consider 
the immediate, not far-distant and un- 
certain future? I don’t wish to appear 
trite, but where are we?” 

“Don’t know!” 

“Well, let’s walk along,’ 
lady, 





said the 
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Shy beach was quite rocky. Above, 

a sheer cliff loomed. The walking 
was bad, especially for high heels, and 
the lady had not gone far when she 
slipped and would have fallen, except 
for Alexander. 

“Those no-account shoes!” he grum- 
bled. “You no slip with shoes 
you throw away!” 

“T believe I have turned my ankle,” 
answered the lady, and slid to a shelf 
of stone. 

“Eh?” Alexander actually showed 
sudden sympathy He forgot to re- 
prove her further about the “good 
shoes” she had thrown away, in ash- 
heap or garbage-can. , 

“Oh, it’s not a real sprain,” she re- 
assured him with a silvery laugh, some- 
what forced. “Don’t worry! You won’t 
have to carry me! I'll rest a bit, 
though, and then it will be quite all 
‘ight, I am sure.” 

“IT look and see!” 

“No, no! I know you should, of course, 
be kneeling at my feet, and all that, 
but it is quite unnecessary.” 

“Nonsense talk!” Gruffly 


”” 


good 


“Let me 
“T decline! 
man néar.” 

», anyway!” said Alexander. And 
id! It was useless to resist. He un- 
shoe—not ungently—and re- 


There’s no movie-picture 


moved it. 

“Take off your stocking!” he next 
commanded, and she obeyed. Perhaps 
she was rather apprehensive as to just 
what would happen if she didn’t. 

“Hum!” he said, and felt the ankle. 
The lady winced, but whether at the 
twinge of pain or from the touch of 
those coarse fingers, who shall say? 

“Not bad!” diagnosed Doctor Alex- 
ander, and took out a big red handker- 
chief from his blouse. The “bandanna” 
was as big as four ordinary men’s 
handkerchiefs. The lady shuddered. Its 
colors fa rly shrieked, 

“Take it away!” Faintly. 

“For why? You do what I say!” 

“I—I suppose I must.” 

“Of course!” He bound up the ankle 

rather skilfully. His fingers weren’t 
half so rough as she had expected. Also, 
she noted with a certain relief, the ban 
danna had just been laundered. 

“There! That good job!” 
Alexander. “Me once doctor! 
coctor; sheep-doctor!” 

The lady was past quivering. Horse- 
doctor; sheep-doctor! In which cate- 
gory did she come? She felt like a lost 
lamb; a high-bred lamb, of course! 

“This job extra, of course!” 
Alexander 

The lady almost shrieked. “Oh, Alex- 
ander, you will be the death of me!” 


“For why?” queried Alexander. “Why 


vou laugh?” 

“Why, indeed? 
ing matter.” 

“Unless you think it funny, because 
you”—he paused—“intend to cheat me? 
You think how my face look when you 
say: ‘Kick him out!’ You have three, 
four, five servants?” 

“Quite that number, my sweet Alex- 
ander!” 

“Perhaps you say that to them?” 

“You wrong me! Such lack of con- 
fidence in a——a wife, is totally uncalled 
for. You should have faith in me— 
believe!” 


boasted 
Horse- 


said 


I know it is no laugh- 


A LEXANDER tapped his chest. “Me 
4 look out for myself! You bet!” 

“Then all is well,” said the lady. “Or 
as well as could be for two people 
marooned on a barren coast! Without 
food or drink! Which reminds me I 
am very hungry. As the big magician 
you couldn’t by any chance rub a magi- 
cal lamp, Alexander, and procure for 
me a broiled chicken?” 

“No chicken!” said lexander. 
“Something better!” And took from 
his blouse a mighty sausage! A king 
of sausages; a Gargantuan sausage! 

“How perfectly delightful!” said the 
lady. 

“Me grab him before leaving the ship!’ 
said Alexander proudly. “No steerage 
sausage!” Contemptuously. “Me grab 
him, in first-class place! No one to keep 
me out!” A moment he eyed her with 
rising resentment, “That nice trick of 


” 


yours, shoving me in steerage! 
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“Why speak of the past?” Quickly. 
“Are not our present perplexities suf- 
ficient? Perhaps we shall both die of 
exposure. Indeed it is quite likely!” 
Abruptly turning, without another 
ance for her, Alexander walked away. 


gl 


"T‘HE lady watched him 
around a_ bend. 
ceased eating. 

“Oh, how funny!” 

She looked around her. 
not notice before!” 

Then she begantolaugh. “I suppose 
I was so confused and preoccupied!” 

She looked around again. 

“One would be!” 

She put down the sausage. 

“This is, positively, the best ever!” 

Her glance was fastened on a slight 
opening at the foot of the cliff, nearby. 
“The ‘Witch’s Eye’!” she observed. 
“That is it——indubitably! And it was 
looking at me, all the time! Probably 
it was the witch’s magic that caused 
me to slip!” 

The lady got up, abandoning the re- 
mains of the patrician sausage and the 
marmalade on the shelf of rock. 

“T’d like to see Alexander’s face, when 
he comes and finds me gone!” she mur- 
mured. “Oh, this is as good as hare- 
and-hounds. He has me; he has me 
not! Has—not!” 

The lady walked to the crevice, or 
“Eye.” She limped slightly but was 
in the best of spirits. Beyond the 
“Eye,” fringed with dark bushes, the 
opening widened just as she knew it 
would, and farther along there was a 
gully. A path led to the top. 

“Oh, Alexander, I can just see you!” 
gurgled the lady, as she started up the 
path, carrying one shoe. 

At the top of the gully, which pre- 
sently she reached, the path led across 
a broad meadow, and beyond, at the 
verge of a park, a noble dwelling arose. 
Langlenshire house! Built in the time 
of the first of the Georges! The lady, 
pausing at the gate, poised on one foot, 
gazed with pleased interest upon the 
stately and charming pile. 

“What an odd way to come home!” 
she thought. 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE ’UMAN-TIGER 
«67S there anythink, ma’am?” 

[i man stepped from the little lodge 
as the lady found herself thus strangely 
und unexpectedly entering her own 
estates, after a prolonged and somewhat 
enforced absence therefrom. 

“Nothing special, thank you, James!” 

“Good ‘eavens! Is it really your 
\adyship?” 

“IT believe so,” said the lady, hobbling 
toward the house. “Do not let your 
surprise overcome you, James!” 

James strove to relapse into the im- 
passive model servant. 

“Yes, I just landed,” 
lady. 

“Quite so, your ladyship! At Folke- 
stone, perhaps?” 

“No, James!” But her ladyship of- 
fered no further information, and James 
trotted along by her side, fairly burst- 
ing with curiosity. The lady divined 
and smiled. She rather enjoyed the 
situation. She wouldn’t have missed 
coming home like that for a great deal. 

“Good morning, Pelton,” she said to 
the butler, at the front door. “Or is it 
afternoon?” Pelton nearly fell over as 
the lady entered her ancestral hall. 
“Yes, the same old place!” she said. 
“We'll have to shift those suits of 
armor, Pelton. They do look so tired, 
ulways standing in the same place! 
Kindly see that it is done, Pelton!” 

“Yes, your ladyship!” Pelton managed 
to ejaculate, his eyes sticking out like 
those of an excited frog. “So glad to 
see your ladyship once more.” 

“Yes, I understand!” Languidly. 
“Thank you, so much!” 

“Your ladyship’s luggage?” Pelton 
was just able to stammer, gazing, not 
without horror, at the shoe her lady- 
ship was carrying in her hand. 

“There is no luggage! So inconven- 
ient to be bothered with luggage, Pel- 
ton, you know!” 

“Quite so, your ladyship!” 
Pelton. 


disappear 
Suddenly, she 


“That I did 


observed the 


stammered 
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Have You Begun to Die 
Before Your Time? 





A Simple Test That May 
Save You Years of Life 





NE morning a few years ago a big 
QO) ceca: liner, inbound from a European 

port, was nosing her way cauti usly 
through a fog towards the entrance of New 
York harbor. Every precaution was taken 
against going aground, and constant depth 
soundings were being made as the great 
ship crept towards port. 
Standing together at the rail a world- 
famous physician and a fellow passenger 
watched with interest the careful process 
of lowering the sounding lead to feel for 
he sea bottom. At regular intervals the 
weight was sent down through the water 
and the depth recorded. Any dangerous 
variation would have been detected at 
once, communicated to the pilot and the 
ship’s course changed. 
“A suggestion for all of us in that,” said 
the physician turning to his companion. 
“If human beings could be persuaded to 
take regular ‘soundings’ of their vital 
forces our average term of life would be 
lengthened from 10 to 20 years. If people 
would only test the depth of their health 
from time to time to see whether they 
were steering the right course we doctors 
would have less to do, and to most men 
and women it would be like finding extra 
years of . For the good of the world, 
for the many, many happy years of life it 
would give to almost everyone, I wish people 
could be taught to apply the principle of 
this ancient device of navigation.” 
That physician’s thought has become a 
reality. A method has been developed by 
which people everywhere, without giving 
t more than four minutes of time a year, 
are able to have “soundings” taken of their 
state of healt! And in the past eight 
years during which this modern method 
of reclaiming years of life has been in 
yperation hundreds have been saved from 
premature death by being warned in time 
of improper physical conditions of which 
they were not aware. A wonderful service 
to humanity, a service of vital importance 
to each and every individual has been or 
which does not take a singl« 
moment from your duties and pleasure. 









ganized 


Facts About The Body 

The service of the National Bureau of 
Analysis is based upon the physiological 
fact that once every seven minutes the 
blood passes through the kidneys to be 
purified. These super-filters (the kidneys) 
by a process of filtration infinitely more 
complex, more delicate, more thorough 
than any conceived in the brain of man, 
extract from the blood all the po'sonous 
matter collected in its journey through the 
human body. Thus the blood is purified 
after passing through healthy kidneys and 
t contains its various constituents in the 
necessary proportion to maintain healthy 
life. 











The waste and poisonous matter exttacted 
by the kidneys is eliminated in the urine, 
and the urine subjected to our method of 
analysis furnishes the greatest single in- 


dex of the state of bodily health 


The Test That Tells! ‘ 
Taking a sample of a person’s urine we 
subject it to a special method of test 
that comprises twenty-five divisions of 
urinalysis. By this means we are able 
to report to you the findings of the most 


enlightening insight there is to the state 


of bodily health 
Our service is all the more desirable in 
that it is rendered privately by mail. You 
may be served from any address you wish 
home, office or private post-office box 
Our service You do not 
have to inconvenience yourself in any way 
You don’t 
the specimen. We or you 
Every ninety send you a small 
sterilized container in a travel-safe 





is also automatic 


even have to remember to send 
remember f 
days we 


pack- 


age. This container is addressed and 
stamped for return to our laboratory. 
) hing is done to make it easy for you 







Everytt J 
i h you should do. Only four 
minutes a year is all the time required on 


your part 


Mention MacLean’s Magazine—It will identify you 





Reporting On The Specimen 
When the specimen is 
laboratory it 


received in our 
is put through a most thor 
ough and rigid analysis, both chemical 
and microscopical. It.is tested step by 
step through each of the twenty-five divi 
sions of our urinalysis, for each division 
has something particular to tell you about 
your true physical condition. When the 
full examination is completed a report is 
made out showing the findings in the 
twenty-five divisions of urinalysis, each of 
which means something particular to you. 
The complete report is returned promptly 
to you in an envelope marked personal. 
Each report is written in plain everyday 
language and you can readily tell by our 
copyrighted explanatory form what each 
of the twenty-five divisions of our urin- 
alysis:means both in normal and abnormal 
conditions. 


Extra—“Helpful 
Suggestions” 
With the report on 
your specimen we 
also send you sug- WM. WRIGLEY, Jr. 
gestions as to the Heed of the great Chem: 

improvement of 

your physical state 
as advised by our 
analysis findings. 
Whenever we dis- 
cover any condition 
requiring the per- 
sonal attention of 
a doctor we advise 
the subscriber to 

go to his or her | Eemom ater, umes 
physician with our been a subscriber for 
report. It is only | years He writes: 
rarely that this | “Your Bureau is doing 
occurs, however. In 





YOU KNOW THESE 
j MEN! 


“You should have every 
thinking man using your 
Bureau and you will if 
these thinkers work as 
well for their physicel 
good as for their finan- 
cial gains.’’ 


GEORGE ADF 


. you have evolved will 
the great majority help many a careless 
of cases, the sub- | man to keep tab on 

himself 


scriber can meet 
any necessary cor- CARL LAEMMLE 
rec ave measure 8 President of the Univer- 
simply by changes | 6al Film Co., and one 
in diet or mode of = = 7 - in 
: } Ww ; 
life as we may sug- a a. particularly 
gest. The “Help- | thankful my report 
ful Suggestions” comes from so authori- 
th . : + ‘ tative a source as your 
that we add to the | Netional Burean of 
report double the 

value of our ser- 
vice, which is now 
available to you at 
a fee so small as to 
astonish. 


Aanalysis. The 

you have rendered me tn 
recent years has been 
exceptionally sa 

tory 





Write For Free 
Booklet 

Do you know why 
so many people die in the “prime of life”? 
Do you know what diseases can virtually 
eat your vitals away before you know it? 
Do you know that even mental distress or 
worry can be seen in the findings of a 
urinalysis? You need to know the facts 
for your own protection, for the protection 
of your dear ones. Get our free booklet! 
Absolutely no obligation in sending for it. 
It will give you actual instances of what 

urinalysis has revealed in the cases of 











hundreds of unsuspecting people. It will 
thrill you to kn¢ how often our service 
has been the “stitch in time.” By all 


means, read the booklet that tells our full 
Write for it to-day. Just put your 
and address on the coupon and mail 


National Bureau of Analysis 
1904 Republic Building ie Chicago, Ill. 
f~ oor rrr ere ee 

INFORMATION COUPON 

National Bureau of Analysis, 
1904 Republic Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me ful] particulars about the con- 
fidentia] service of tht National Bureau of 
Analysis. This obligates me in no wal. 
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You will have lots of time before 
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spring house-cleaning time 


How can you spend it to better 


advantage than in improving 
your home surroun:in-s---in making your present dwelling a 
better place in which to live---a joy not only to your family, but 


a home in which you will be glad to entertain your friends. 


BEAVER 


BRAND 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


Will change the entire appear- 
ance of your present surround- 
ings. The rooms will be brighter. 
cheerier and cleaner. 


And you can lay them yourself if you ( 
wish. Each strip interlocks with its ! 
fellow both on sides and ends. A ham- 
mer and saw are the only tools you need. 


Write for costs and further particulars of 
“Beaver Brand’ Flooring 





THE SEAMAN: KENT CO. LTD. B 


263 WALLACE AVES -— ZTORONTO CAN. 
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Wash By 
Electricity 


N many homes where help 
is employed, the maids who 
refused to do the washing 
the old way, are willing to iook 
after it the “1900” Electric way. 
In other homes where a laun- 
dress was formerly employed, 
or where the clothes were sent 
outside to be washed, the house- 


wife is now doing her own washing 


“1900” Cataract Washer. 


<0 easily 


yperate a) oi~ thre 


The “1900” Cataract Washer was awarded the gold medal! at the 


Panama Pacific Exposition, 


in competition with all the well-known 


washers. The frame is made of steel, with heavy iron base—the tub 


ef heavy copper, plated on the inside and polished and lacquered 
most scientific of all washers in construction, the “1900” 
all the clothes in all the water all .he time. 


The 
Washer keeps 
The swing wringer per- 


mits of wringing and washing at the same time 


It costs just two cents a week to do the washing for an ordinary 


sized family, 


with the “1900” Cataract Washer. 


This Washer will 


pay for itself in a very few months—just think what it will save you 


Write for full particula 


The “1960” line 
er, Water or Electric 


Address me personally 


includes washers operated by Hand, } 
Motor State 


*s of our trial plan 


gine Pow 


which style interests you 


B. H. MORRIS, Manager 


“1900” WASHER COMPANY 


357 Yonge Street 


TORONTO 
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order?” 
your ladyship’s 
has looked after, 


‘The rooms are in 
“Oh, yes, espec! lally 
apartments whi ch Jane 





especial lly 

“Thank you so much, Jane!” 
person bustled up. “Yes, 
to see me and all that,” she 
the nystericaa Jane. “Cor 
you—so much! 


As that 
you're glad 
interrupted 
isider it said! 
Thank 


Pelton, 


detained 
shortly, a 


except 
lyship yet 
expecting, 


~~ all vanished 
whom her la 
Rae iton, I am 


“Yes, your ladyship.” 
ae big rough-looking man! He will 
probably be very angry.” 
“A gentleman, your ladyship?” 
“You would hardly call him that, 


Pelton. You would, probably, consider 
hin n a very common person. Your in 
clination would be to send him about 


his _ business. 

“s nd am I not to do so? 

bewil fered Pelton.” 
“For your own sake I 
you not to.” 

“For my sake?” 

“He will arrive, as I have told you, 
probably in an uncommon temper. As 
very strong, I tremble to think 
what might happen to you, were you 
to oppose him. You see, he is a person 
bound to have his own way!” 

“"Is way!” said Pelton. 

“He might be capable of proceeding 
te any extremity,” said the lady. “The 
limit—do you understand?” 

“Your ladyship means — 
ation?’ 

“I think it is quite possible 
he possibly thinks he has a grievance. 
He may even imagine—indeed, I think 
it is quite likely—-he has been cheated. 
He is a man who might—to use your 
expression, Pelton—h’assassinate, un- 
der the circumstances!” 


peer wiped the beads of perspir- 

ation from his brow, as this start- 
ling picture arose before his throbbing 
vision. The lady, poised on 
like a hurt bird, regarded him gravely 

“Don’t you see, Pelton, we have to 
be diplomatic! Soothe him; stroke him 


asked the 


would advise 


he is 


h’assassir 


You Set 


one leg, 


the right way!” 

“H’'l’d tike to stroke him!” muttered 
Pelton. Segging your ladyship’s par- 
don, h’I don’t believe in soothin’-sirup 
for ’uman-tigers!’ 

“You think ita waste of good sirup? 

“T h’am positive of it.” Firmly. “Was 
your ladyship expecting this person 
soon?” 

“Any moment! He's sure to trail 
me here. Even now, | dare say, he is 
cn my track.” 


Pelton 
shoulder. 
the gardeners, 


glanced nervously over his 
“H’T'll ’ave the footman, and 
and MacDuffy, from the 


stybles! All armed and wyting! ’E 
calls. We fall upon him! We ‘url ’im 
h’out! And that’s the kind of soothin’- 


sirup I'd recommend.” 

The lady shook her head. “You don’t 
know Alexander. You might hurl him 
out but he’d come back.” 


“I could ‘ave Tommy, the footman, 
meet ’im,” said Pelton. “Tommy, he 
do ’ave such a ‘eavenly smile! It woul Id 


even, of a ’uman-tiger! 

I remember. He has a sweet 
assented the lady. “Especially, 
American friends would say, 
has had ‘a smile,’ or two!” 


melt the ’eart, 

“Yes, 
smile,” 
as our 


after he 


CHAPTER VII 


HER LADYSHIP CAPITULATES 


you want?” cried 


f ERE what 

James, the guardian of her lady- 

ship’s gates. 
lexander, on the 

paused 


point of entering, 
was lowering 


His 


manner 





“See that footprint!” he said, point- 
nes looked. The imprint of her 
ip’s small foot was distinctly dis 
on the damp byway. 
ow it,” said Alexander. “On 
i—up the hill—to here!” 
dare you follow it?” said the 
indignant James ‘Blarst your impu 
dence! 
He got no further Alexander put 
out a hand. James went somersault 


ing into the air and came down in a 
flower-her 
“Number one!” said a lady, 


Tt willidentify wou 


peering 





trom an upper window of the b 
‘This pron 


Alexand 


y nouse 
ses to be interesting 


r, having disposed of James 








trode toward the house He didn’t ay 
pear ove rwhelmed or abashed at it 
magnificence: on the contrary he seeme 
hardly to notice how gorgeous it was 

Tommy, the footman, met h at the 
front door Tommy had received his 
instructions, and his smile is heaver 
ly; it should have disarmed ever 
human-tiger. 

“Ha, ha!” said Tommy. “Oh, my eye 
Wouldn’t have missed it for anything 
It was funny!” 

“What?” growled Alexa 

“Him!” Pointing to yn the 
flower-bed. “Oh, my eye! ha!’ 

“I'll give you an eye!’ i Alex 
ander, but he was the le: t discon 
certed by this engaging He hac 


leoked for opposition, As he spoke he 
clenched his mighty fist to carry ou 
his destructive purpose upon the v 

of Tommy when the eye he was plar 


visage 





ning to smite, winked! And _ such 

wink! A beatific wink! A wink s¢ 
well calculated to turn away wrath 
A wink that seemed to say: “Oh, yo 


Really now 
Pause; hes 


couldn’t do it, oid top! 
could you? Thi nk again! 


econsider! 


tate; 


LEXANDER nk bothe 


did; that w 


ak d him. He glanced over hi- 
shoulder to see if legions were creeping 
up behind to overwhelm him. Then he 
wheeled quickly once more upon Tommy 


“Where's she?” he said fiercely. ““Don’ 
feny she’s here, because I trailed her 
She tried to give me the slip! Ha, ha' 


He gave a blood-curdling laugh | 
let her know—” 

“There! there!” said Tommy, tur: 
ing a little paler and wondering wha 


“How you a 


vee 


Pelton had let him into 
take on! And about nothink, too 
Nothing!” roared Alexander. “Didr 
I tell you, she tried to give me the slip’ 
“Her ladyship wouldn't nter 
tionally—”’ 
“Cheat me, would she?” 
“I sye! That is going 
got it wrong. old top; 
Soothingly. “W’'y, her 


have 


Explosively 
You 
wrong! 
ip would 


some! 
aead 


ladysh 


r’t never dream of cheatin’ nobody 
W'y. she couldn’t. Quite impossible 
Arsk the green grocer, or the fish-mar 
or the wine-merchant. Don’t take m: 


word!” 


“T wouldn't!” said Aiexander ‘You 
can’t teli me anything about her 
Scowling. “I know more about her thar 
you do.” 

“Then,” says J. “a blessed privilege 


has been yours! 
Alexander snorted. 
“Arsk the tenants! Arsk then 

they think of ‘er? Ar 
Ale *xander sneered. 
“I sye!” 
‘Oxnr of my 


i 


AS AIN Tommy tried to seothe—-n 

hypnotize ; he overworked the 
heavenly smile. But Alexandc: seize 
him by the collar and in another n 
ment Tommy would have fol 
James into the flower-bed. or the goose 
berry bushes, when a soft voice inter 
rupted: 

“Ah, here you are at last, 
Come right in!” 

It was her ladyship. Cordiality wa: 
in her mien. She came forward as if 
welcoming a long-lost friend. 

“Thomas, did you ask the gentlemar 
2” Severely 

“T—I—” began Thomas. 
“That will do,” said her 
Thomas, with a conse 
failed in what had 
him, retired. 


“i +ivilege!” 


’ 
ainge 


‘Liar! 


way! lim coming in 


lowe 


Alexander 


in 


ladyship, ans 
iousness of havin 
been expected of 


“T have been expecting you, Ale» 
ander,” said the lady effusively 

“Were you?” Grimly 

“Of course!” , 

“Ran away! Bless your heart. wt 


should I do that?” 


Alexander snapped his fingers. “Y< 


can't come that over me!” 

“Of course I knew you would see m. 
footprints and follow.” 

“Oh, you did!” sneered Alexande: 

“Certainly!” 

“Why didn’t you wait until I got 
back?” Roughly. 


Continued on page 81 
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SLOGAN originated by millions of thrifty women throughout the country 
who have made old straw hats look just as good as new with 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS 


Fine for coloring your hat just the shade to match a new dress or to re-color this year’s hat that 
has begun to look faded. There is nothing just as good as Colorite. 


It is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is waterproof and durable. Easily applied by 
| pply ing I ; PI ; 


anyone. Dries in thirty minutes. Also fine for coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, Leather 


Hand Bags and Belts. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send a bottle of Colorite postpaid upon receipt of 30 cents. Be sure to name color you want. 


16 COLORS TO SUIT YOUR TASTES: 


Jet Black Navy Blue Cerise Lavender 

Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw Old Rose 

Cardinal Red Victory Blue Brown Gray 

Yellow Sage Green Violet Natural 
Directions on each box for mixing t 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Economy Products 


74 SUDBURY STREET m Canadian Distributors: A. RAMSAY & SON CO., MONTREAL 3 BOSTON, MASS. 
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BEFORE 

[NZ THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an ab 
lute necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not 
only ‘should you wish to e 48 attractive as possible, for your 





‘.bally, by your ‘‘looks,"' therefore it pays to ‘‘look your best 
mes 


atal t 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 











PERMIT NO O a TO SEE YOU LOOKING OTHERWISE; it wil 
ar Upon the impression you 
or success of your life yhich is to be your 
My ne ef 

w il'-shaped nose 

# please 








W rite to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped moses without cost if not satisfactory 


645 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 

















ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Che Breakers 


Atlantic City’s Newest Fireproof Hotel 





Ocean Front. Unusually attractive 
during Winter and Spring Seasons. 
Luxurious lobbies and beautifully fur- 
nished Sun Parlors thoroughly heated. 
Charming afternoon musicales with com- 
plimentary Tea Service. Garage. 
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General Von | 


Kartrac dinary Career of a Geren 


ary Lessons of 
M: ajor Darnley 
s much credit for 
German general! 
years held out 
g odds in East 


nethods of the man were 










typic : Prussian, but it is impossible 
to w ld credit for the feats that he 
nor. ne T 


f d. “he writer says: 
The Boer, De Wet, was merely a 
ulgar raider, a trifler at his task, com 
pared with this desperate swashbuckler 
from Prussia. Railroads had an in- 
satiable attraction for him, the destruc- 
tion of a suspension bridge rejoiced his 
soul, he could have died happy when he 
enjoyed the fierce delight of sending 
under full am a great train of wagons 
with food and ammunition for 10,000 











men for a week at full speed along a 
ofty viaduct with a broken arch head 
ong down an East African river. No 
fierce Co nfederate irregular cavalry 


chief played such utter havoc as Gen- 
eral von Lettow-Vorbeck. Were J. E. B. 
Stuart alive he would have confessed 
that this extraordinary Prussian soldier 
would have put him to the blush for pure 
hardihood and sustained recklessness en- 
listed under the very incarnation of 
rapine and ruin. His theatre of opera 
tions was immense beyond al! precedent, 
and characterized by a variety of na 

tural features, among which was a very 
superior devel: pment of mud, miasm 

mosquitoes, and malaria. The area over 
which he played Follow-my-Neighbor 





How Russia 


A Definite Statement of the B 


\ TRANSLATION of the new Rus 
‘ sian constitution appears in the 
Nation, and 





affords an illuminating 
view-point on conditions under the 
Lenin-Trotzky regime. A few signifi- 
cant sections of this constitution follow: 

‘The Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic considers work the duty 
of every citizen of the Republic, and pro- 
laims as its motto: “He shall not eat 
who does not work.” 

“The coat of arms of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic con- 
sists°of a red background on which a 
golden scythe 1 





and a hammer are placed 
(crosswise, handles downward) in sun- 
rays and surrounded by a wreath, in- 
scribed: 
Russian Socialist Fede rated Soviet 
Republic. 
Workers of the World, Unite! 
“The commercial, naval, and army 
flag of the Russian Socialist Federated 
ap Republic consists of a red — 
the left corner of which (on top, near 
the pol le) there are in golden charac more 
the letters R. S. F. S. R., or the inserip- 
tion: Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic. ; 
“The All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee is the supreme legislative, 
executive, and con trolling organ of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re 
public. 
“The All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee directs in a general way the 
activity of the workers’ and peasants’ 
Government and of all organs of the 
Soviet authority in the country, and it 
co-ordinates and regulates the operation 
Soviet Constitution and of the 


f the 
resolutions of the \ Russian Con 


Lend Me 





eettow-Vorbeck 


Spain, Port 








Vas prea al i 
Great Britain put together. He 
in nis own pers the experience 
the ac ty of youtl He 
playe i knowledge of strateg 
S St ippr ite the re tior tweer 
the fronts of our opposing expedition 
) 1 tl De lirect 0 
t nst his enen He mus 
hav ‘ i | Y ry Byron; h 
enterprises ! a ¢ 
tior P } ind ordinary 1 
ort nd ¢ nd-dried rules wer t 
g toh He preferred t ! har 
eep rule I lear that he naa ma 
the f f his genius, but his fe 
Wi) probably become fashi nable T Be 
n and his vices may be there regarde 
like those of Dr. Carl Peters, as charn 


ing eccentricities One 


f his principa 








( 

weapons was diffusing fictior tne 
tinea zeal of a Northel j 

He spread exaggerated 

judiciously selected native 

he streneth and « 1} 

forces. He kept the img 





ur own tame Boers a 
nders in a constant state of excite 
nent, doubt, and fea I wonder if tt! 
‘ c } id ever reac 





hei iat the gre 
id apropos of this feature of 
san warfare to the Dube of Almy‘ 
greatest service that you can rer 
ler to partisans is to pay serious atter 
tion to the rumors which it is their i: 





terest to circulate.” Thus, with regar 
to the least as wel] as the greatest con 


cerns in his art Napoleon was _ the 
But the fact remains that of a! 
partisan chiefs I know of in militar 


naster 


history von Lettow-Vorbeck easily re 
mains an indisputable first 
Gov 
soverned 
resses and of the central organs of the 


Soviet power. 


“For the purpose of securing to the 
' 














t ers real free iom of conscience, the 
church is to be separated from the state 
ind the school from the church, and the 
right of religious and anti-religious 
propaganda 18 accorded to every c ZeT 

‘The following persons enjoy neither 
the right to vote nor the right to be 
voted for, even though they belong ti 
one of the categories enumerated above 


a. Persons who 
n order to onta 
profits. 

b. Persons who have an incame with 


doing any work, such as interest 


employ hired labor 
n from it an increase ir 


out 


from apital, eceipts from property 
et 
Private merchants, trade and con 

nercial brokers 

ad Monks ar i clergy fa er Y 
tion 

e Empl yees and agents of the 
former pclice, the gendarme corps, anc 


the Okhrana (Czar’s secret 
also members of the former reigning 
dynasty. 

f. Persons who have 
been declared demented or mental 
ficient, and alse persons under guardiar 
ship. 

“For the purpose of realizing the 
socialization of land, all private prop 
erty in land is abolished, and the entire 
land is declared to be national property 
apportioned among hus 
bandmen without any compensation t 
the former owners, in the measure of 
each one’s ability to till it. 

“All forests, treasures of the earth 
and waters of general public utility, al] 
implements whether animate or inani 
mate, model farms and agricultura 


enterprises, are declared to he 


in legal forn 





and is to be 


nationa! 


T roperty. 


Your Title 


Continued from page 19 


de grading in that kind of work, 
honest, isn’t it?” 

Kitty, consider. You 
wouldn’t want to marry well—Gonji, 
for instance, if he proved to be a noble- 
Japan.’ 


s there 
anvhow? It’ 
“But, my dear 


man in 


‘I don’t see why not—if I liked hin 
o, mother, there’s no use arguing or 
that ground Beside 3, the Count’s re 


cord is excellent in eve ry way. It’s not his 
fault he is poor and had to work in 
that way. And just think, mother, he 








~] 





omes {f one of th yet i Istri wil I — 


consent to the marriag: 


tJ) of my own daughter wit a painted 
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MACLEAN 


not, but claimed to have 


seen him the 

lay he sailed. 
“Considerable alarm is felt by the 
friends of Mr. Bradley that he may 
have met with foul play, and the mat- 


ter will be 
Canadian 


taken up at 
authorities in 


once by the 
Japan.” 


XVI 


IN HONORABLE JAPAN 
*‘SMULL your veil well down 

your face, Kitty. I believe there 
are reporters—even in Japan!” 

‘‘What nonsense, mother 
not going to cover my face 
fascinating ?” 

“It’s very uncomfortable. 
miss our limousine!” 


over 


Indeed I'm 
Isn’t this 


How I 


“Oh, mamma, these jinrikishas are 
sweet!” 
“When you are as f—old as I an, 


sweet to be 
fashion.” 
the Djin 


Kitty, you won’t find it 
bumped up and down in this 
“T suppose not. Shall T tell 


to slow down a bit?” 

“No. I am anxious to get there 
quickly.” 

“Why, look at the curious change 
We seem to be in the heart of th 
country. What a funny city—a maze 


of bizarre streets and noises, and then, 
all of a sudden, silence and a stretch 
of open country. Isn’t it wonderful ? 
Oh, I know I’m going to be so happy 
here!” 

“Yes, possibly, Kitty. I am glad, too, 
now that the matter is finally settled. 
The cablegram from Dick Bradley, of 


course, explained everything. Kitty, | 
feel very badly when I think how I 
berated the dear Count——” 

“Now, don’t cry again, mother. Those 


Djins see out of the backs of their 
heads, and the Japanese despise people 
who show their emotions. It isn’t con 
sidered civilized. So if you’re going to 
be mother-in-law to a Japanese 


countess— Oh! What a bump! Djin, 
how much farther? I wish I could 
speak Japanese. I will some day. Even 
now I can say ‘He!’ and ‘Iya!’” 


“What do they mean?” 

“T don’t know. But something sweet. 
because when the Count taught me, he 
looked into my eyes so—so deeply, 
mother. It was before he began speah- 


ing English so fluently 

“We ought to be pretty near 
there.” 

“Aren’t the shops interesting, with 


” And those darlinz 
the sec- 


paper, 


their blue hangings 
l fs sloping up to 
They're made of 


ttle blue roofs 


ond stories. 





you know, mamma. When they are 
lighted at night they look like lan 
terns.” 
‘The Count’s place is a great dis- 
tance from Shimbashi station, isn’t it?’ 
“Oh, the family seat, you know, 1s 
in Echizen. Dick’s been staying at 


place. He said it was quite 
a distance out I wonder what the) 
said to each other—the Count and Di 
—when they met Wasn’t it nice of 
Dick to cable from Japan, deny that 
hateful newspaper story? Goodness, it 
was a couple of months of agony, until 
he did!” 

“Yes, I’m glad Dick cleared every- 
thing up—especially about that butler 
business, and the fact that they merely 
exchanged homes, Dick going to the 
Count’s place, and the Count putting 
up at his.” 


their city 


ing 


“Yes—I, too, was glad, though I 
would have married him whether he 
had been a butler or not.” 


“Oh, I suppose you would, Kitty. I 
daresay it was very heroic for him to 
work that way for diplomatic purposes. 
Still, I must say, Kitty, I don’t like the 
idea of your husband acting as a spy— 
yes, it’s practically that—upon your 
own countrymen.” 

“Goodness, mother, he wasn’t my 
then! Mother, I feel like a 
some lovely romance, and I’m 
don’t know what to do. I 
hardly, to get there. And 
, do you know I don’t know 
Count or Dick I—-I— 


read 


husband 
re in 
so happy, | 
can’t wait, 
yet-—and yet 
whether is the 





am so wild to see! 

“I’m surprised at you, Kitty. The 
Count is a gentleman. As for Dick, it 
was his stupid blundering that made 


MAGAZINE 





such a muddle of the whole affair 
Look, he’s stopping. This must be the 

i 

“Why, it’s just a little cottage. But 
sn’t it pretty? Oh, mother, look at 
the little children. Aren’t they cur 
ning? Oh, what a sweetie! Did you 
ever see anything so cute? See the 
baby strapped on that little toddler’s 
back. See, there are five of them. The: 


can’t be relatives of the Count’s!” 

“Hush, Kitty. There’s a lady coming 
to meet us down the path. How grace- 
fully she bows at everv step. Djin, 
said you spoke English. Translate for 
is what this lady is saying.” 


you 


“She says: Honorable lady of the 
interior deign to welcome exalted 
adies of outside country. Pray you 


condescend to step upon the honorable 
insides of house.” 


“Thank her, Djin. Thank her.” 


“Oh, what a lovely room, mother! 
Where are we to sit Djin, what is 
the lady saying now?” 





says that foreign ladies of out 


side country condescend to accept hos 
pitality of ‘those house!” 
“Who is she—-the lady who has wel 
omed is.”’ ‘ 
“She the Countess Taguchi 


Tsune 


moto Mototsune Takadzukasa Ichijo. 


‘The Countess sa 
“Kitty, what an extraordinarils 
young woman to be mother of the 
Cor int. Who are the children, Djin?” 
“The honorable lady of the interior 
say the y are honorably hers and the 
Count Taguchi Tsunemcto Mototsune 


Takadzukasa Ichijo’s. 


























“Sisters and brothers of the Count 
Ichijo, who was in America?” 

“No. Honorably hees children. Thas 
hees—wife!” 

“Mother!” 

“Kitty!” 

“Dii ' Ask this Japanese woman if 
she is the wife or the mother of tne 
Count Ichijo, who is expecting us to- 
day—the Count Ichijo, who was in Am- 
erica? What is she laughing about?” 

“She laugh, foreign Mrs., account she 
jos twenty-five vear ole. How she 
be mother unto count tirty vear ole” 

XVI. EXPLANATIO 
eneene Kitty '” 

Y “How dare you! How dare yu 
all me that? How dare vou even look 
at me? Who are you? What are you? 
We know all about you? You're a 
cruel, wicke herrible wretch.” 

“Kr tt " 

“Deny it, then Tell me that mar 
vas not our wife!” 

“I swear it—she is not!” 

‘And those children?” 

“Why, they’re Taku’s infants 

“The Djin said they were the chil 
dren of the Count Ichijo?” 

“Well, they’re not. I’m the Count 
Ichijo, and they’re not mine.” 

“Oh, you make me so glad! So 
happy! Ichijo, won’t you for—” 

“Non’t call me that. Kitty, look me 
full in the face. Don’t you know me? 
My eyebrows have grown jn and !? 


haven’t the varnish on, either. There, 
I'll take off this black monstrosity. 
There’s only my moustache’ missin: 
now. Why—” 

“Dick!” 

“Beg pardon. S-s-s-s—I’m the Count 
Ichijo of Echizen, Japan!” 

“Dick! Oh, my own, own Dick! 1 
knew it—all the time!” 

“Oh, Kitty, you feel so good—in my 
arms! But you didn’t know it all the 
same. That’s a fib.” 

“I did! Away down in my heart— 
I felt it. I felt in loving that horrible 


little—” 


“T like that!” 
it was you I was loving all the 
time! Oh, do look at poor mamma.” 
“Cheer up, Mrs. Collins. I’m not so 

bad as all that!” 
“Oh, Dick—Boo-hoo-o0-9-0-0-0— I’ve 
nothing against you, and it’s r-r-really 


a relief to know our Kitty is to marr 
someone like herself. B-b-b-b-ut | 
c-can’t bear to think of all that money 
going to f-f-und a home for D-d-des—” 


“Well, why should they have it? 
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“ae 


Kitty won't be twenty-one till nex‘ 
week, will she? Well, we can get 
married to-day. See? Then we'll take 


a dizzy whirl around the world on 


Uncle Dan’s money.” 

“But how can we? If I marry you, 
Dick, ”~ know very well I'l] lose the 
money. Under the will I’ve simply got 


to marry a man of title.” 
“And so you will, when you tie up to 
me, Kitty.” 
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“Please don’t fool any more, Dick 
dear.” 
“I’m not fooling. I never was more 


ser 
lent 


my life. In America Taku 
title, didn’t he? In Japan 


ous in 


me nis 


he sold it to me! Legally and bind 
ingly by law, and now by every legal 
right and title. I am, in fact, the Count 


loodle oodle-oodle-oodle, umpty dumpty 
Ic hijo! 


THE END 


The Strange Adventure of the Nile-Green 
Roadster 


Continued 


to me, I couldn't help leaning ¢ 
speak-easy crevice and listening to that 
worthy trio as they seated themselves 
within six feet of where I 


lose 


to my 


stood, La 











treille and old Crotty with their backs 
to me, the untidy individual whom they 
addressed as The Doc sitting facing the 
wall that shielded me. 

“Swell kipping!” contentedly mur 
mured one of that trio, out of their 
momentary s) ce 
Axe at I opr pricked uy 
4 my ears, for I kne t ‘swel p 
ping’ in the vernacul: the under 
world stood for easy ‘sting. 


“What'll it be, boys?” interrupted a 


voice which I recognized as the barten 
der’s 
“Bourbon,” barked Latreille 


See ckey,” com 


tne 


A slug o’ 
panionably 
man known as Crotty. 
“Deep beer,” ‘ 
signated as The 
of a 
of 


square face 


announces 





} 
gentle 


who was de 
Then came 


sighed he 
Doc 
sound 


and the « 


lump of a 














dat an the p, followed bn a quiet 
y conter 

“It’s a ounced a solen \ 
exultant Knew tne I i 
er to b v distir ed ex-chauffeur 
It’s sure one grar e cinch!” 

“Nothing’s a cinch until you get the 
goods in your eans contends ( tty, 
with the not unnatur e} of 
a 

“But didn’t she hand her hundred and 
ten over The Doc, just to cover rur 
ning-expenses”? it that worth rc 
memberin’* t the fear 
o’ Gawd ¢ I 
comin’ bac wine-jelly 
and « P 

Thisa 
preciative 

“But oO i 





come across, 


Dox finall 





freres 

This 
from Latreille 

“I tell you again Lockwood 
fight you to _ drop of the hat. 
girl’s your meat. She’s your mi: 
You've got het And if you've 
got the brains to milk right 
yood for forty thousand. She’s weal 
already. She’s on the skids. 
she’s got a pile of her 
from! 

“Forty thousand?” 
with a smack of the lips 

“That’s thirteen thousand 


brought a snort of conte: 





her 





Ar d 


ow! to pull 


other 


echoed the 


apiece 


amended Latreille, largely, “with one 
over for Car-Step Sadie.” 

“Cut out that name,” commanded 
Crotty. 

“Well, Babbie then, if that suits you 
better. And it’s a landslide for her!” 


“Aint she earned it?” demanded her 
silvery-haired old guardian. 
“Strikes me as being pretty 
for gettin’ bunted over with 
and not even a shin-bruise.” 


yood pay 
a play-car 


“Well, aint her trainin’ worth some 
thing, in this work?” 
“Sure it is—but how ‘n lid she 





get that blood streakin’ 
so nice and life-like?” 
The silvery-haired old gentiemar 
huckled as he put of 
square-face. 
“That’s sure 
grand-stand play 
the pulp exposed in 
teeth Then a little with her 
toncue over it makes it bleed, on a half 
minute notice. That’s how she worked 
the hemorrhage-game with old Bron- 


down his glass 


Babbie’s little 
You see, she 
* her 


our 
keeps 
back 


one ¢ 


suck 


the 
being struck. the 


from Page 21 


last winter, before the 


up the River.” 


‘hial Bill all 
beak sent him 


leaning against the 
which must have 
liquid that cheers 

But never be- 


| STOOD there, 


soiled shelf across 


so much of the 
epressed humanity. 


passed 





fore, I feel sure, did anything quite so 
heering come through that sordid little 
peak-easy. I was no longer afraid of 
that malignant-looking trio, so content 
edly exulting over their ill-gotten vic 
tory 

“Well, it’s a cinch,” went on the dron 
ing voice, “if The Doc ‘Il only cut out 
the dope for a « uple o’ days and your 


doesn’t buckin’ the 


yi 


Babbie 
footboard 
“It aint Babbie I’m 
explained old Crotty. 
what’s expected of her. She’s got to. 
I’ve wised her up on that What’s 
yc cll me more is that cuff-shooter 
who butt it Island.” 
Still treille's 


get to over 
worryin’ over.” 
‘That girl ’ll 


ao 


there on the 


I could hear La 


uver 





little snort of open contempt 
“Well, you can put that bug out of 
your sad,” quietly averred my ex 





chauffeur 


“You seem to ‘ve forgotte 
that guy, Zachy. That’s the boob w 














unloaded the Senator’s town car on. 
And that’s the Hindoo I framed, away 
back on Hallowe’en 1 t You re 
member that, don’t you? 

I leaned closer, wi my heart poun 
ing under my mid il singing i 
my ears. But old Crotty didn’t seen 
to remember 

“On Hallowe'en night he rumi: 
ited aloud 

“Why, the stiff I asked you to stand 
ready to give the glad word to, if he 
happened round for any habeas-corpu 
ong and dance prompted the some 
W what n pa t voice of Latreille 





back on last Hallow 
] boys stuffed that 
th ith straw and rags 

‘ +} tenant 
r i the street? And 
how we hit that dummy, and how I 
made the ch n-hearted pen- wiper 





think that he’d 
off the 


ed a man and coyote 


9 
scene 


I don’t know what old Crotty’s reply 
to those questions were. I wasn’t in 
terested in his reply It wasn’t ever 
rage that swept through me as I stood 
istening to those only too-enraging 


words. 


Was a sens 


conscious 


hing that I felt 
vague yet \ 
ness of eliverance, like a sleepy lifer 
vith a governor's pardon being waved 

his face. I was no longer afraid for 
Mary : was no longer afraid of life, 
afraid of myself, afraid of my fellows 
My slate was clean. And above all, I 
was in no way any longer afraid of 
Latreille. I was the chicken-hearted 
pen-wiper—and I hated him for that 
word—who had been “framed.” J] wa 
the timorcus victim of their sweet 
scented conspiracies. J was 





ast 








Ss 
over- 
the boob 
who had been made to shuffle and suffer 
and sweat. But that time was ove 
and done with, forever. And the great 
wave of relief that swept through me 
surged back again, this time 
with anger, and then still again towered 
and broke in a misty rush of pity for 
Mary Lockwood. I thought of her as 
someth soft and feathered in the 


three repti 


crested 


Ing 


triple coils of those lious con 





spirators as something clean and timid 
é fragile, being slow ly slathered over 
by the fangs which were to fasten 
themselves upon her innocence, which 


were to feed upon her goodness of heart. 
And I decided that she would never 


How 


The 
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od foods 
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Consider these facts in your break 
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costs a 
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It is a great aid toward 
the maintenance of 
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it is absolutely pure, 
wholesome, and pos- 
sesses real food value, 
more than one quar- 
ter of it being a pure 


G3 and easily di- 


Res gested fat. | 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 


years 


I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 
with these ificial Ear 

Lrums * 
day and night. They are 
serfectiy comfortable 
Kio che sees then. Write 
meand! will tell you # 
true story, bow got 
deaf and how | :nake you 
hear 


them 





Address a war Drum 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Ine.) 
20 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








nad beer 





| DIDN’T wait for more There was, 


in fact, nothing more to wait for, s« 
fav-as | Y world were congerned 
[ had f it all I wante ! 

l Yet I stand there \ 
fulin e, r vself to calmness 
Then I 1 ss the 1 n toa 
3 n ‘ r w : 1 I n ! 
wall, unlocked it ! stepped out 
the narrow and 1 e too we rh 
hallway. This led to a _ wash-roo 
which in turn opened on another nat 
row passageway. And from this I was 
ible to circle back to the bar-roon 


tself 
I didn’t 


ations to the 


tarry to make any explar 
worthy called Mickey, o1 
to advertise my exit to his ever 
er friends. I slipped quietly and q 
ly out of th: l rner fes 


, “ad 
veered 





in street-< 
ter-spot, off 
where the early Spring tv 
elready settling down, and 
to the house which I knew 


t unclean 


across the stre 





I didn’t even wait to ring 
the door, found it unlocked, 
ped inside. There, no sign 
fronted me. But that didn’t for 
moment deter my explorations. [ quiet 


floor, four 





ly investigated the groun 


j 


it as unprepossessing as its proprietor 
and proceeded noiselessly up the nar 
row stairway for an examination of the 
upper regions. 

It wasn’t until I reached the head of 
the stairs that I came to a stop. Fo: 
there I could hear the muffled but ul 


mistakable sound of somebody n 
about. It took me several minu 
cetermine the source of these 
ments. But ence I had made sure of 
my ground I advanced to the door at 
the back of the half-darkened hall an 
swung it open. 

On the far side of 
which I stood staring I 
house-slippers and a faded rose-c 
peignoir thrown over a none too clea 
night-dress of soiled linen. In one hand 
she held a lighted cigarette. With the 
other hand she was stirring something 
in a small graniteware stew-pan over 
gas-heater. Her hair was down and her 
shoulders were bare. But all her atter 
tion seemed concentrated on that savory 
stew, which she sniffed at hungrily, al- 
most childishly, between puffs on her 
cigarette. Then sfe fell to stirring her 
pot again, with obvious satisfaction 

I had the door shut behind me, in fact. 
befere she so much as surmised that 
anyone else was in the room with her 
And when she looked up and saw me 
there her eyes slowly widened and she 
slowly and deliberately put her spoor 
down on the soiled dresser-top beside 
It wasn’t exactly fear that I saw 


oving 
tes 


nove 


room int 
girl in 
} 


rlored 


the 
Saw a 


her 
creep into her face. It was more the 
craft of the long-harried and case 


hardened fugitive. ; 
‘Bab.” I said, addressing her in the 
snguage which I imagined would most 
“T don’t want to 
igh But time’s 


torcibly appeal to her 
butt in : 2 
precious and I’m going to talk plain.” 
“Shoot!” she said after a moment of 
hesitation followed by another 
of silent appraisal 
“The cops are 


moment 





rounding up The Doc 


ind old Crotty for  claim-faking 
Yhey’re also coming here, Bab, to gather 
up a girl called Car-Step Sadie for 


dummy-chucking under the car of that 
Lockwood woman and bleeding her for 
one hundred and ten bones, and” 
“Those bulls ‘ve got nuttin’ on me 
dishabille 


broke out the disturbingly 
figure in soiled linen, as she stood star 
with a sort of mouse-like 


ing at me 
hostility in her crafty young eyes. 

Sut they’re bringing a police-surgeor 
elong with ’em,” I went glibly on, “for 
they claim, Bab, you've got a hollow 
tooth you can start bleeding any time 
you need to stall on that internal-injury 
stuff. Ard they’ve dug up a couple of 
cases that aren’t going to sound any 
toe good over in the District Attorney’s 
officé#. Now, I'm not here to give advice. 
This is merely a rumble. And you can 
do what you like about it. But if you're 
wise, you'll slide while the sliding is 
good.” 

She stood once more silently studying 
me. 


Mention MacLean’s Magazine 


MAGAZINE 


“What's all this to yuh, anyway?” she 





su niy aemanded, 

It’s s tti¢ my dear,” I airily 
ich Ww ed you can do exact 
is vou like about it. But” 

“Where's The Doc?” was her next 


yu question. “Where's Crotty?” 
I had to think fast. 


“They've ducked,” I asserted, amaze 











it my own newly-discovered facility 
tioneering , 
Whe tne auc a 
Do y iknow M s, over there or 
( ( ri 
sne ne le 3 she arte cross the 
th : s faded 
4 . ry t my 
ights flas ! and 
he s wherein one 
. e Bru id played the leading 
! le 
‘Latreille 1 explained to the girl 
across the r , dropped n at 
Mickey’s and tipped Crotty and The Do 
ff, not re than a quarter of an ho 
70 


bited off wit’out throw 








n’ me a sigr she indignantly de 
anded 
“Th I prev ricated 
She sudce stopped, swinging about 
nd viewir with open suspicion 
‘Wher ’ know hat 
Latre 1 sne emanae 
“Latreille with me for 
months.” Id iking with mor 
truth, in fact i led 
“Then me 1 timber!” ar 
our it ‘ ttie idver 
turess as she began to scramble into her 
othes 
“Don’t you want me to get you a taxi?” 
I inquired, backing discreetly away 








until I stood 
‘Taxi nt 
the 


caded 


open door. 
she retorted through 


shower of soiled 


ingerie tnat cas 


about her writhing white shou 
cers. “What d’yuh take me for, any 
way”? A ostricn? When I get under 
cover, I go there me own way, and not 







wit’ all Brooklyn bawlin’ me out!” 
And s went her own way. She 


went, indeed, much more expeditiously 


than I had anticipated, for in five 
minutes’ time she was dressed and 
booted and hatted and scurrying off 
through the now darkened streets 
Which trai! she took and what cover she 


Interest me, 
the fact she 


direction to 


sought didn’t in the least 
once I had made sure of 
was faring in an opposite 
Mickey’s thirst-appeasing caravansery. 
But she went She shook the dust of 
that house off her febrile young heels; 
and that was the one thing I had 
of her. For that night, I knew, stil! held 
a problem or two for me which would 
be try ing enough without the presence 
of the redoubtable Lady Babhbie and her 
sanguinary bicuspid. 
Yet once she was clear of that house, 
I decided to follow her example. This, 
however, was not so easy as it had 
promised to be For I had scarce! 
the foot of the stairway when | 
sound of outside the 
street-door. And I promptly recognized 


them as Crotty’s and Latreille’s 


B fy-eead discover) 








lesired 


reached 
heard the 


voices 


sent ne groping 


hurriedly backward into the darker 
time the 
opened I had felt my way to 
flight of steps which obviously led to th 
basement I hear the 
the man known as The Doe, 
three men were now advancing, 
vancing too quietly, into their 
musty-aired harborage. But my own 
flight those basement stairs was 
auiet enough, for I realize: the 
expediency of slipping away and putting 
in a call for help 

It was only after a good dea! of ¢vrop 
ing about, however. that I was able to 
reach the door opening on the basement 
erea, directly under the street-steps. A 
huge key, fortunately, 
place there. So as I passed out I took 
the trouble to relock that door after me 
nd pocket the key. 

In five minutes I had found a side- 
street grocery store with a sufficiently 
sequestered telephone. And by means 
of this telephone I promptly called up 
Headquarters and asked for Lieutenant 
Belton. 

He listened to what I had to say with 
much more interest than I had antici- 
pated. 


ed hallway. By the door 


seco? 
could voice of 
for the 
and ad 


none 


down 


now 


brass stood in 
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“ 


Kempton,” he called back over 

“I believe you've , 

something big.” 
“Then t 


the 


wire, I be tumbled across 





u stumble over 

















cf hol 


lat 


ling 

yn didn’t 
Yet 

le stiffening n Vv 


unsavory 
impress me as 


I went 


an 
over-trivial one with 
t ne, 


f it whatever might h 
that night, I now had the law 


en 


apy 


, 
o1 





- + 


That casual little flic of confi 
however, was not destined to sustain 
for long. A new 


‘onfronted 


Ker 





complication su 
For as I guards 
proached the house from which I'd 
Bab Nadeau scampering off 
night I noticed a Nile 

irawn up beside 
this I further 


y ap 
sent 
the 
car already 
curb. And 
i, was empty 








into 
gree! 
ciose the 


+ 


car, notice 


it was with 


_" 


pu 





a perce ptid \ qt 
I sidle the un 
unearthed my brass key, and 





i down into 


ean area, 
et myself silently into the unlighted 
basement Then I just as quietly 





pile way in through the darkness, 
four > stairway, and ascended to the 
floor 





I reached 
sound of 
left. I 


moment 


1 hes 


ir the 





at ail, my 





nas beer 





ured ' jured. Whether 
or not it will result in paralysis I can’t 
tell until] I consult with my colleague, 
Dr. Emmanue! Paschal! we must 


helpless for 








count on the p r giri being 
life, Crotty, helpless for lif 

This was f d by a moment or two 
f silence And I could agine what 
that moment or two was costing Mary 


Lov kwood 

“But I want to see the girl,” she said 
n a somewhat desperate voice. “I must 
see her.” 

“All in good time, my dear, all in good 
time,”’ temporized her bland old torturer 
This was followed by a lower mumble of 

oices from which I could glean nothing 

intelligible But those three conspira 
tors must have consulted together, for 
after a moment of silence I caught the 
sound of steps crossing the floor. 

“He'll just stip up and make sure the 
patient can be seen,” I heard the suave 
1 rascal intone. And I had merely 
time to edge back and dodge about the 
basement stair-head as the room-door 
was flung open and Latreflle stepped out 
in the hall. The door closed again as he 
vanished above-stairs 

When he returned, he didn't 


} 
ol 


step back 


into the room, but waited outside and 
knocked on the closed door. This 


brought old Crotty out in answer to the 
summons. Just what between 
that worthy trio, immured in their whis 
pering consultation that half-lighted 
hallway, failed to reach my ears. But 
this in no way disturbed me, for I knew 
well enough that Latreille had at least 
passed on to them the alarming news 
that their much needed patient was no 
longer under that roof. And what was 
more, I knew that this discovery would 
serve to bring things to a somewhat 
speedier climax than we had all antici- 
pated. There was a sort of covert de- 


assed 
I 


iy) 
in 


LACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


cisiveness about their movements, in 
fact, as they stepped back into the room 
and swung the door shut behind them. 
So I crept closer, iistening intently. But 
t was only patches and shreds of their 








talk that I could overhear. I caught 
enough, however, to know they were pro 
testing that their patient was too weak 














to be interviewed. I could hear Crotty 
feeling! m that it wasn’t kind 
vor vl 1 muld help his poor child 
now, but only something much more sub 
tantial, and much more n lane 
“Yes, it’s only money that can talk 
na case jike this,” pointed! concurred 
The Doe, clearly spurred on to a more 
open boldness of advance And there 
were further parleyings and arguments 
nd lugubrious enumerations of possi 
lities from the man of licine I 
new wel! er ough Ww hat they were do ne. 
They were conjointly and cunningiy 


£ intimidating that soli 
tary girl who, even while she must have 
gathered some inkling of their worldli- 
ness, comprehended nothing of the wider 
I 1 g about her. And 
I further knew that they were winning 
their point, for I could hear her stifled 
ttle gasp of fina] surrender. 
“Very well,” her strained v 
1 give you the check.” 


row-beating and 





niet thev wer 


weavir 





+ 


bin pregnant 

by equally 
Ther a of small noises, 
amongst which I could distinguish the 
scrape of a chair-leg and steps crossing 
the floor. And I surmised that Mary 
was seating herse:f at a desk or table, 
to make out and sign the precious little 
slip of paper which they were so unctu- 
ously conspiring for. So it was at this 
precise moment that I decided to inter- 
fere. 


was followed 
pregnant 


sentence 
an silence. 


came series 


I opened the door, quietly as I 
could, and stepped into the room. 

It was Latreille who first saw me. The 
other two men were too intently watch- 
ing the girl at the desk. They were 
still watching her as she slowly rose 
from. her chair, with a blue-tinted oblong 
of paper between her fingers. And at 
the same moment that Mary Lockwood 
stood up Latreille did the same. He rose 
slowly, with his eyes fixed on my face, 
backing just as slowly away as he con- 
tinued to stare at me. But that retreat, 


as 


I very quickly realized, wasn’t prompted 
by any sense of fear. 
“Mary,” I called out sharply to the 





girl who still stood staring down at the 
slip of blue paper. 

She looked up as she heard that'call. 
peering at me with half incredulous and 
slightly startled eyes I don’t know 


whether she was glad or sorry to see me 


there. Perhaps it was both. But she 
neither moved nor spoke. 

“Mary.” I cried out to her, “don’t give 
that up!” 

I moved towards her, but she in turn 
moved away from me until she stood 
close beside the ever watchful Latreille. 

“This is something which you don’t 


understand,” she said, much more calm- 
ly than I had expected. 
" “But I do,” I hotly contended. 

“It’s something which you can’t pos- 
sibly understand,” she repeated in tones 
which threw a gulf yawning between us. 

“But it’s you who don’t,” I still tried 

to tell her. “These three here are claim- 
fakers; nothing but criminals. They’re 
bleeding you! They’re blackmailing 
you!” 
’ A brief but portentous silence fell on 
that room as the bewildered girl looked 
from one face to the other. But it 
lasted only a moment. The tableau was 
suddenly broken by a movement from 
Latreille. And it was a quick and cat- 
ement With one sweep of the 
he reached out and snatched the 
oblong of blue paper from Mary 
Lockwood's fingers. And as I beheld 
that movement a little alarm-gong some- 
where up at the peak of my brain went 
off with a clang. Some remote cave- 
man ancestor of mine stirred in his 
rrave I saw red. 

With unreasoned and unreason 
spring I reached Latreille, crying 
out to the girl as I went: “Get out of 
this house! Get out—quick!” 

That was all I said. It was all I had 
a chance to say, for Latreille was sud- 
denly taking up all my attention. That 
suave brigand, instead of retreating, 
caught and he'd the slip of paper be- 


like mov 
hand 


one 


ng 
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will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. KL, 339 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


I e Vor nada ers 


Lyman Bros. & ( 











and remittances should 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
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There isan M.S.L.. Servi-e 
Station in your neighbor- 
hood, where you can 
obtain expert advice free 
of all charge. Avail your- 
self of this opportunity to 
prolong the life of your 
battery. 
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this battery. 


Makers of Bat- 
teries for Farm 
Lighting Plants, 
Electric 
Vehicles, Rail- 
Trucks, 
Telephones, etc. 
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HOLES IN ALL 
KINDS OF POTS AND 
PANS CRANITEWARE etc 





Vol-Peek mends graniteware, tin- 
ware, enamelware quickly and per- 
manently, Costs ‘4c each mend. 
No tools needed. Vol-Peek is like 
stiff putty. Easy to use. At grocers 
and hardware stores, or lie post- 
paid. 


VOL-PEEK MFG. CO., P.O. 
2024, Montreal, Canada. 
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COMFORT, STYLE 
ECONOMY 


These are big features 





say “Ba yne’s.”” 
R. M. Ballantyne, Limitea 
Stratford, Ont. 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because l'was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Deums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially of 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”’ In- 
expersive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how [| recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 319, 78 Sth Avenue - - New York City 








STOP FORGETTING 





Batid Up a Perfect Memory, Con- 
centration, Self-confidence, Will 
power, Initiative, Originslity. The 
Pelman Mind and Memory Course 
will teach you how to remember 
names, faces, dates, events, etc 
It will strengthen your power of 
concentratiwn, develop originality 
and double your menta! efficiency 


PELMANISM 


The World-Famous 
Mental 
Efficiency Course 








It will show you. how to learn 
languages, poetry, etc., in half the 
usual time and with half the effort. 
Complete course of physical 
“hea th exercises” also included—no 
epparatus or equipment required. 


Backed ly the public testimony of 


the biggest men in the British 
Empire. 
Over 400,000 students now en- 
rolled. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 

and send it with your name and 
address for free booklet and special 
fer whereby you may enrol at one- 
third the regular fee. Address 
PELMAN INSTITUTE 

(Canadian Branch) 

B, 15 Toronto St. 


Dept. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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tween his teeth and squared for combat 
And what he got 


We struck and countered and clenched 
and went ll 


to the floor together, stil! 
striking blindly at each other’s faces as 
we threshed and rolled about there. We 
sent a chair spinning, and a table went 
over like a nine-pin. We wheezed and 
gasped and clumped against the base- 
board and flopped again out into open 
space. Yet I tore that slip of paper 
from between Latreille’s teeth, and 
macerated it between my own, as we con- 
tinued to pound and thump and writhe 
about the dusty floor. And I think I 
would have worsted Latreille, if I'd been 
given half a chance, for into that on- 
slaught of mine went the pent-up fury 
of many weeks and months of self-cor- 
reding hate. But that worthy known as 
The Doe deemed it wise to take a hand 
in the struggle. His interference as- 
sumed the form of a blow with a chair- 
back, a blow which must have stunned 
me for 2 moment or two, for when { was 
able to think clearly agath Latreille had 
me pinnéd down, with one knee on my 
chest and old Crotty stationed at the 
door with a Colt revolver in his hand. 
The next moment Latreille forced my 
wrists down in front of me, jerked a 
handkerchief from my pocket, and with 
it tied my crossed hands close together. 
Then he turned and curtly motioned to 
Crotty. 

“Here,” he commanded. “Bring that 
gun and guard this pin-head! If he 
tries anything, let him have it, and have 
it good!” 

Slowly and deliberately Latreille rose 
to his feet. He paused for a moment to 
wipe the blood and dust from his face. 
Then he turned to Mary Lockwood. who 
stood with her back against the wall and 
her tightly clenched fists pressed close 
to her side. She was very white, white 
to the lips. But it wasn’t fear that held 
her there. It was a sort of colorless 
heat of indignation, a fusing of rage and 
watchfulness which she seemed at a 
loss to express in either word or action. 

“Now you,” barked out Latreille, 
motioning her to the desk, “make good 
on that paper. And do it quick!” 

Mary surveyed him, silently, studious- 
ly, deliberately. He was, apparently, 
something startlingly new in her 
career, something which she seemed un- 
able to fathom. But he'd by no means 
intimidated her. For, instead of 
answering him, she spoke to me. 

“Parley,” she called out, watching her 
enemy as she spoke. “Parley, what do 
you want me to do?” 

I remembered Lieutenant Belton and 
his message. I remembered my own 
helplessness, and the character of the 
men confronting us. And I remembered 
that time was a factor in Mary’s favor 
and mine. 

“Do what he tells you,” I called up to 
her. And I knew that she had stepped 
slowly across to the desk again. Yet 
what she did there I failed to under 
stand, for my attention was once more 
centered on the old scoundrel covering 
me with the Colt revolver and repeatedly 
und blasphemously threatening to plug 
me through the heart if I so much as 
made one finger-move to get off that 
floor. So I lay there studying him. I 
studied his posture. I studied the posi- 
tion of his weapon. I studied my own 
length of limb. I studied the furniture 
overturned about the room. And then 
I once mere studied old Crotty 


combat was 





"THEN [I laughed aloud. 
I suddenly twisted my 
stared towards the door. 

“Smash it in, Sam!” I 
exultantly, and with all 
my lungs. 

It startled them all, as I had intended 
it should. But it also did something else 
which I had expected it to do. It caused 
Crotty to glance quickly over hi 
shoulder towards the door in questior 
And at the precise moment that he es 
sayed this movement I ventured one of 
my own. 

I brought my outstretched leg up, ir 
one quick and vicious kick. I brought 
my boot-sole in one stinging blow 
against the stock of the firearm and the 
fingers clustered about And the re- 
sult was practically what I had antici 
pated. It sent the revolver cascading 


As I did so 
head and 


shouted 
the strength of 
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ip into the air, like a circus-tumbler do 
ng a double-twister over an elephant’s 

There was the bark of an explod 
rtridge as it went. But I had 
ned ar aced its fall, and before 
either one of that startled couple could 


»>a move I had giver 


i a quick twist 
roll along the dusty 


and y floor and caught 
up the fallen weapon in my own pin- 
ioned right hand. Another quick wrench 


freed 


P even a sec 


nd twist my bound wrists, and 
ond shout of warning 
ild escape from any of them I was on 
feet with the revolver balanced in 
y right hand and fire in my eye. 
Back up, every one o’ you,” I com- 
manded. For I was hot now, hot as a 
hornet. And if one of that worthy trio 
had ventured a move not in harmony 
with my orders I am morally certain 
that I should have sent a bullet through 
him. They too must have been equally 
assured of mv determination, for side by 
side they backed away, with their hands 
slightly above their heads, like praying 
Brahmins. unti! the wall itself stopped 
their retreat. 

“Stand closer.” I told them. And they 
shuffled and side-stepped shoulder to 
shoulder, ludicrously, like the rawest of 
rookies on their first day of drill. As TI 
stood contemplating them, with disgust 
on my face, I was interrupted by the 
voice of Mary. 

“Parley,” she demanded in a voice 
throaty with excitement yet not un- 
touched with some strange exultation 
which I couldn’t take time to analyze, 
‘what shall I do this time?” 

I cou'dn’t turn and face her, for I still 
had to keep that unsavory trio under 
inspection. 

“I want you to go down to your car,” 
I told her over my shoulder, “and get 
in it, and then go straight home. And 
then”——— 

“That's absurd,” she interrupted. 

“I want you to do it.” 

“But I don’t intend to,” 
gnoring my masterfulness. 


“Why?” 





she 


said, 


“I’ve been too cowardly about this 
already. It’s been quite bad enough, 
without leaving you here like that. So 
be good enough to tell me what I can 
do. 


I LIKED her for that, and I was on 
the point of telling her so, when 
cown below I heard the quick stamp and 
clump of feet. And I felt in my bones 
that it must be Belton and his men. 
Then I remembered Mary and her ques- 
tion. 

“T’ll tell you what you can do,” I cried, 
pointing towards Latreille. “You can 
ask this man what it was I ran down in 
my car last Hallowe'en.” 

She was moving forward, with a face 
quite without fear by this time. But 
her brow clouded, at that speech of mine, 
and she came to a sudden stop. 

“T don’t need to ask him,” she slowly 
acknowledged. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I know already.” 

“He told you?” I demanded, with a 
vicious and quite involuntary jab of my 
barrel-end into one of Latreille’s inter- 
costal spaces. 

“Not directly,” replied 
truthful Mary. “But it 
him that I found out 
was through him.” 

“I thought so,” I snorted. “And 
through him you're now going to find 
out that he was a liar and a slanderer. 
So be good enough to explain to her, 
Latreille, that it was a straw-stuffed 
dummy we ran down, a street-crowd’s 
scarecrow, and nothing else!” 

Latreille didn’t answer me. He 
merely stood there with studious and 
half-closed eyes, a serpent-like squint 


the ever- 
was through 
I know now it 


of venom on his colorless face. It was, 
in fact, old Crotty who broke the 
silence 

“We'll do our talkin,’ young fellow, 
vhen the right time comes. And when 
we do, you’re goin’ to pay for an out- 
rage like this, for an unprovoked as 
sault on decent citizens!” 

“Well, the time’s come right now,” 


[ promptly announced, for I had caught 
the sound of Belton’s quick step on the 


stairs. And the next moment the dcor 
swung open and that stalwart officer 
stood staring intently, yet cautiously 


about the corner of the jamb. He stooil 
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there squinting in, in fact, for several 
seconds, calmly inspecting each face 
and factor of the situation. It wasn't 
until he stepped in through the door, 
however, that I noticed the ugly-look- 
ing service revolver in his own right 
hand. 

“That’s the bunch we want, al! 
right,” proclaimed the officer of law and 
order, as he turned back to the still 


open door. “Come up, boys, and take 
‘em down,” he called cheerfully and 
ompanionably out through the dark 


ness 


\ ARY, at the tumult of 
. those quick-thumping feet, crept a 
ittle closer to my side. Alarm, I sup- 


answering 
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there were certain things whien would 
be terribly hard to forget. 
“You?” she cried. “After what I’ve 


just seen? After what you've saved 
me from? Oh, how you must despise 
me!” 

“No,” I said with a gulp of my own. 
“That’s not the word.” 

“It’s not,” she absently agreed. 

“It’s not,’ I repeated, “for I love 
vou!” 


She made no response to that foolish 
and untimely declaration. Ali! 
tention, in fact, seemed 
wards her driving. 

“But I was so cowardly in that ocher 
thing,” she persisted, out of 
ond silence. “Judging without 


her at- 
“rected to 


this sec- 
under- 











pose, had at last seeped through and standing, condemning something I was 
crumbled the last of her Lockwood only too ready to do myself!” 
pride The flash of waiting firearms “And it made yoa ate me?” 
the strange faces, the stil] stranger ex “No—no. I hate myself!” And her 
periences of that night, seemed to have gesture was one of protest, nassionate 
brought about some final and: unlooke protest 
for subjugation of her spirit. At least “But you must have hated me.” 
so I thought “Parley,” she said, speaking quite 
“Co n't uu take me awa Pa low and leaning a little closer to the 
ley?” she asked, a little weakly and wheel as she spoke, as thouzh all her 
aiso a little wistful] Yet there was thoughts were on the shadowy road 
somethir about the very tone of hex ahead of her, “I never nated vou 
voice which sent a thrill through my never! I couldn’t even make myself.” 
tired bod And that thrill gave me “Why?” I asked, scarcely knowing 
boldness enough to reach out a pro I had spoken 
prietary arm and let the weight of her “Because I’ve always loved you,” she 
body rest against it said in a whisper, big with bravers 
“You won’t want us, will you, Be And I heard a silvery litt!e bell begin 
ten?” IT demanded And that lon to ring in my heart, like a bird in ar 
lerge voung officer stared about ai orchard, heralding spring 
us, abstractedly, for a moment or two “Stop the car!” I suddeniy commani 
before rep r. When he turne i i ed, once the real, tne g! ,? S$ mew 
he did so to hide vhat seemed to he of those six words of Marw’s had 
a siow videning smile through to that strang core f 
“These are the folks I want,” he re things we ca!!l our soul. 
torted, with a hand-wave towards his “What for?” demanded Mary, me 
three prisoners. And without wasting chanically releasing the elutch and 
further breath, or time, on them, I throwing the brake-pedal down. She 
helped Mary out and down to the Nile sat staring, startled, into my face, a 
green roadster we came to a stop. “What for?’ she 
“No; let me,” she said, as she noticed repeated : 
my movement to mount to the driver’s secause we must never lun any- 
seat But she was silent for several thing down again,” I soleniniy informed 
minutes, as we threaded ou: ay out her. , 
through the silent and shadowy streets. “But | don’t see,” she began, “why—” 
“Parley,” she said at last, and with “It’s because I’m going to kiss you, 
a gulp, “you must. think I’m an—an_ my beloved,” I said, as I reached ov. 
awful coward.” for her “And something tells me, 
“IT was the coward,” I proclaimed Mary, that it’s going to be a terriv’: 
out of my sudden misery of mind. For long one!” 
= a ° 
Raiding The Rhineland 
Continued from page 24 
A Last Trip—and What Happened mustn't be staved off any longer. So 


( N the afternoon of October 30, 1918, 

about twenty of us were gathered in 
the Map Room, when Major B . 
the C. O., entered and posted the list of 
the objectives we were to bomb a few 
hours later—Frankfort, Cologne and 
Saarbriicken. Our crew was scheduled 
to visit Saarbriicken, about forty-seven 
miles over the line, and carry eight 112- 
pounders and one 550-pound bomb. We 
were instructed to drop our explosives 
on the Burbach Blast Furnaces. 

We immediately looked at the Meteor- 
ological report, worked out our course 
on the C. D. I., ruled it off on the map, 
and studied photographs of the Burbach 
works (all the principal objectives had 
been photographed by day squadrons, 
and were laid out in the Map Room. 
No. 55 squadron did some remarkably 
fine work in this regard). 

The map I carried was composed of 


eight sheets, and when unfolded was 
five and a half feet long by four feet 
wide, about eight times the size of a 
daily newspaper page. The most dis 


tant points for which this map could be 
used Frankfort and Bonn, 
150 miles away, so you can easily work 


out how large a map would be required 


were about 


on going to bomb Berlir The scale of 
the maps used was 1:200,000, and no 
smaller scale was deemed practical 


And, to handle these maps in a machine 
going through the air at sixty or more 


miles per hour was some trick! 


As the Armistice, we expected, was a 
matter of days only—perhaps hours 
everyone was keen to get in a fi al 
“show” which would help to clinch 
Fritzie’s determination that peace 


my pilot and I agreed before starting 
cut that, provided no mechanical diffi- 
culties cropped up, nothing but an abso- 
lute inability to see the ground would 
prevent our crossing the line and mak 
ing for our objective. 

We went back to our Nisson huts and 
prepared for the night’s venture. Ona 
long trip all members of the crew 
usually carried a haversack or small bag 
filled with useful articles of a personal 
nature—pajamas, shaving tackle, etc., 
which would come in handy should there 
be a forced landing, either on the Hun 
side or ours. Saarbriicken was a com- 
paratively short trip, but we packed our 
essential kit, nevertheless, and procured 
a quart Thermos bottle full of hot coffee, 
together with some eating chocolate. 
With all our gear on we looked like 
Teddy bears. Around our necks, each 
of us wore an electric flash lamp; we saw 
that they were freshly charged, and 
then snatched a rather hasty tea before 
proceeding to the aerodrome. 


At 4.35 p.m.—1635, according to a 
regulation which came into force Oc- 
tober 1, 1918—we climbed into the ma- 


chine but, in a few minutes, just after 
the engines had been nicely warmed up, 
the “stand by” signal was flashed from 
the tower. This meant the 
weather was dubious, and we were to go 
back to the mess and await 
ments. “Old Meteor” 


control 


develop- 
n 
logical expert wa dubbed would decide 
later «s to the fitness of the weather, 
and notify us accordingly. 
As usual, we started a of 
bridge, and were in the middle of a most 
1 when the telephone bell 


interesting hand 
rang. I remember I had just doubled 


as the teoro 
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Glass Gardens 
; A Peep Into Their Delights 


y \PPILY for you, we have a delightful book- 
= let, called---Glass Gardens It tells you 
r% .r “a . © ee ao 
q briefly, most of the things you want to know 
4 right now, about greenhouse possessing 
—% ° . . . ° 
eN It contains many simple practical straight-a-way 
‘2 greenhouses suited for country estates. Nothing 
be useless in their design or construction. It alsoshows 
\“4 many combinations of our standard houses. 
<4 They can be shipped promptly and erected quickly. 
4 They cost less than thosedesigned with special features. 
» <4 . . : 
ay You are cordially invited to send for one of the 
: 3ooklets. 
‘\ 
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Jord « Burnham@. cma 
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Milling skill, special machinery 
plus all the old time care 
gives PURITY FLOUR 
(Government Standard) 
the same superiority en- 
joyed in the old days. 


‘More Bread and Bette 
Bread and Better 
Pastry.”’ 
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That's the feeling you have 
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about everything washed 


with Lifebuoy especially 


stockings, underwear night 


gowns sheets biankets 
and everything that touches 
the skin The rich velvety 
lather of Lifehbuoy tas 
wonderful clean ing power 
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handy 


pocket 


every- 


tags this 
little vest 
box with you 
where you go. Valve 
Insides may be lost or 
damaged through 
carelessness. Be pre- 
pared for this emerg- 
ency by having a 
small supply wherever 
you are. 

Price: 
45 cents per box of five 

Insides 


A. Schrader’s Son Inc. 
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“three hearts,’ bid by my pilot; I had 
six to the jack. The hand was half 
played when we stopped, to listen to the 
‘phone ion nstinectively, we 
it would be the Wing 
C. O. with orders for our Squadron C. O. 
“Get started? Right, Sir!” we heard 
the Major say. No orders to us were 
necessary, for we had dropped our ecards 
until the “show” was concluded—and 
every man detailed was on the way to 
the door before the Major had hung up 
the receiver. 

Once again we climbed up the 
nto our machine. Evans (a 
pilot) and I were seated sid 
comfortable as in a 
could see flashes of “Archies’’—-anti 
tirecraft guns—bursting over 
1ead, so we were ordered to “take off” 
without showing any lights (since these 
might conceivably be spotte by the 
Hun or Huns. presumably flying around 
overhead). Dull booming told us that 
there was quite a strafe on at the front, 
miles away. Soon the engines were 
run up and all other sounds shut out. 

Shortly after 6.30 came the 
“take off” and away we went. 
chines climbed beautifully, had 
pair of engines, and in less than } 
hour we had reached 5,000 feet. We had 
decided to cross the line at 7,000 feet, 


onversat 





4 
eemed to feel that 
it 
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over “B ight-house, and when this 
yoint and this altitude were reached we 


diffi- 


‘essant 


rad : + 
ooKed at eacn ot 


cult on account of 


ier, speech being 





rear. The pilot saw the lock of interro 
gation in my eyes, nodded emphatically, 





from my map, and r @x- 
actly the length of t we 
saw 2 faint glow in denot- 
y the valley of the § ke 
necklace of lights, strung on an invis- 
vl ! ag st yrey-blact elvety 


Our Objective Reached 








nto view I pointed it out to t 1 t: 
} ny ided nd pr feral]  ¥ ma a 
‘ of +t} ae! nnr hir fron 
the « ct az i We 
ace el ther nla which we 
7 - ) 
r ? (tr scriptions furt ed 
mV ¢ rer ODSeE rs) t I { i 
I f) trop 
“egg” or two there 
ne to the canons « 
pr ? rt biect 
3” a earchlights left us 
alone f a while. As we t 








to our objective 


I went back into 
ind fused our big 550 
b. bomb—that is, pulled out a pin, 
which was placed in the bomb so as to 


ose 


he engine roon 





guard it against premature detonation, 
in the event of a forced or “crash” land 
ing. Following this, I returned to the 
part where the pilot was, folded back my 
seat to give me more ] adequ ite 
room, and then craw! through the 
door-way, about thirty by twenty inches 


ock-pit, where the 
nb-releases were ir 

7,000 feet below I could see, as 
nose (or prow), the 
ken, and a belt of mist 
» Saar river and valley 


the forward 
yht and bor 


into 


omb-si 





sta i 
i leaned out over the 
city of Saarbrii 


which denoted t} 








I factory—our definite ctive 
loomed up indistinctly just past a bend 
in tne river, at the extreme end of the 


city; in fact, it was almost a suburb. By 
a wave of my right or left hand I dir- 
ected the pilot, and when about ten 
seconds crucial moment I 
straight”—which 
! y, giving me an ideal 
prortunity for sighting. 
strained my eyes down the sighting 
wires, and the river-bend directly under- 
neath; a second or two later and what I 
iudged to be the very centre of the 
Burbach factory cut across the exact 
junction of the fore-and-aft sighting 
wires My hand had been on the 





release 
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handle, fairly 
1 


eased 


twitching to jerk it; one 
” Immediate 
rabbed the handle controlling the 


our big “egg 








ropping of the smaller bombs; my fur 
giove was off, to make my grip more 
certain. Several rapid, pump-handle 
motions on this lever released the 112 
pounders not more than a second after 
the go fy wt two salvoes let the eight 


| HUNG over the side to observe 
effect, and was pleased as Punch, ye 
can imagine, when I observed one h igre 
burst, accompanied by several smaller 
l I the centre of the Bur 





pb.umod in 


bach Foundry and Biast Furnaces. 
crawled back beside the pilot, and 
houted the news to him. He grinned, 


I 


and flew for a 


irk form, apparently about 


ist, but this E. A 


safer region. I saw a 
] 1,000 feet 


fit 
I | 





(enemys 


nainead In View Dare ya 
tai e Hun 
it is hot as 





bursts were un 


to our machine, 
by yards only. But 
ght us in their foci 


Deceiving the Archies 


pce mazir 








SKV away in our i to our great re 
ef This was owing to the fact that 

we had violated the erally-a pt 
principles ¢ f be modoing, and i dadeciaeda 


to bomb down wind 


cr in otner words, into wind 

















woul 1, of course, give us a better 
shot, as we would be 
slower, but our target 
he air so calm, we de 
esu.ts ¢ bi peed 
1 soh t ac 
rding of 
his (esp t of 
own ! $ \ 
Hur r it 
for vrant ft 
fand were i ng 1s hat aire 
After we | pass tne ‘ at 
iT ure t V¢ i rt A ty t 
ok round t the other vns withir 
view, t emeda Ici pit t tw 
ald ve f rai tons of 
or s tw ( l Visit ¢ ne 
tre: toa ar d I pilot 
veaded for the Forbach factory, whic! 
is i? 1 went forward 
il! vet t L \ yur i i 
re ‘2 t few } ’ 
] | ul ve | I 1 6,0 
Y , ( t et t <f t t r ivi | 
( nat nuct teria 
\ T T t 


Lost in the Mist 


— was nothing urgent to do now, 
we headed straight for hor 


3 r i 3 } 
reatly elated with the t: i ha 
point I went} k into the engine-roon 
nere I uught forth our Therm 
Dottle ir haversack, and treated the 
niet nd tr yself to several cups of Ply 
ng hot coffee, and some bar chocolate 


After 


prescribed time we ir 





proached the line, at a few minutes he 
fore ten o’clock, and observed patch 
of grey mist forming here there 
rhis was eting. When we reached 
the line a huge carpet of grey mist 
hlocked ou most everything fri 
ew Just S we exnected to ser “_" 


ch would tell 


rht-house, wh 


were, all lirhts 


is exactly 
disappeared 
rom our view, 


ree thy belk Ww 


except an occasiona! one, 


blot 


Then thev too were 

ed out, and we flew for fifty miles ata 

tretch withont r the earth 
We flew North, Se 

NEVER East 

-<olved somewhat 


uth and West 

when mist dis 
I looked for a familiar 
but in vain. We were 


the 
andmark abso 
lutely lost! 

We saw a number of village 
ouldn’t identify them. 
were spotted, presumably 
ind I asked Evans 
and there. He 








R but 
Two aerodromes 
French ones, 
whether we 
shook his head. It was 


just eleven o'( 


ock, we were barely half 
way through our petrol supply, and 
still hoped to get home. Besides, 
French ‘dromes are notoriously too 


small for a Handley to make a safe 


anding 


e—It willident 


fu you 
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We few \ ‘ Sou her We were down. 
North, then Sout We \ e were It wasn’t much of a bounce, and | 
we ! il t f the sut a asped W th relief We were safe! 
t \ te t ‘ ‘ t ! 
! ‘ nal ( ld: r Caught in the Wreckage 
sure which w ng u PB! T no! Before I had another thought, 
re I t y ft > ve |} t the earth or ther xt bounse ‘ 
I i Ut i se down, with a sickening crunch of 
after n t ne 0d ! stee! I- felt pains shoot 
nes I | Ne See t hrough my back and left leg: n bf face 
et I ‘ vou ! flat ploughed field 
ta \ ‘ ~ ra es My first nulse was to crawl! free, 
2 ” th: f j » OO [ow he is il 1 vise in the twisted 
r 6.000 é 1ititu rt ohts g Almost it the ame time I 
On « ee a r . ht na 
1 é ‘ } | 
have i! nil tain if the mach ad 
‘ eat ‘ ‘ u It hadn’t, thank He: ivens! 
About o r ] tr nilot: Evans’ answer was 
i! nm the i e t t faj n I shouted to Warneford, 
< spotte ] 4 f; I he y iit \ “Con 
came NI 4 ! ¢ ( [ show ow au " this 
It ir! it er pe Warne 
I ¢ } ies , 
4 ¢ . a 
I she ir A I S 7 a s3e +} ” 
boo trun it" am & Eqqgs-—_ 
VI ve flew, vy a ‘ P the a age 
ed The \ wa flast for . te 
T oO! first, t form t $ + was fut 
4 were not i I \ st I the | rar +; 
t t Y nt ! in f elt 

ne ry et a ‘ 

. Wt r ft I tc oser stocl f our \ 

\ Forced Landing maid As I was pinned face down I “A ham in the house is worth ten in the \ 

\’ net * - lyn ap ( nt t he } t, but he apvarently ld. \ \ 
. le ‘ t lar ( ‘ was v cious, groanit “Oh, God! store ” for its uses are manifo \ \ 
‘ to exhaust ‘ i! Oh. G Oh. God!” My arms were free, 1 

: ; ; ’ 4 > 
tr ip} I fi nd w tretched out in front of my With it ‘nla can prepare tasty meals on % i 
fu r Wi ur eight partly left M wrist . : 

. k hhor ‘ ! Pept * . + -_~ ywed +¢ —_ 

: ; ct 1 showed ' short notice. 
ougn t y } nutes t tw We vere in fron 
rther seeking ! nt l t ng : [Th rve n comir aown an, 
tter Also. w ‘ of ting } f he n half an hour : } 

: ; ager I hoped — P seis For break ast, dinner or supper serve 
, ef ir f e ex rte ated 1 turned and writhed 
juste trving to re se myself, but in vair j 
I saw the ots ri the pain was intense; I prayed for un : 
sha we chance t eves Sa ne yusness I was pinned by the 
I nodded inkle. knee ar back In twisting, I put BRAND i 
Up we t. then, t height vhich . richt har much behind me as 
‘ enable us to droy ; he Michelin — jossib nd pulled it away wet, red and an" The Ham Delicicus. a 
lare with safet it re is in the “slither, I had touched the pilot’s »' 
form of a hu u (the silk face. Then I became aware of the fact rs Its flavor makes it a deli- 
each flare costs $50), under which is 12 ad 1 resting on the small cacy that noone ever tires of. 
supported a gigantk indie, the whole in’t tell whether he 
Ranting cinetie ta envih. altee 4 Mag accel Sold Almost Everywhere. 
fallen like a rock« k for a thousand nore intense; my Matthews-Blackwell ¢/ ¢ 
feet or si ive ‘ Limited ; 
We estimated, rougt the direction When I came too, it was after four; Bstablsshed 1852 / 
f the wind, then manoeuvred so the Evans had ceased to groan; a new moo! Canada Food Board License 13-55 
lare iid fi he desired spot had riser = a \ 
‘ . h . — ‘ 
I released the flare, a I from the I shouted myself hoarse; there was no — —- ak 
{ t: soon, it gave out ght suff ent esnonse - 
for us to see the ground below—-and, oh, I discovered that I was not quite so 
small the available fields looked! tightly pinned down, and, managing to 
We dived wu we got below the get out my clasp-knife. cut my flying 
Michelin, and Evans circled around and iit off at the waist. After an hour and 
rou! ose to the grour searching a half’s effort, « of an inch ata 
for the ex 4 and I nt I mana free, and col 
w, until the nex av, of S sed on th in front of me 
e escape by a hairs bread u ( wling and . 1 set off toward it 
¢ the skimming of twent ap town. and vy after six heard the © ua 1 ever aries 
wire which, of course, we couldn't see its of a party of American engineers, 
7" we iv! Ou neter show vt vere coming to the le, with 
s about 150 feet up, but as t pi: Warnefor who had lost in the 3S 
nened to h we tually t for nearly four hours He was 
ere I ? if at LESS THAN t your and the mental an b 
IFTY FEET. If I ever were am: tv of those hours had been terrible. 
e doing this by daylight, I b . When I got back to the machine, they = 7 
I'd collapse with frig d Evans out 
Funny how t things “Ho s he?” I asked 
‘ remember ow e, at “De He } fractured jaw and T | . ° . ] ca 
' b y ret ng mv handke f ir vis alt i han & tt ecw in’t e same Satisfying strensth—the same delight ul 
knee pocket, just at this critica’ have lived, the doctor said later, even if flavor is sealed in every can of Seal Brand Coffee 
1 t ¢ nt ! me ite . 
I over iM t we In 14 pound, | pound, and 2 pound tins 
‘ ré feet f 1 WAS w are for by the Yanks. . 
+ + : . 41 in the bean, sround, or jine ground § r perc ol itors. 
I t 
. ; " E op mately reached the hospital, ; ‘ 
if ( t > fore | t Vas starte tr Waite for our booklet: “Perfect C Hee —~Perfectly Made’ ’. It’s free, 
¢ Li . Rou Ha i CHASE & SANBORN ° MONTREAL aor 
) ir \ t ! I } R. A. F. medica 
vt } Liverpos St John, N.B = pn Rat ms - 
i W at ’ t 1 r lor 
f: t I \ Or is we were traveling 
I e Warneford told me 
wt f was ‘ f f } hours he hadn't known 
‘ +} } ‘ n France r Germany .) i> / ° S { } , / yyy ; } 
| ; be so scattered by hi CANAD Di ii HOTEL 
1 half eri +} t that when he - 
rn int ’ American sentr. na - ’ 
aa Sed ne ped Jindsor” 
i f ' ’ f n English king Hun 450 with bath exclusiv 
, half-licht of t ’ ot ao 
. f th aw Dominion Square Vi eal 
> ie } oe e unifot ed vrev and the 
’ , vonde f I iF ? yur 
. he button which w How do vou t the sentry chal ! 
a , Mo ' ‘ t ed? He t Warneford a few : 1 
ils than I. he ho } } i s fr n the er of his bayonet and 
The Michelin candle wa it s : JOH \ Dp 1 r 
pa we bu npe Hye \\ Ve »? 
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Fitting 





é t some well-intentione 

¢ + ( ether i } secure fr 
tior t fair | To the 

who ( 

Vou.d not settie 

34) considered 

coarse crockery! 


Cases of Injustice 
there 


Injustice to 


are sO many cases of 
who 
desperately eager to do their part. To 
quote a current newspaper editorial on 
the matter: “There is a case in London. 
Ontario, of a peculiarly callous injustice 

nflicted on a returned man who fought 
in some of the worst battles of the war, 
including Vimy Ridge, and who earned 
a good record before his discharge on 
account of wounds. He wrote in the 
Civil Service examinations and stood 
twent of three hundred. 


"THEN 
[ gross soldiers are 





tieth in a class 
He was notified that he had been given 
position in the London customs office, 











but on presenting — for duty was 
shown a telegram cancelli his ap- 
pointment. Headquarters had learned 
tk tr fore the war he had been con 
vi of theft. The plight of this sol 

er is worse than before because the 


him to 
he had 


has 

ircumstance 

hoped others we ul ld forget. ‘ss 
Others want 


done him 





publish a ec 


jobs cre >d for them by 











lischarging old and skilled employees 
Then agair n excessively discon 
tented class are those, and they are 

who start out with good inter 


many, 
eae 


but who meet 
, (such for 


with such unjust 


treatment instance as indi 


idual proposals that have been made 
that they should work for the regular 
wage of that job, less the amount of 


their Government 
ase of a one 


the sufferers 


pension, as in the 
arn ed man I know), that 
rapidly join the ranks of 





the most vicious minded. 
And the alien enemy laborer questior 
festers like a boil in tne mind of the 





soldier and dominates all o 


f +} nploy 


returned 





phases of the ¢ ment and repatr 





ation of returned men. 
have been amazed by the utter dis 
i for human life and property 
h the soldier, consecrated and dir 
ected by army discipline to the destruc 


Thus, soldiers 
have learnt that human life is the cheap 
est thing there is; and because property 
is the one great rival of humar life, evel 
of the lives of soldiers, the best 
intentioned of them shake off 
that feeling of distrust and suspicion 
of the motives of property which the 
war has aroused in the least active 
minded of then 


both. develops. 





even 


cannot 


Dangerous Lack of Co-operation 
KNOW a middle-aged 
dier, of long service in 


returned 
the actual 


sol 


front t, whose three sons had similar ser 
vice, all wounded and one killed, who 
recently applied for work at a certain 


which has’ made 
out of the Wal 


Toronto plant, 
pronts directly 


yreman to whom he applied 


iarge 


The 








said: “No, we don’t want any returned 
men here.” 

In another case, returned n re 
peatedly complained that they could not 
get emp.oyment A certain Gevernment 
epartment tested this plant. Six re 
turned men, wearing their returned 
soldier buttons, dropped in at intervals 


Each was 


thdrew, remove 


and applied for work. one 


refused. Each one w 


his button and applied agair They 
were all hired on the spot! 

It does not follow in these cases that 
the employer has initiated such a policy 


ination himself. Some of nis 
may have done that. But these 
things do conclusively prove that the 
employer is making the matter of 
justice to returned men, a governing 
policy of his business. 

It will be observed that, in my desire 
fair, some of the facts I have 
related are not wholly to the credit of 
individual returned men. I sincerely 
trust that this fact will give added 
emphasis to that point I wish to make, 


ef discrin 


foremen 


not 


to be 


It will ide notify you 





in the Returned Man 





page 2s 
i that 1s tnis n spite of the ! \ 
+ tu +} + the ’ ¢ ry 
{ ? nt n towa 
returt { Ss ers, tnere ire f: 
I ny en lovers who are not yet 
t their own ir \ ial affair te 
their own business to this fact that the 
ndustrial life of Canada must absorb a 
certain number of returning soldiers 


business of this individual 
part of the 


en ployer, 


IS a 





industrial anada, must, even at 
some sac that business and its 


present employers, absorb its share of 


these men if serious troubles are to be 
avoided. A discontented soldiery offer 
the most fertile field imaginable for 
Bolshevist doctrines; a contented sol- 


against it, a 
the life of 
train- 
and because of their con- 
iged to the cause of good 
Government and to the policy of effect- 


bulwark 
influence in 


diery the 
great 


surest 


stabi 





the Dominion, half a million men, 


d to arms, 





ec 
tentment ple 


ing all such changes as they, the sol- 
diers, mav desire, by the orderly means 
of a pro gressive evolution of the con 
stitut instrument and not by the 


v olen e of shee r force 





cisor 


rake Against Bolshevism 
view this 


ls. anadian employers will vie. 
problem from this standpoint, they 


Insurance 








1 see that their es co-opera- 
tion wi 1 the Government, with the Great 
War Vet terans’ ‘pees: ad and with 

| other reconstructive agencies will 
‘onstitute the best possible insurance 

t many employers dread, 
than hard times—Bol 





shevisn 

Em 
tion WV 
the problem of 
ace without 
flow of 


the 


must think of Reconstruc 
new te think of 
how they can adjust their 
disturbing the 
its profits 
problem of 


levers 
rms less as 
business to pe 
stability of it or the 
and think of it more as 


} 


how that business may be adjusted to 
:bsorb its fair proportion of returned 
men. For on that last, all thinking 
minds agree the other depends, abso- 
utely. For the last involves those ques- 
tions of broad humanitarian policies 
hich underlie and govern and de- 


the 


ones of the 
of industry and of 


iesser 


termine all 
economic structure, 
profits. 

The Centra 
G. W. V. A., has 


ing employers to be 


Branch, Toronto, 
passed a resolution ask- 
as eager now to ad- 
the number of returned men em 
ployed by them as they were in war- 
time, to advertise the number of their 
employees overseas, and to do so by 
exhibiting a flag similar to the service 


vertise 


flag, thereby initiating a kindly com- 
petition amongst themselves in the re 
patriation of returned men. This sug- 


gestion is here called to the attention of 
readers of MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
and their co-operation in pushing this 
for by the returned 


tne 


suggestion is asked 


men. The United States has adopted 
the idea. Let us not behind then 

A Canadian newspaper correspondent 
recentiy said to me ‘The returned men 
have too big an idea of themselves 
They think they are heroes and that be 

:use they fought for the country, it is 
theirs to do what they like with. The 


Canadian people won’t stand for it 
There are returned men who have 
ich an idea, the very ignorant and the 
ery selfish ones But that man did 
tter injustice to the great number of 











ire inspired only by 

I of patriotism in their 
ampaign for their comrades and for 
their country There are many re 
turned men who take not the vhtest 
re t n having beer overseas who 
re that their going and iother 
man’s staying was often merely the ac 
ident of circumstance, men who are 
ther removed from want, or else are 
Oo iIncependent to accept special con 


ither 
ment, 


themse. 


sideration e from an employer or a 
men who want nothing for 


But they see many of their 


vovert 


ves. 


comrades who are entitled to better 
treatment than they are getting, and 
who need it and they realize that until 
such neglect is remedied and even 


obviated, the whole spiritual and ma- 
terial life of Canada will suffer. They 








i 1 i returne 7) 
1} rw s 

retu ? Vno are ‘ ‘ 
by th thought : f t operatio 
of all other r the re itior that 
the repat it f er ip t ! 
11V ais as to gover ents 
Phe tte ‘ t t, after ears of 
ethars » be } the roble 
but it « not do it a It ne you! 
help and mine. It ir duty ; tizens 
of Canad: i to give this help, each in his 
owr way, as his own circumstances per 
mit and his own conscience dictates. 





We do not ask you 





to create a favored 
class, but we ask for your patience and 
for your sympathetic under 

that you will realize that they 






inding so 
» are other 


nttnued 


“Shoo, yo teil me. Is 
sound ebery way, an gentle? 

“Well, ’snear as I know, he is al 
Anyhow, I got guarantee from de sel] 
dat he is. Here ’tis, right here, 
vo. 

Len p | I brows 
slowly from the fly leaf of his noteb 


Us, de ur 


dor 








uckered up his 





ersigned, 
Yellou 


Ballister from 


wuarantees 


the Streak, pur 


dat 
chased by 


us, is 
three years oid and sound in ‘ 
an’ lim’, has no bad habits. 


event of this bein’ 





guarantee further to refund pure 


money together ith all cost 
may accrue through any misrepre 
sentation on the part of the present 
owner. 

Signed. Abe White Homer Hud- 


son, X (his mark).” 
the book and placed it back 
““How’s dat deacon? 


Len closed 
inf 
Good enuff?” 


$8 inside pocket, 


“Dat’s what I'l! call a brass-boun’ and 
steel-riveted guarantee, Mister Ballis 
ter. Dat’s good enuff fer yo’ er any 
udder man Homer Hudson he’s got 


he'd 


9 


shell it out 






money, i 
afor’ he 
“Ves, 





an so’ll 


Course, deacon, dey’s bofe frien’s ob 
nine, but, as my ole daddy uster tell 
me, ‘Don’ trus’ any man’s honesty ti 


yo've tried him 

I ne Ca n 
was righ 
| eT cl in ‘ 
He turned to Lenix. 

“TI'se wantin ter get hold ob a young 
fer drivin’ purposes. Dem 
brios, I understan’, am fast goers?” 

“Fases’ ob de fas’. Yes sir.” Len 
drew himself up and gazed proudly at 
the steed hitched to the fence. ‘Mos’ too 
fas’ fer a pore man like me ter own,” 
he said regretfully. “So, I aim ter deal 
that feller for sumfin older, slower an’ 





red t 


one 


hoss 





more comfortable like Sumfin Jane 
Ann kin dribe.” 
“Jus’ so, jus’ so.” The deacon nod- 


ded, and peered through his glasses at 








Len's horse. Then he turned towards 
Lenix, and said 

“This here ole Fanny, what I’m 
iribin, is a mighty sweet ole mare. 
Her’s not young, but her’s hones’ an’ 





gentle wif womer My darters an’ my 
“ dribe her eberywhar’ aint goir 
ter paint Fanny up in gilded col 





Mister Ballister. She's sumfin ob a ha 


been, .’ I aint denyin’ it. She’s nine 











year-( ome fa but she’s worf sixty 

five dollars ob anybody's money. Jin 

ffered me fifty-five, but 

.d e! his 

is pipe, but ering 

that he was talking to a « f the 

Baptist church, he brought tead a 
neatly folded tract whicl 





handed him by a member tract 
society one noor down at ] He 
had kept it intending t pipe 


lighters from it. Now it was a friend 
n need It bore the bold caption ac 
its fly-leaf: 


ross 


Be Kind and Gentle 


“In dis here paper,” said Len, handing 
the tract to the deacon, “it shows us dat 
us all mus’ be keerful not to harm de 
dumb brutes. It’s mighty fine readin’. 
deacon. I wanter allars keep dat paper 
by me. Me an’ Jane Ann, us read it 
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than 


are 


those 


those 


wounds 
hove 


of the body, that 
invisible wour of the 
oul which cripple a man’s effic ‘vy and 
his mentality, perhaps for ars 


itient with nervous, inefficient, 











ritable returned men. Remember that 
tnese too are wounds. Help them to be 
come norn Work with them and us 








o fit our comrades into the nat 
out of the ashes of 
arise, Phoenix-like, a 

anada which in this spirit 
ve and thrive and advance to its 
vreat destined end, so long as men con- 
tinue to love service for the sake of 
service; long as men continue to 
honor the sacrifice of unselfish patriot- 
ism. 
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Shady Deal 


from page 31 


ebery night nearly jes’ afore family 
worship. What I was goin’ ter Say, is 
dis. Nobody who eber read dat paper 
would se!] Holdaway any dumb brute, 
let alone dis hayr sweet ole mare what’s 
so kind an’ gentle an’ trustin’. Yo’-all 
will excuse me fer sayin’ this, but I’se 
so fond ob animals I gets sorter carried 


1ed 
offin feet when I fink bein’ 





ob em 





Mis 
er, commended the 

; “I don’ know ob any body I'd 
own ole Fanny den yo'rself. 


us kin make a deal? 


aeacon 





EN 


pursed up his lips, in thought 

4 “Well. I’se willin’ ter d 
lv admitted, “but I jes’ 
dealin’ a hoss I knows so |] 
dat colt yonder ter a m: 
much as I does yo’-all, 
somever, ob course, de 
tee.” 

“Yes, dere’s de guarantee,” 
“All I hab ter do, 
aint what them 

to lead him afore ‘em an’ 
take him back an’ pay me 
“anny’s worf in money. It’ 
Mister Ballister, when yo’ 

“Yes, it is 


avoid law an’ 





I respec’ as 
~acon. How- 
guaran 





ae 


ceacon. 


dat 





hoss sellers 





"en 
what ole 


make 


s all Ss Y 
ynsider it.” 
Homer an’ Abe, to 


complifications, pays yo’- 


so. 





all sixty dollars an’ no hard feelins.” 
“Dat’s it, precisely. Now den, how 
yo’ want ter deal?” 


“Well. if t’ings was 
shape, deacon, I'd say 
boot from yo’-all 
trick, but no 
provision against boot-money in de 
guarantee, I reckon us’ll hab ter talk 
straight deal. If I could conscientious 
ly gib yo’-all an eben swap, I’d jump 
at it right sma’t. But, yer see, dere’s 
moren ten dollars difference ‘tween dem 
hosses.” 

The deacon took off his spectacles and 
polished them on the tail of his linen 
duster. “I neber swapped hosses afore 
in my life, Mister Ballister,” he said, 
“an’ I aint ke no undue 


wantin’ ter take 
advantage ob yore position. Supposin 
I frow in d 


le harness?” 
Len scratched his head. 

lesired to the deacon, but was 
finding it hard. He squirmed uneasily, 
took a few paces up and down the road, 


Len considered. 


litt) 
T ue 


nm ilt 









is 
about lars 


ten 
would turn de dere’s 


as 








Plainly, he 


assist 





then paused as though an inspiratior 
had struck him. 
“Jes’ frow in de buck-board, an’ de 


whip, an’ de 
“¥"}} do it!” 
Mister I! 


yn, Geacon. 
“Now, 


he deacon. 
' out an’ 





bi JOS cin 
all kin clim’ in.” 
“Jes a minute,” ! 
notebook and pene “Yo0’-al 
ter hold me ter any account, if dat 
hoss, Yaller Streak, I’se tradin’ yo’ isn’t 
what he’s guaranteed ter Is dat 
right, Deacon Stubble?” 

“Dat’s precisely 
ister. If dat hoss don’t 
aint yore fault, nohow 
fellers ’]] settle wif me.” 

“Dat’s all right den, deacon. Jes yo’ 
sign dis little agreement to dat effect, 
cen I'll dribe off.” 

The deacon signed, then got stiffly 
out of the buck-board. Lenix promptly 
climbed in. “Well, good-bye, deacon. 
I'll be right good ter ole Fanny,” he 
said, as he picked up the lines. 

“Good-bye, Mister  Ballister, 


yo 
produced his 
*-all agrees 


not 





Mister Bal 
prove up, it 
Dem udder 


correct, 
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his new horse fro tne wood-box and liv > 
opefu n 
BS shades of night were weaving Chen, “Jane Ann, oh, Jane Ann. Co “" 
ISK rch ibove sweet sme ny t here.” \ 
intry-fe s vner ank egro re It was ice ubt of it i : 
ning’ at east t usty buck-boat is not ‘ ripp.e mn Was craw 
rawr DY i Tat, fort ) sorre 2 t it ( J Anr prow t : 
hors rout led the last curve of the ‘ hot he t tha t finish the J 7 
roa ear gy to Chatville East herself S vas ¢ to show tl 
Lenix ha spent iy rious ) , count I something, she wa ( 
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irfar f man with met Only at n it either 
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ime unfastened from its moorings t 1 e her t 
paint d ct own |} ey T ate & ; 
! ember that, after all, Luck had beer : 
vith } u that her smile was real YURE « I ere sat Len, his fa f 
( rather than astute S a-t , 11 rig ittac! , 
y s r i > T ei hor t rh Uu 
But it had been a gre and wonder or f Sr, Jane Ann’s hand 
ful and successful day, and he was ’ = hour : 
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edly duped by Homer Hudson and Abe SO Now det ir al izy-bone 
White. It had not taken hi: ng to whose is?’ 
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sought out Homer ar Abe and by [ vot her fer yo’ te ay. Yes, | 
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“Dear me,” sighed Len, at the cor P roop neck of the old horse Ler 
clusion of the deacon’s account of the yo" me uN what * say”? Is she i 
affair. “Oh, my, my! What crooked, an’ true: pn 
n people dere be in de worl’, deacon! ‘Yes, sure is yo’rn, Jane Ann. An 
Gracious sakes alibe! an’ who would yo’ right pleased? 
fink dat a : an’s be ry bes’ fr ien’s wowed Oh, Lordy Jane Ann huggye anc 
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Put in one of those white ae Indee , Ant N NW at 
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} es there reste in atmosphere of , , 
at al { net \ fee ot it 
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that ‘ the home of one Lenix Wanter ne 
Ballister, in which a big woman sat, Jane A ene shoo er he 
lark] brooding, and a hound pup No, I ¢ run long an’ lish uy » 
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if he na voice tnat earned f heer ng to deliver dot paper te 
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Spoiled Cakes 
Cost Money 


Flour, eggs, milk, butter and sugar are 
high in price. A spoiled cake or batch of bis- 
cuits costs money. 






To make sure of baking success use pure, 
strong, double- -acting 







The heavy war flours need the strength of Ege- O to 
make them light. Egg-O has two actions. It rises in 
the mixing bowl when cold water or milk is added and 
continues to rise in the heat of 
the oven, thus making a light cake 
doubly -ertain. 


















‘You can use sweet milk, sour 
milk, buttermilk or. water with 
Egg-O—a different and better baking 
powder. 
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Kk camel, 
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draping her head and neck and body. 
Huge gold rings had been driven upon 
her ivory tusks. 

Darna Singh whispered: 

“Look, sahib, at the two men that 
stand beside the elephant’s neck; they 
are my biood brothers, and when we en- 
tered at the teakwood gate I told them 
of the sapphire bell. They have their 
mission.” 

Beyond, the Lake of the Golden Coin, 
rich in its gorgeous drape of shadow and 
moon gold, lay serene, placid. undis- 
turbed by the puny man passion that 
throbbed like a ticking watch above its 
rim. 

The droning hum of voices, like the 
buzz of bees, died to silence, and fore- 
heads were bowed to the marble floor as 
Prince Ananda, clothed in a coarse yel 
low robe, came forth and strode like a 
Roman senator to a table at which sat 
with the two Pathans a dozen petty 
rajahs, nawaba. and Mussulman chiefs. 

“They are waiting g to have the paper 
translated to ti 1em by a moonshi and to 
see the sircar’s seal upon it, for they all 
know that mark,” Darna Singh said. 

“What will happen if the paper does 
not come?” Swinton asked. 

“They will not sign the blood bond; 
they will think that Rajah Ananda has 
told them lies. Also the two men who 
are my brothers will place another lie 
in the mouth of Ananda, if it is Kis 
met, and at that time the sahib will blow 
up the mine.” 

From below the voice of Ananda came 
floating up to their ears as he talked 
to the chiefs in impassioned words of 
hatred to the British raj. He told then 
of the machine guns and ammunition 
he had below; that the great German 
nation would send an army, for even 
now they had sent men to train the sol- 
diers of the revolt 

To Swinton it was simply the mad 
exhortation of a mind crazed by ambi 
tion, but he knew that scores of revolts 
against the British had originated in 
just this way; the untutored natives, 
taught hatred of the British from their 
birth, would belie ve every word. 

The voice of Ghazi Khan, rough as the 
bellow of a bull as it came through an 
opening in his heavy, matted beard, was 
heard asking: 

“What will happen if the paper does 
is written that the sircar commands 
our sons to cross the black water to 
fight against the caliph and to destroy 
Mecca—even to destroy the faith of 
Mohammed, as thou has said?” 

“We also, Rajah Darpore,” the 
Nawab of Attabad said, “would see first 
the sealed order of the sircar, that we, 
too, are forced to cross the black water 
to the destruction of our caste—to fight 
battles that are not the battle of India. 
Thou hast said, rajah, that it is so com- 
manded in a state paper that was to 
have been put in the Lord Sahib’s hands 
as he sat in counci! in Calcutta, and 
though no doubt it is true we would see 
it, for war is not to be taken in words 
that are spoken.” 

Ananda explained that the paper 
would be brought soon by his German 
officer, and he would show it to them 
before they signed the pact. 

Then Ananda, lowering his voice to 
tragic intensity, said: “It is written 


that if the three sacred sapphires come 
into the hand of a man it is because the 
gods have bestowed upon him wisdom 
and goodness and power; that he is to 
lead. It is also written that if, having 
the three sapphires, he stand beside the 
Lake of the Golden Coin at midnight in 
the full bloom of the mhowa tree King 
Jogwendra will appear in his golden 
boat if he be selected to lead. I will 
take the ordeal to-night, for the mhowa 
is in bloom and the three sapphires have 
been sent.” 


YWINTON saw Ananda throw open his 
vellow robe, disclosing two sapphires, 
and heard him say: “The third is here 
on the neck of the sacred elephant in a 
bell.” 

Twelve times the gong throbbed as it 
auivered from a blow, and as the last 
whimpering note died away in a forest 
echo a circling ripple spread from the 
shadow of a pipal, and now the 
rippling waves e fast, darting here 
und there like serpents of gold or silver 
in the moonlight 

Men gasped in awe; some touched 
their foreheads prone to the marble 
door as a boat of gold, its prow a ser 
pent’s head with gleaming ruby eyes 
came up out of the water and floated 
upon the surface 





King Jogwendra clothed in a_ rich 
garment, his turban gleaming red and 
blue and white and gold where the 


moon flashed upon jewels, rose from a 
bier and lifted a hand as if to invoke 
the favor of the gods upon the prince 
who had called him from his long sleey 

Even Swinton, knowing that it was 
but a trick of the German engineers 
shivered as if he caught a fragment of 
the spell that almost stilled the beating 
of hearts below. 

And then from the sal forest came 
floating to this stillness of death the 
soft, sweet “Tinkle, tinkle,  tinkle 
tinkle, tinkle!” of the sapphire bell 

Burra Moti threw up her trunk, ut 
tering a cry that was like the sob of a 
frightened child, and cocked her huge 
ears. As the bell called again. “Tinkle, 
tinkle, tinkle!” she thrust her trunk be 
neath her neck cloth; but her fingers 
found no bell; it had been stolen. 

With a scream of rage she surged 
to her feet, and, trampling men, throw 
ing them to one side like bags of chaff 
with her ivory spears, she crashed 
through the table and fled. 

“Now, sahib!” Darna Singh cried 

In answer to Swinton’s pull of the 
lever the plateau rose up, the palace 
quivered, the waters of the Lake of the 
Golden Coin swept across the terrace 
over a flattened, yellow-robed figure that 
had been Prince Ananda, and then was 
sucked back to disappear through a 
yawning crevice. 

“Come, sahib; there will be no revolt 
for Ananda is dead,” Darna Singh said 
softly. 


*OMETIMES when the mhowa tree is 
in full bloom the soft tinkle of the 
sapphire bell is heard up in the sal- 
covered hills; then the natives whisper 
“The spirit of Rajah Ananda rides 
forth on the Brown Elephant.” 
THE END. 


Fakers and Others 


Continued from page 33 


A message was sent at once to Daw- 
son City for assistance and an engineer 
came out by dog train to the scene of 
the catastrophe. The water was still 
rising—rising fast—and he decided that 
the only hope lay in blocking the mouth 
of the shaft. Sprout ing oil-wells. can 
be stopped by forcing bags of linseed 
into the pipe. The linseed expands and 
stops the flow. Unfortunately there 
was no linseed in Dawson, so the en 
gineer and his assistants took the next 
best course. The y took bushels of good 
beans and bag after bag of oats and 
chucked them into the hole. All to no 
avail. The water floated the bags out 
as fast as they were thrown in. 

By this time the whole town was 
under water and it was even running 
ever the window-sills. In many places 

it was frozen solid. 


Mention MacLean’s Magazine-—It will identify you. 


“If we don’t get this hole plugged 
soon,” said the engineer, “the whol 
town will be one solid block of ice.” 

Then, suddenly, the water started to 
subside. No more came out of the hole 
and such of it as had not frozen up pro 
ceeded to drain away 

The explanation was simple enough 
after all. In previous winters a spring 
high up on the mountain-side had al 
ways overflowed and formed a miniature 
glacier. Jt was found later that this 
spring had ceased to flow. Apparently 
Hayden had struck the subterr: raneat 
reservoir whict 1 supplied the spring, and 
had allowed it all to gush out. 

The episode cost the Government $60, 
000 altogether. Hayden left the Yukon 


His popularity in Grand Forks, such as 


he had enjoyed, had gone. 








MACLEAN’S 


Transformation 


Continued from page 64 


“IT suppose that’s why you ran away?” 
“And have forced you to carry me 


ip-hill? You might have insisted, you 
know, considering my ankle. No, no; 
1 wished to spare you, and—Welcome 


to Langlenshire Hall!” 
Alexander stared. “You aren’t going 
o try to --to have me thrown out?” 
“What an idea!’ 
Alexander considered. What treach- 
ry was her ladyship planning? He 
gazed cautiously around. 
“T’ll have Pelton show 
suite,” said the lady. 
“My which?” 
‘Your suite! The king once occupied 
and, in the past, other royal guests 
have condescended to sleep therein.” 
Alexander searched her face. Was 
his a trap? Would the royal bed sink 
nto a cellar, or other subterranear 
tepth? Would the top of the bed de- 
scend and suffocate him? Alexander 
had heard of these inhospitable devices 


you to your 


{t might be safer to sleep on the floor 
4 royal bed had too royal a sound 
Those figures in armor, too, standing 
iround, did not look too reassuring. 


One of them had a battle-ax swung over 
the shoulder, and there were 


v... if some 


rough an 


lances 


poked a lance 


into him, 


one 


open window, 


vhile he slept? There was quite a lot 
if money coming to Alexander, and 
vhat easier way to get out of paying 


the same? A 


nind to s‘eep W! 


exander made up his 
th his weather eye open 


“Pelton!” The lady was calling t 
her servitor. 

Pelton appeared quickly from some 
where Probably he had been listening 
lose at hand. 

“Show this gentieman to the blue 
suite!” commanded her ladyship. “And 
see that his every want is satisfied 
His every want!—Do you understand?” 


“Ve es,” et 
came time he 
vhat would be the gentleman's 
want.” Hie 


Pelton. At the 
wondering 
“e very 
might call 


ammered 
could not help 


looked as f he 


tor raw beef But not Pelton’s to 
eason why 
“Follow me, sir,” he said in a choked 


oice, 
A'exander looked at the lady. “How 
io I know you won’t—” he began 
“Give yo Well if 1 did, 
wouldn't I have to le ive you the nouse?”’ 
‘im the ‘ouse!” From Pelton 


you the slip 


better guarantee would you 


Alexander con 





went on, as 


sidered. “Would 








you not find my little 

bligation amply pro tecte »d?” 
“Little obligation!” Pelton thought 
Her ladyship must be frightfully in 


volved 
entire would cover 
the indebtedness to you?” she continued 


“Sure iy, the 


estate 


13 ; 
“Entire estate! Pelton wiped his 
brow. He so far forgot himse if, 
Alexander hesitated “IT guess its 


“But no tricks!” 


alright,” he observed 





Great ‘eavens! Tricks! muttered 
Pelton. “Such langwidge, to ‘er lad 
ship!” - 

“Here, get a move on you said 
Alexander to Pelton. 


And Pelton did. But his back brist 
ed all the way to the royal suite. Had 
t not been for deserting her ladyship, 
in time of stress, he would have resign- 


ed then and there, for never before had 
his feelings been so outraged 


“See you later!” said Alexander to the 
ady. 

And to Pelton the words sounded like 

threat 


HAPTER VIII 


Alexander Makes Himself at Home 


PELTON threw open the door lead 
ing into the royal suite and, with 
ose elevated, waited for the visitor to 


‘nter Alexander did so He walked 
is if he had been accustomed to royal 
suites all his days, and to being usher 
d into them by such superior being 
is Pelton. He trod the thick rugs with 
inconcern; his eyes hardly dwelt upor 
he heautiful hang furniture He 


rings o1 


threw himself into a delicate chair that 
fairly groaned beneath that rough treat- 
ment. Pelton threw up his hands. 
Suppose it broke down? A good hun- 
dred guineas gone to smash! Pelton 
strove to lure Alexander from the 
chair. 

“Here is the bawthroom,” he 
nervously, throwing open a door. 

Alexander looked. It was a bathroom 


said 


fit for Venus. Alexander didn’t seem 
to find it inappropriate for him. 
“Humph! Good enough!” he said. 


Pelton nearly fell over. 
a ’uman-tiger! I’d 
the last one of the 
accent—“I ’ad the ‘onor of h’ushering 
‘ere, threw up ‘er ‘ands at the sight of 
the bawthroom, exclaiming +3 


And this, from 
‘ave you know that 
nobility”—with an 


“Where’s the soap?” interrupted 
\lexander 
“Before your h’eyes! From Pelton, 


viciously. As he spoke he picked up one 
{ the daintily-covered cakes. “I didn’t 
suppose as ’ow you'd be recognizing of 
Pay 
Alexander 
nd? I don’t 
“Smell! ’E 
Favenly h’ 


ess said 


sniffed. “Got any other 
like the smell.” 
calls perfume ‘smell’! 
aroma; that’s w’at the duch- 
was! And now, to hear h’it 
‘alled a ‘sme!]’! And by a ’uman-tiger!” 
“What's that?” said Alexander fierce- 
Nothing!” 
Alexander 
ist word!” 
“H’'I was speakin’ of h’arom as,” said 
the discomforted Pelton. “We ’as other 
arieties, h’of course! Try wood violet! 
» heard it’s good for the complexion. 
liotrope!” 
“Bring both,” 


ime menac 


Hastily 


towered over hin ‘That 


said Alexander in that 


ing tone 


“Quite so, sir! I dare say they'll go 


very well mixe H’I think y | 
‘all the other conveniences, sir.” Force 

of habit would count. Pelton was now 
prinkling his effusions with the cus- 


tomary “sirs.” 
“You'll find bawth-robes 
owns, and is there 


What 


and dre ssing- 
anything h’ els e, sir? 


» 





about your luggage, sir 
‘Haven't got any!” 
“Bless my soul! A-spendin’ a week in 
noble ‘ouse’old, and without a change 
f a shirt. not to mention ’is socks! 
I rin’ your parde n, sir ‘ow do you 
to vet on?” 
Get on?” Frowning 
‘Arfter you've ‘ad your bawth, and 
ater! W’en you meet ‘er ladyship? 
You h’expect to meet ‘er ladyship, don’t 


you? Or, perhaps’—hopefully 
not going to stay : 
“You bet I’m going to stay!” 
“Which bein’ the case,” 
ton, feeling hi If more hopelessly in 
iived, “’ow are you going to apgeat 
for dinner? And do you h’expect to dine 
vith” —de spera tely—* ’er ladyship?” 
“Dine with her!” In booming tones. 
“Of course! That is, I suppose you 
ean, eat? You bet we eat together. 
That is’’—tapping his chest—“if 7] want 


Oo 


“vou’re 


Pel 


went or 
mse 


+ 


“You!” Feiton’s eyes began to pop 
vut again. The visitor’s assurance was 
even more than confusing. Pelton could 
find no precedent by which to gauge it 

“Me?” repeated Alexander. “She 
knows No woman can tie me to her 


apron.” With an ugly sneer. 

“Meaning ‘er ladyship,” breathed 
Pelton, eying the sitor with weird 
fascination 

“Of course! 

“Of course!” Weakly from Pelton. 
The visitor’s hold on her ladyship was 


assuming even more 


prodigious propor 


tions. Only a murder, committed, could 
account for it. A murder, committed by 
her ladyship! Impossible!—and yet 

Alas, her ladyship was eccentric. Pelton 


remembered many 
ver te 


artistic conversations 
acups in the wherein her 
adyship had professed to yeaen for new 


past, 


and outre sensations. Cubic, ultra-im 
pressionistic talk! 
YELTON’S head went round; some 


thing ext 
He feit 


raordinary had 
quite incapable of 


happened 
grappling 
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The Lash of Perfidy 


What would you think of a soldier who stole the Victoria Cross 
from a comrade as he lay wounded unto death? Would you 
consider it sufficient punishment that his friend knew who stole 
it but did not denounce the theft? Would you think it a just 
retribution that the wounded man recovered and married the 
woman the thief loved or would you call perfidy ? 


Lieut. Sydney EK, Collard has quite fully covered this problem of 
ethics for you in a realistically truthful story “The Lash of Per- 


fidv” appearing in the March issue of EVERYWOMAN’S 
WORLD. You will not want to miss this tale of swift retri- 
bution Did the punishment fit the crime or did the second 
Victoria Cross, which the thief honestly won compensate his 


to read Lieut 
; March issue 
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yourself. Madge Ma de presents an interest- 
ing sketct of the commercial 

“GET READY THE WREATHS.” The chievements of Miss Jessie Plaxton. 
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magnetic story which began in the may likewise accomplish. 
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Illustrated with 
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An old-fashioned love story handled “LITTLE LESSONS ON LETTERS.” 
na new 1ione 1 way ofa man and What does your handwriting denote? 
1 girl a a clock that would not Prof Arthur B. Farmer continues his 
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“THE EDITOR’S 


page of timely 


SCRAP BOOK.” A 


“MYSTERY—WE HAVE ALL HAD A and interesting 


news 


LITTLE OF IT. The subject of the tems from everywhere and relating 
supernatural occupies a front page to everything. 
public interest right 


pos tion n tne 
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CANADIAN COURIER 


The Paper That Mines Canada 


Fire-rangers and Indians used to tramp all over what is 
now Cobalt and Porcupine and talk about California and 
the Klondike. Then somebody kicked up a piece of ore one 
day along the new Government road and a new mining area 
was given to the world. P 


Canada is a mine. A mine of human interest. Thousands 
of Canadians are reading about big things and people all 
over the world—and now and then they are surprised when 
a story-teller or a play-writer or a movie-producer or a poet 
or a painter finds something in Canada a little bigger of 
its kind than is found anywhere else. 


The Canadian Courier is mining Canada for human 
interest. That’s not all we are doing. But it’s a very im- 
portant item. What troubles us most is how to live on 26 
issues a year without leaving half the things undeveloped. 


A' Few Pay-Streaks 


You will find in the next two er three issues a few evidences of 
the mining. First a word or two about the art end of the paper. 


DESIGN—We are putting the lay-out of the paper in the hands 
of an artist who will see that every page attracts the eye. All a matter 
of art’ editing; of being up-to-date without imitation. Not so long ago 
a Canadian paper was made up by the yard. So many columns of type; 
so many pictures; headings between—done. It’s different nowadays. 
T. W. McLean, former staff illustrator, will do the designing. Other 
artists will look after the illustrations. 


COVERS—Here again we are changing. From now on our covers 
will be worthy of what’s inside—or go “on their own.” Watch for our 
March i cover by R. E. Johnston. Then three or four more by the 
same able colorist and plate expert who will shortly be in New York. 


STORIES—-You will get another Jenkins—the man from Fort Wil- 
liam; this time The Idol-Smasher, a good-as-gold humoresque on a 
character that will please anybody. Also one from that capable humorous 
delineator with philosophy at the bottom, John Francis Slater, the man 
who wrote The Spell of the Lonesome Wild, in one of our January 
numbers. 


In our last talk we merely gave a sketch outline of Spindexter, 
Beethoven, the new seria] just started last month. This is tight along 
the line of what people are talking about since the war, concerning 
the man who wondered why he was always on the edge of big things 
and never nailed them because he was so confoundedly absorbed in 
the interests of other people. ' 


SATIRE—-Isaac Phipps comes in every issue. From 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
was his latest. Watch for Phipps. His dialogues with Crustius always 
have a jab in them for the foibles and fallacies of the times. 


MOVIES—We claim some pioneering in this field—What’s Wrong 
With Our Moving Pictures? We are following this up. Reforms are 
in the air. Canadian movies are on the way. You will want to know 
about this. 


MUSIC-—Our Music Editor will turn you out some practical ex- 
periences in how not to buy a piano. All experience; a lot of it not 
too serious. 


JOHN BARLEYCORN—A. M. Chisholm comes back in March with a 
sparkling analysis of the argument between the Wets and the Drys. 


RAGGS—You may not know her. It was a name they gave her on 
stage. Raggs is on her way to California. She will send back a few 
things that the average man will read because they are written with 
rare human interest by a woman. 


Subscribe to the Paper that Mines Canada. 
Certain mechanical changes which were effective with the issue of January 
4th, makes it possible for us to continue the One Dollar price to paid-in- 
advance subscribers, and at the same time, greatly improve the general 


appearance of the magazine. 


ONE DOLLAR BY MAIL WILL BRING IT NOW 
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“W’ot I was going to say,” he mur- 
mured weakly, “was, supposin’ you do 
dine with her ladyship, how are you go- 
ing to do it?” 

“How? how’. repeated Alexander. 
“When you eat, you eat!” 

“But in what?” 

“Eat in? Of course you eat in. You 
wouldn’t eat out.” Alexander was get- 
ting angry. What was Pelton doing? 
Trying to make a monkey of him—Alex- 
ander? 

“W’ot I mean,” said Pelton, more 
helplessly than ever, “is, you ’as to wear 
somethink, don’t you, to eat in?” 

“You mean my clothes?” 

“That’s it!” said Pelton. “And look 
at that shirt!” Despairingly. “And 
‘im in the royal suite!” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Alexander feroci- 
ously.. “I don’t mind.” 

“He doesn’t mind!’ repeated Pelton. 

“And if I don’t mind, it don’t matter.” 

“You mean, about w’ot clothes you 
h’appears in?” 

“Te.” 

“At dinner?’ 

“Of course!” 

“With ’er ladyship?” 

“Of course!” 

Pelton clapped his hand to his brow. 
“H’I'm crazy,” he said. 

“Only thing you've said that’s worth 
while,” remarked Alexander brusquely. 

“Or, maybe, h’it’s only a dream!” 
Staring at Alexander. “Makes me feel 
like ’Enery H’Irving. ‘Is this a dagger?’ 
Or, ‘H’out, vile spot’!” 

“Meaning me!” 

“No, no!” Hastily. 

It was Alexander’s turn to stare. “I 
see where she gets it,”” he muttered at 
last. 

“W’ot?” 

“It’s catching!” 

“W’ot?” asked Pelton, a second time 

“Talking, without saying anything!” 

Pelton breathed hard. “I'd like to say 
something,” he remarked, with a nasty 
accent. “I could say something.” 

“I'm waiting,” said Alexander 


’ 


peers looked at him, and discretion 

became the better part of valor. He 
remembered the reputation her ladyship 
had given this most unwelcome caller. 

“Wot h’I was abecut to say, was 
He paused. ‘‘Was—-was—oh, that h’l 
might be able to find a change of gar 
ments for you, sir.” 

“Ha!” said Alexander. He was not 
offended. The proffer of old clothes did 
not cut his proud and haughty spirit. 
Avarice shone from his eyes. 

“H'outer and h’inner,” went on Pelton. 
“And some socks which, doubtless, wil! 
be h’acceptable, when you ‘ave your 
hawth!” 

“Ha! Now vou talk sense! 

“H’of course, the garments ‘arn’t 
guarantecd to fit. H’at least, a perfect 
fit!” 

“Poof!” said Alexander. He was not 
concerned about a perfect fit. 

“And there’s shoes!” 

“Of course!” From Alexander. No 
old-clothes man could have been in a 
more receptive mood. “Bring plenty! 
That’s as it should be.” 

“mpi 

“Didn’t I lose my old duds?) And on 
account of her!” 

“You did? You and ‘er were to 
vether?” With awe. 

“You bet!” Grinning. ; 

“I beg your pardon, sir, this is so 
extraordinary, but you spoke not long 
ago as h’if you wouldn’t take it h’out of 
the h’ordinary. dining with ’er ladyship? 
Am h’I to infer, by h’any chance, you 
’as ever ate with ’er ladyship?” 

“Bah!” said Alexander. “We ate 


” 


” 


t , 
from the same sausage!’ 

“Good heavings!” murmured Pelton. 
“A Langlenshire, and ’im, from the same 
sausage!” 7 

“Yes, I gave her a piece,” said Alex 
ander virtuous!y. “I always believe in 

: : _— 
treating them well. 

“In treating ’er well!” from the stupe- 
fied Pelton, 

“That is,” added 
thev behave!” a 
‘Behave! ’Er, behave! To ‘im! 

“It was a fine sausage, too! A first- 
class sausage!” ; 

“Heaven be praised it were first- 
class!” ; 3 ; 

“T could have eaten it all, too,” rumin- 
ated Alexander, a faint regret in his 


Alexander, “when 


tone. “I can still eat. When you go for 
the duds you might tell her to bring me 
something to eat.” 

“Tell ’er—to bring you” 

“Can’t you hear?” Fiercely. 

“IT don’t think h’I can!” 
“Tell ’er—” 

“Bah! Hasn't she waited on me be 
fore, and carried bundles.” 

“Bundles! ’Er!” 

“Old duds!” 

“Meanin’ old clothes?” 

“Sure! Old clothes! Mine!” 

“Yours?” 

“Mine!” 

“Er, carryin’ your But it was too 
much. Further comment along this line 
failed Pelton. He shook his head. ‘Help 
yourself,” he said with a vague gesture 

“T will,” said Alexander. 

Pelton tooked at him as if he saw him 
uta great distance. “Kings has washed 
theirselves in there,” he said, looking 
toward the bathroom. 

“Tub’s pretty small,” said Alexander 
with a curl of the lip. 

“Kings has bore with h’it!” 

“Well, wishin’ won't make it bigger.” 

“It won’t.” Then Pelton walked toward 
the door; he could still walk. He was 
thankful for that. This visitor had a 
very benumbing effect on him. He 
managed to stagger out. A short time 
later Alexander was splashing in the 
tub. 


k eebly . 


CHAPTER IX. 
Fine Feathers 
“A AY I enter?” asked her ladyship, 
4YAryazing toward the closed door at 
the far end of the royal suite. 

As she spoke she held herself poised 
rervously; she had not closed the door 
leading out into the hall from the sit- 
ting-room, where she now stood. She 
wished, no doubt, to leave the way open 
for a quick and precipitate retreat, 
should the occasion or necessity 
arise for such action on her part. One 
couldn’t depend upon Alexander. He 
was an unknown quantity—such a 
simple child of nature! 

“Why do you say ‘May I come in?’ 
when you have?” rumbled a powerful 
masculine voice from the royal bath 
room, in answer to her ladyship’s some 
what timid inquiry. 

“The question dues seem superfluous,” 
assented the lady. “But'—apologeti 
cally—‘“I knocked and you did not hear 
So I took the liberty—shall I say, the 
very great liberty?—of entering.” 

“Be out in a moment!” called Alex- 
ander. 

And he was. The lady started vio 
lently. Her heart had pounded; then, 
ubsided. There was no oecasion for 
alarm. She could regard Alexander 
calmly—not to say admiringly. He was 
arrayed in a dressing-gown of gorgeous 
Chinese pattern. He gleamed and 
vlistened with butterflies and dragons 
He was resplendent as a Mogul emperor 
All he needed was the Ts mple of Heaven 
to complete the illusion. 

“Oh!” said the lady. g 
vision!'—this new  Alexander!—this 
great, big exotic butterfly! It was tox 
cverwhelming! “Pelton told me you 
wished something to eat, and 7 was t 
erve you,” she murmured humbly. 

“Yes,” said Alexander absently, o 
cupied with his own reflection in a long 
mirror. He hardly looked at the lady 

The latter smiled. She was recalling 
certain vague apprehensions of a few 
moments before. How needless they had 
been! Alexander in a mood to bestow 
upon her unweicome attentions? Alex 
ander, a possible cave man? It “was to 
laugh.” His mood was, essentially, non 
amatory. Or, if he was in love, she 
knew with whom it was. No such poor 


This yorgeous 


little, insignificant object as herself! 
Alexander was in love with a big, mag 
nificent male-mar He was an ampli 


fied Narcissus! He could stand for 
Fours and contemplate his own reflec 
tion. My! but he made her fee] in 
significant. 

“Pelton told me you were hungry,” 
she said in that same humble tone. — 

“Tam!” Still looking at himself 

“TI brought up a pork pie and beer.” 

Alexander condescended to turn—to 
look at her—or the beer! 

“Give it to me!” He was referring 
to the beer. Meekly she obeyed. He 
raised the pitcher to his lips 
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“Here is a glass.” 

“What I want that for?” Alexander 
drank from the pitcher. “Ha!” he said, 
wiping his lips. | ‘ 

“Meaning: ‘Good’?” Sanit 

“You bet.” 

“T am pleased’’—she began demurely. : 

“More!” interrupted Alexander. His 
tone was brusque—peremptory, It awoke 
a little spark in the lady’s breast. A 
yutterfly may be a butterfly, but a worm 
is alsoa worm. From time immemorial 4 
t has been privileged to turn. Her : 
adyship rang for Jane. There was a 
limit to this personal service business, = 
even if you did happen to be married to = 
tne object of it | =i8 

“More, indeed!” she remarked. “Your 

ame ought to be Oliver. And drinking 
out of the pitcher! What will the ser- 
vants think?” 
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ALEXANDER did not answer. He 


4 was too busy, strutting. His 


PODIGDOSODODANUCOLinORORTON 


elf-adulation began to get on the lady’s = : 
sa ig OUR correspondence on 
I suppose you think I ought to be 


proud to wait on you?—to fetch and 


TOOT TO 


arry?—to bring you beer?—to serve French Organdie Station- 2 
your every wnit 7 4 
' “Proud?” said Alexander absently. = : 





“Such a n 
uppose I shoul 
before you!” 

“Tf you want!” From Alexander 3 
. don't care.” 

“No?” The lady caught her breath. 
You have but one concern.” Looking = 
reflection As she spoke she 
‘lasped her hands mockingly. “Do let me = 
vorship you, ! lis j 5 
“Tf you like!” Ir same tone. 


“Thanks! I—” Orr 1 ‘ I ff 
“Where's the beer?” 

“Beer?” She caught her breath. “I 
ask permission to worship and he 





lificent specimen! I 
i get down on my knees 


ery, will convey an impression 


TT 


of exclusivene:s. . 
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amenn> “ean? t” 
“Didn't I tell you to get more 
Accusing]) 

“T believe you did.” With rising 
reast. 

“Well?” Sternly 

“I told Jane to get it 
























































“Jane?” Alexander looked at her. 
“But why?” | 
“IT am still just a little lame!” Alex- | 
inder’s face changed slightly “Not 
nuch! Besides, it is hard to tear myself | 
from vour presence. Can you not under- i 
tand that? You who are so—so—- what ! 
hall I call it? Not beautiful!” oo MAMA TCT DAR es —~ UPRIGHT 
‘Grand,” suggested Alexander mod- 7 ‘ 
ly Glorious in Tone | i 
“Yes; that’s it You do forgive me / ls the shill of Canedinn abitiaes tas mahieeed: the ote iv 
es te ee oe eo mpossible hment of tonal volume in a compact ' 
nego on , ey mg, — sig The result isa piano that meets the requirements i 
to tarry here and gaze?” » modern home of small dimensions 
““You poke fun?” asked Alexander 
uspiciously THE NORDHEIMER 
“Fun! He calls these love-pangs f f fee salad 
fun!” [| 
“You don’t feel well?” —4 
“What do you care? Narcissus!” 
“Is that pet-name?” 
“It is the name of a man who was 
turned into atree.” ... . »\(ff Go fee. > DS pe Se 6S 
‘A tree?” 
“Yes For despising our poor sex! 
As vou do!” 
“Meo” 
‘Don’t you?” 
‘Not 1!” Gallantly. “There was 
sh washer once—big, pot-washing 
woman”’-—he opened his arms 
“Whew!” 
“Why do you say: ‘Whew’?” 
“What you have me say?” 
‘1?” Haughtily : 
“She fine big woman,” said Alexander 
vith tender reminiscences In his tone 
a pot washer preferred to me i 
| 
PEAL of merriment rang from the 
A lady’s li} And then she obeyed HE Ui NAA TN a 
ne of these aberrant impulses that ii: aaesicaitieioan whey nphee . . ae, ‘4 
ometim«e wept over her. Her little beng trp gey ~ Conctenste daca mg Hrenroscer tg > princip rietly lance wit Wit 
hand swept out; it caught the grinning, William--West of Fi we Morag Rage omg 1 ype a res bane i 
boastful Alexander fair on the cheek William its price is $525 essing a “singing quality” that nmens t to the most » i : ily 
5 : tylil ; ance? ° ‘ ' 
ar “felt ion Aho Houle Jor Design, Book The Nordheimer Piano and Music Company, Limited 
See” She s nied div ina A Nordheimer sty ig Cor. Yonge and Albert Streets TORONTO 
“Oh, my poor Alexander! Did I hurt _—— a i nacenaneanttatneeteiaes 
u?” she cooed 
Alexander rubbed the spot The un J 
‘outh grin had forsaken his features ‘ 
The arms he had extended as if em 
bracing a barrel, fell to his side 
“Oh. oh! Such a shocking temper! 
he murmured “All the Langlenshires " . 
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Where Three Dollars Can Keep Step 
With Interests Worth Four Hundred 
Million Dollars 


N the Montreal Directory you will find the address of a tin 

ancier whose name appears on the directorate of companies 

with an aggregate capital of considerably over $400,000,000 
Minutes are precious to this man. More than many other men 
he realizes their value. LEvery time the clock ticks, the capital 
with which he 1s concerned is earning its hundreds and thousands 
for his interests. He does not waste time: he uses it. He does 
all he can to save it. He appreciates anything that helps him 
save time, knowing well that time is money, and more than 
money. 


This is what he says about THE FINANCIAL POST 


‘*Your Paper Saves Me a Lot of Time’”’ 


When that company director spends his hour or so in reading THE 
FINANCIAL POST each week he gets the business news of Canada so 
' briefly, readably, and accurately that THE POST becomes to him an 
invaluable time-saver. It costs him only three dollars a year, but that 
three dollars as represented by THE POST can keep step throughout 
the year with four hundred million dollars of capital and more, a small 
sum doing a large service in time saving 


Use Your Time As The Director of Millions Uses His 


To you also, THE FINANCIAL POST can prove its worth as a time 
saver and maybe as a money-maker. For it is just by following from 
week to week in THE POST the progress of the big business affairs of 
Canada, and of the seemingly smaller affairs which are often vastly 
important (though passed over by many a daily paper) that business 
men become masters of business matters and sometimes directors of 
millions. With the full knowledge of business affairs which you gain 
from THE FINANCIAL POST you can direct your own concerns to 
greater profit, and advance steadily along lines of business progress 
| which lead far in the field of finance and personal influence. Just test 
{ your breadth of business information to-day, and then see how far, how 
i swiftly, and how enjoyably POST service can take you along the 

success that is travelled by Canada’s leading men of affairs 


How Long Would It Take You To Get The 
Facts On These Important BusinessiMatters? 


Roumania’s Orders for Canadian Woollens. 

Belgian Orders for Canadian Steel 

British Stee] Makers Getting Ahead of U.S. Firms 

Canadian Farmers’ Attitude to the Banks. 

Vere Brown, of Bank of Commerce, on Canadian and U.S 
Banking 

The Banks and the Public—The “Money Trust” Idea. 

Many New Bank Branches Opened Throughout Canada. 

Finance Commissioner, Bradshaw’s Views of the Tender Sys- 
tem of Marketing City Debentures. 

The Mortgage Situation in the Northwest. 

The Situation as Regards Montrea! Leases. 

Canada’s Probable Losses on Shiphuvilding 

The Investment Situation To-day. 

The Serious Outlook For Flour Milling in Canada 

The Tariff Outlook—Eastern and Western Ideas. 
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On all these matters and many more equally important, readers of THE 
: FINANCIAL POST have been fully, early, accurately, and swiftly in 
‘ formed without waste of one word, or one minute of time. No doubt manv 
references to these matters have appeared during different days of 
recent weeks in various daily newspapers, but it is also true that on 
many of them, and on many most important aspects of all of them, the 
daily press does net inform. And you know how long it would take 
you to inform yourself accurately on business matters like these by 
going through the daily newspapers. Yet it is by being accurately in- 
formed on business matters like these that you make business profits 
better your position as a salaried man, and add to vour hank balance. 
and your home comfort. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO LET THE POST SAVE YOU TIME. 


Make the decision to do so to-day. Just fill up and mail this coupon 
and your subscription will be entered at once. And don’t forget that 
POST service to subscribers includes information by exnerts on anv 
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have shocking tempers. They're so 
high-bred, you see. You must make 
allowances, dear, dear Alexander!” 

Alexander continued to rub. “Am I 
dreaming?” said his expression. 

“T shall never forgive myself,” mur- 
mured the lady. 

“You!” Suddenly he turned, a rumb 
ling sound in his throat. So a mighty 
beast might roar before it leapt upon its 
prey. Did he expect to see the lady run? 
To flee for her life? If so, Alexander 
was doomed to disappointment. It is 
true she became paler, but she stood 
her ground. Not only that, she looked 
the ‘uman-tiger in the eye—proudly, 
fearlessly. Soa high-bred Langlenshire 
lady had once looked the executioner in 
the eye, in the dim and distant past, and 
gone proudly to her doom. 

That look held Alexander, for a sec- 
ond. “You know, I can break you in 
two?” he growled. 

“It is possible.” Tranquilly. 

“Or toss you up to the ceiling?’ 

“Also, no doubt!” 

“Or out of the window?” 

“Presumably incontrovertible!” 

“You, uot afraid?” 

‘I am afraid not.” 

“Of being thrown out of the window?” 

“T have always wanted to fly. It has 
been my childhood dream.” 

Alexander sighed. What are you go 
ing to do with a wife like that? Pre 
conceived notions disintegrated. She 
wasn’t afraid of him or anything. 

“You not afraid of being beaten?” 

“Try it and see!” With a smile. 

“You wouldn't mind?” Still puzzled 


“Why should I, if it gave you 
pleasure?” she said softly. 
“That sounds all right,” said Alex 


ander dubiously. “You do what I say 
and you won't catch it!” 
“You will find me a regular Griselle.” 
“Who she?” 


“A lady who always minded her hus 


her.” 
She lived about five 


“T like to know 

“But you can’t. 
hundred years ago.” 

“Humph!” said Alexander. “Not many 
of them left!” 

“Say not so!” 


“My wife obey! You bet.” 


“But there are few men like you!"’ 
Dotingly. 
“Yes. Lots of women look at me 


“Can you blame them?” 

“Bah! I don’t let them bother me.” 

“What a relief to hear you say that!” 

“T look at them if I want to, though!” 
said Alexander. 

“Let me catch 
cally. 

“You think I’m only for you?” 

“I did have some such notion.” 

“Huh!” said Alexander. Such an im- 
moral “Huh!” She was so glad Pelton 
didn’t hear him; or the curate! 

“You go see about that beer,” said 
Alexander. “Why it doesn’t come!” 

“That odious word again. Beer!” 

“T like it foamy, and bigger pitcher!” 

A moment the lady looked at him. 
Words seemed about to leap from her 
lips, but they didn’t. Instead, she smil- 
ed queerly. 

“Shall I take 
them blacked?” 

“Yes; take ‘em away,” said Alexan- 
der. “But don’t forget to bring ‘em 
back!” 

“I'll try not to!” murmured the lady, 
and picked up the mignty boots in her 


Half-hysten 


you!” 


your boots and have 


small hands. “If there is anything 
else, call me!” 
“T will. You bet,” said Aiexander, 


and tackled the pork pie. 


=" iy eye! did you see that?” said Tom- 

«Yimy to Peiton, whom he met coming 
upstairs with an armful of old clothes 
“'’Er l4dyship, with ’is boots!” 

“Did I see h’it?” Pelton groaned. 
“*Ave I lived to see h’it, you snoud be 
arsking. W’ot a hold ’e must ‘ave on 
‘er! But hurry arfter ’er, Tommy 

“For why?” 

‘It wouldn’t surprise me, h’if ‘er lady 
hip snined ‘em h’up, with ‘er own deli 


cate, *igh-bred ‘ands!” 
“My eve!” said Tommy. And ther 
“Did vou hear that?” 
a 1.” Peering down. 
She dropned ‘em! Over the bar 
ers! And Jane ‘as them!” 
“She ayn’t going to brush them 


‘erself, ‘eaven be praised!” said Peltor 

“Amen!” said Tommy. 

CHAPTER X. 
The Monster and the Artist 
‘\ THO are you?” said Alexander 
staring at the intruder. 

“I am, monsieur, the valet?” 
“Valley, eh?” 

Alexander still in the butterfly gow: 
stood surrounded by old clothes that 
‘ooked new to him. This little “double 
radish of a man” had blown in after 
Pelton, with the old duds. He danced 
around vivaciously and seemed trying 
to give a good impression. Pelton 
himself, had hurriedly retreated after 
having brought the old garments. 

Alexander looked while the little ma: 
spread out this garment and that. He 
hopped from trousers to waistcoat, an: 
then, with birdlike agility, hopped fron 
neckties to collars and shirts, laying 
them out on chairs and settees, an 
springing back and forth, to contem 
plate the general effect, from differen: 
angles. And while thus contemplat 
ing the visitor, Alexander’s gaze seen 
ed to say: “Why is it? And why has 


Pelton wished it on me? Where did 
it come from? And will it hop out of 
the window next?” 

“Monsicur can address me as 


Jacques,” observed the little man, 1 
cheery tones that seemed to fit the bird 
like motions. 

“Jack!” rumbled Alexander. 
ing-Jack, I should say!” 

“As monsieur pleases,” said the little 
man amiably. “I think ze garments 
zey fit monsieur. I find zem in ze dis 


“Jump 


card.’ 
to me!” 
relative of he 


“Look like new 

“Zey belong to male 
ladyship. He leave them behind. We 
resurrect for monsieur I sponge out 
ze shine. But I hear monsieur has suf 


fered ze shipwreck? Zat all hees 
magnifique wardrobe, ett is lost?” 
“Magnif What?” 


“Ze haif-dozer 
wardrobe of 
waves have engulfed 

“Who's been talking?” 
ander 

“Her ladyship. She tell Jane.” 

“Oh!” said Alexander. He would 
prepared for anything now. 

“Ze ship, he sink, suddenly! Mo: 
sieur, he grab ze first clothes—a sailor's 
And so, he come ashore!” 

“Humph!” growled Alexander. Hi- 
wife’s imagination was paralyzing t 
nim sometimes. 

“Hear anything else?” 

“Nossing! But ze cook, she say her 
ladyship hint at a great, a very great 
secret!” 


trunks, with ze price 
monsieur—Ze crue 

zem?” 

growled Ales 


ess 


A LEXANDER pondered. What new 
44% and subtle treachery was her lady 
ship planning? Apparently he had 
dropped into the very lap of luxury 
All the gifts of the gods were his for 
the asking. Gifts! Ha! When Greeks 
come bearing gifts, look out! So rar 
the old saying. Why should it appl 
only to Greeks? 

Aiexander regarded the old clothes 
Gifts! Heaps of them! This fair 
daughter of the North was a veritable 
goddess of plenty. Look out for her 
Alexander regarded the jumping-jack 
her minion, suspiciously. 

“If monsieur will recline in ze biv 
chair, I will bestow upon monsieur 7« 
shave!” 

“Give me a eh?” Alex 


shave, said 


ander. Suppose Jacques should cut his 
throat? Would her ladyship proceed te 
such extremity? Alexander knew of 


people alung the water-fronts of his 
native land, who had cut throats for less 
than was at stake in this instance. He 
knew of one sanguinary transactior 
that had involved only about a six 
pence— Now her ladyship was indebte 


tc Alexander for about three thou 
and 
Jacques prepared his razors A\je@x 
nder watched. The little man's ex 
pression was blithe and inoffensive: he 


seemed a 


cheerful as a Mozart Allegr: 
He hummed a 


gay air, as he teste 
harp edge with his finger \lexande 
cecided to trust hin He sat down ar 
elevated his chir Jacque “haved } 






with little angel-touches 
could hardly feel them. 


Alexander 


“When are you going to begin?’ 
growled Alexander. 
“T have begun. I have ze one cheek 


’ 


all finished.’ 
Alexander felt something like a rose 
ieaf brushing his other cheek. “Here 
don’t tickle!” 
“Eet is ze razaire, monsieur.” 
“Razor?” said Alexander. His idea 
of a razor was something that ripped 


and tore—at least, of something you 
were aware of! “I don’t hardly feel 
” 

“Oh, monsieur, I am ze artiste, not 


” 


ze butchaire! 
“Hope you'll know when you've got 
iy done!” said Alexander. “I wouldn’t!” 
“Monsieur is not pleased?” 
“Well, when I get shaved I 
know it.” 


like to 


JACQUES hippety-hopped about some 
~ more; flicked and fluttered with his 


fingers, and then announced with the 
pride of a master: 

“Eet is finished!” 

“Where’s the perfume?” demanded 
Alexander. 


“IT have already a very delicate es 
sence applied, monsieur.” 

“Can't smell it!” 

“Oh, monsieur, eet 
you ca!l pronounced smell. 


is not, zee what 
Eet is aris 


tecratic perfume—of ze bon-ton!” 
“Gimme me _ something you~ can 
smell!” 


Jacques made a despairing gesture 

“What's that big bottle of stuff in 
there?” demanded Alexander, pointing 
to the bathroom. 

“Zat, monsieur, is ze powerful cologne 
we have use, some time ago, when a 
rat, he die in ze wall.” 

“Ha, ha!” roared £ 

“He very aristocratic 








Alexander 
rat; he die in 


wall of royal suite. Mon Dieu! per 
haps he royal rat, but he smell just 
like common rat. Oh, ze terrible aroma! 
I rush to ze pharmacy. I call for ze 
strongest perfume. ‘Give me ze per 


fume zat drown ze dead-rat aroma,’ I 
call for. Zey give me zat. I sprinkle 
near ze grave of ze rat, but I know not 


which—Mon Dieu!—is ze worse” 
“Go bring it!” 
Jacques obeyed. Alexander poured 


some in his hands. Then he sniffed 


“That's something like,” he said, and 
applied the same. “Now I know I've 
9” 


had a shave! 
Jacques drooped. Also he sniffed 

‘Alas, monsieur, eet revive Zee 
memory of zee sad obsequies!” 

“None of your woman’s perfume fo: 
me!” Alexander, getting up and 
surveying himself once more in the long 
mirror. “And speaking of women—any 
good-looking women down in the ser 
vants’ quarters?” he asked. As he 
spoke, he winked. What he intended 
to imply was that few women could 
resist that combination of him (Alex- 
ander) and the perfume. Alexander 
had been almost irresistible before, but 
now—his leer was devastating. 

“Oh, monsieur!” cried the shocked 
Jacques. “Monsieur would not look in 
the servants’ quarters. He would turn 
up hees nose at zee women zare.” 

“Wait till I have a look at ’em"’ 
Alexander. 


ACQUES leaned 
«7 “A monstaire!—a devastating mon- 
staire!” he thought. Pelton had been 
right. A ’uman-tiger, that’s what the 
visitor was. And now he was getting 
ready to devastate the servants’ quar 


said 


said 


against the wall 


ters! A shiver ran down Jacques’ back 
The sweet Marguerite—the laundress 
and the idol of Jacques’ heart! 


would she be sacrificed to this insatiable 
monster—this Minotaur? 

“Zee women, in zee servants’ quarters, 
zey are all hideous,” murmured Jacques 

“Then I won’t waste any time,” said 
Alexander. “Unless they’re big like 
this—” He put out his arms. 

Jacques’ heart leaped hopefully. His 
sweetheart was petite—the littlest 
creature. He began to skip around once 
more. Not his to worry about Cook, a 
three-hundred-pounder 

“And now, if monsieur would kindly 
discard zee gorgeous dressing-gown?’ 


“Take this off!” 
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“How can monsieur dress for zee din- 
naire unless he discard him?” asked 
Jacques blithely. 


A LEXANDER heaved a sigh; like- 

wise, he heaved off his beautiful 
tutterfly robe. As he stood in the new- 
found union suit Pelton had managed 
to provide, Jacques chirped with new ap- 
proval. Never had he valeted for a 
put-up gentleman!—or monster. 
True, he was terrificaily odorous, but 
that, after all, was a matter of taste. 
If he preferred to reek with that anti 
cote to lifeless-rodent aroma, was it 
not his own concern? Jacques was a 
true Frenchman in his belief in the per- 
sonal-liberty idea. Every one to his 


#) - 
mner 





taste! Monsieur was a free agent. 

So Jacques adjusted a_ stiff white 
shirt upon Alexander and held the 
trousers for him to wedge into. A 


quarter of an hour or so, and a differ- 
ent Alexander walked up and down. 
His face showed approval. That butter- 
fly gown was beautiful, no doubt, and 
becoming to him; but this garb, too, 
had its advantages. It “showed off” 
Alexander’s superb athletic contours. 
{n that other garb, one looked more at 
the butterflies. 

“My. what fine shoes!” True, they 
pinched Alexander’s toes, but what 
mattered that? They were so shiny. 
One could gaze and gaze at them. Alex 
ander did. He stuck out his feet and 
surveyed them from different angles. 
He was thus agreeably occupied when 
Pelton again looked in. 

“Dinner is served, sir!’ 

“Dinner?” Alexander had, shortly be 
fore, demolished a pork-pie, but he dis- 
played marked interest in Pelton’s an- 
nouncement. “Where do I eat?” 

“H’I will lead the way,” said Peltor 
haughtily. And then, as if to explain 
his own condescension: “"Er lady 
ship’s orders!” , 

CHAPTER XI 
Prestidigitation 
YELTON ushered Alexander into the 
library, the former apparently suf- 
fering, en route, for he sniffed hard and 
breathed harder. 

“Great ‘eavens! w’ot h’am I a-usher- 
in’ into ‘er ladyship’s presence!” 

Her ladcyship, reclining in a 
chair, looked up at 
trance. 

“Oh, what a charming 
she.observed languidly 

“Charming!” Pelton nearly explod 
ed, but managed, somehow, to efface 
himself. 

“Mad! Stark mad!” he confided to 
Jane. “ ‘Ere he comes down, smellin’ 
like a pestilence, and her elevates her 
delicate nostri!s and says: ‘ "Ow charm- 
my” 

“Not mad, I call it,” answered Jane. 
“I has my theory. Once I saw a play, 
and in it a lady falls in love with a 
donkey, and she acted that foolish, a- 
ticklin’ of ‘is long ears, I could ‘ardly 
hold in. But she couldn't ’elp it, poor 
thing, ‘cause she’d had a love-potion. 
My theory is: He’s give her a love- 
potion.” 

“Bless my ‘eart!” cried the startled 
Pelton. 

“And she can’t help a-lovin’ him! 
That’s the secret of the ‘old he has on 
her.” 

3ut Pelton shook his head 
stickin’ to the crime theory!” 


large 
Alexander's en 


fragrance!” 


“H’'I’m 


\ EANWHILE, her ladyship, in the 
4 library, was examining Alexander 
with a critical and astonished eye. 

“Stand still!” 

Alexander obeyed. 

“Wonderful!” said the lady. Alex- 
ander held himself with the ease of one 
to the manner born. He even shoved 
« hand negligently in his trousers 
pocket and leaned with careless grace 
against the mantel. 

“Wonderful!” repeated the lady once 
more. “Don’t move.” 

Alexander found pleasure in obeying 

“IT could never had believed it!” 

Then she heaved a sigh. “A perfect 
prototype of one of Du Maurier’s per 
fect masculine drawing-room 
ations!” 

Alexander 


ere 


shifted to a new posture 
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to turn 
on heat 
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leaky, half-hot 
existing steam heating systems 
they can be remedied, and in 
new systems absolutely preven- 
ted, by Dunham Heating 
vice. 
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Water forms in a radiator as steam 
condenses and gives up its heat. 
This water must be romoved as 
it forms—so must the air that col- 
lects. Otherwise the steam can- 
not circulate freely and give up 
its useful heat 

This fact was fully 
1903 when Dunham Heating Ser 
vice was perfected. This Service 
gives you a heating system in 
which every radiator heats up 
quickly without noise and without 
leaking water. The steam enters 
through a Dunham Packless (there- 
fore tadiator Valve, 
placed at the top of each radiator, 
and flows without interruption to 
the Dunham Radiator Trap which 
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automatically 
(condensed steam) and 
is no leakage of steam, consequent- 


removes 


ly no waste of valuable heat. 

New installations designed by Dun- 
ham Heating Service are complete 
in every respect. If you desire any 
particular make of boiler or radia- 
tor, we shall be glad to include them 
in the design, so that they will 
work in harmony. Inspection of the 
completed installation, supervision 
during the initial operating period 
and insnection as requested there- 
after, are other important fea- 
tures of Dunham Heating Service 
Write for the booklet that tells 
the entire Dunham story in a very 
simple and interesting manner. 
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Good Protection for Your Home 


Paint is recognized as a great protection for wood and metal- 
it minimizes deterioration 

And besides being a protection it keeps up the original beauty 
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of grace, leaning the other arm against 
the mantel and shoving the other hand 
in his trousers pocket. 

“Well, of course, I'll believe anything 
after this,” she murmured. ‘What a 
pity the illusion will have to be dis- 
pelled.” 

“What’s that?” said Alexander. As 
he spoke, he moved partly across the 
room. The lady noticed his stride(tight 
shoes!) was no longer bold and devas- 
tating. He didn’t knock over any chairs, 


or upset and ruin priceless vases. He 
negotiated the distance between the 
mantel and the table safely. Having 


progressed thus far, Alexander leaned 
with one hand on the table and the other 
on his hip. 

Another perfect Du Maurier hero 
To continue to regard Alexander 
was almost as good pastime as turning 
the pages of an old, and eminently re- 
spectable, volume of Punch. Alexander 
not only did net outwardly offend; he 
was a positive artistic pleasure. 

“What was I saying?” 
lady. “Oh, something 
being dispelled later. I was thinking 
of dinner.” She might have added: 
And the manner in which he would eat 
it! But she didn’t. Sufficient unto the 
moment, ete. Why disturb the perfect 
spell of the moment? Why not enjoy 
Alexander—though briefly—when one 
could? Let Pelton wait, out there, in the 
dining-room! Let the soup get a bit 
cold! Discipline had been thrown to 
the winds anyhow. 


pose! 


murmured the 
about illusions 


“How do you like ny gown?” she 
asked of Alexander. 

He contemplated her. It was a 
“dream,” and the lady’s perfect 
shoulders and arms completed a dazz- 
ling picture. 

“All right!” he said. Perfect non- 
chaiance! No true Britisher could 


have surveyed that enticing vision with 
greater lethargy. In the presence of 
attractions unto those of Hebe, 
Alexander seemed to suffer from coma 
or a stroke of mental paralysis. What 
could have been more perfectly high- 
bred? The lady clapped her hands. 
“Wonderful!” she said for the third 
time. And Alexan rr didn’t even ask 
what was wonde~ z#. He didn’t seem 
to care. Abs~ - of curiosity! How 
his virtues,*r°re piling up! What the 
lady had previously considered stupid- 


WL 
Ke 


ity and ignorance, she now discovered 
to he itnsouciance. 
TnsouMance!—— Yes, that was it. 


We Aim 


Alexander (dressed up!) had the most 
perfect insouciance in the world. 

“Too bad!” she murmured. “But I 
suppose we'll have to go in! If we don’t, 
Pelton will probably give me _ notice.” 


AS she spoke she arose. Alexander 
4 4 divining her action was the signal 
that they were to eat, negotiated his 
way, without mishap, to the dining- 
room door He didn’t enter the room 
first, either. Perhaps his shoes had 
begun to pinch worse than ever and 
therefore his progress was retarded? 
Or, possibly, her ladyship walked a lit 
tle more quickly than her wont. Be that 
may, she reached the threshold 
and so was enabled to enter the 
room ahead of Alexander. 

If the latter noted this remissness, 
or want of manners, on her part, he 
cid not speak of it, or reprove her. Per- 
haps he was considering, more primar- 
ily, a tureen of steaming soup which 
refreshed his vision as he stepped into 
the noble banqueting-room. A servant 
had but removed the lid, and the mas- 
sive proportions of the bowl were re- 
ussuring. The lady did not intend to 
him, whatever dire plans and 
‘onspiracies were brewing in her brain. 

Pelton looked after the lady’s chair 
nd Alexander sauntered—with _ in- 
souciance—to his place. He couldn’t 
have done it better, if he had rehearsed 
for months. He didn’t seem over- 
whelmed at the sight of rare china and 
massive plate, though his eye did 
rove toward the soup. But even the 
impervious of men may display 

passing interest in soup, though they 
may regard their beautiful hostess as 
but a species of china doll. The lady 
noticed the glance and did not disap- 
prove. She beamed on Alexander. Even 
Pelton, she conciuded, would have to 
be impressed by that insouciance. 

And then, a sudden dread assailed 
her. All this was too good to last. Why 
had she not thought, in time, to have 
the soup cut out? Alexander looked 
slightly surprised when he saw Pelton 
serve her ladyship first. The lady imag- 
ined it was on the point of his tongue 
te expostulate, but, fortunately, before 
his brain had time to formulate 
an expression of protest, Pelton had 
placed the soup before Alexander. The 
iatter grasped the spoon. 

The lady shuddered. 
sipped norselessly. 

(To be 


as it 


first 


starve 


silver 


most 
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But Alexander 


Continued) 


To Please 


Continued trom page 10 


O get back to matters that are of 
more concern to the Cabinet it is 
admitted that pensions are bound to come 
in for serious consideration. Last ses 
sion a committee studied the pension 
problem for weeks and presented a re- 
port that was squelched in half an hour. 
It came up at an unfortunate moment. 
The Premier wanted to get away to 
England, the Governor-General’s spe- 
cial train was lying ready to take him 
to the Woodbine to see the King's Plate 
ran, the speaker had an engagement to 
co fishing and the private members had 
their indemnity checks in their pockets 
and could already hear the low sweet 
call of the cows in the pasture field. 
So the pension report was side-tracked 
It may be that as a consequence the 
families of a few wounded soldiers have 
had to practise something more than 
wartime thrift. But trifles such as that 
are never allowed to clog the actions 
of the truly great. Anyway Hon. 
Arthur Meighen in a recent speech an- 


nounced that another committee is to 
again consider the pension question. 
And this time there is hope that the 


— will not run jer such a compli- 

cation of adverse circumstances if it 
leak the voice of Donald Sutherland 
will be heard in the House—and many 
another voice besides. 

The alien within our gates will also 
be a fertile topic of consideration. It 
was promised last session that, if some- 
thing was not done, the returned sol- 
dier was liable to handle the alien per- 


sonally. The something was not done 
and the promise is being kept. And 
this with the majority of the soldiers 
still overseas. It is one of the most 
troublesome matters with which the 
Union Government has to deal. For 


own members, such as F. 
B. Carvell, have ere this lifted up their 
and moaned because the Aus 
trians and Germans were deprived of 
their votes. Shrieks of anguish 


some of its 


voices 


may 
he expected if an attempt is made to 
deprive them of their jobs. But the 
returned soldier appears to be making 
up his mind to that effect. And if he 


starts out to do it you can see political 
as well as_ physical troubles’ in 
front of the Government that tries to 
stop him. Nor can you expect any sane 
Government to further aggregate mat- 
ters by giving the enemy aliens back 
their votes. There is a new Federal 
Franchise Act coming down. It will 
replace the Wartimes Franchise Act. 
But information from well-advised 
quarters is to the effect that the anti- 
alien clauses in it will be strong enough 
to suit even the Ginger group and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier will have ample oppor- 
tunity to continue his remarks regard- 
ng the noble qualities of the Germans 


as a people. 
What About Reconstruction? 
LL the foregoing is in addition to 


“.% the reconstruction and repatriation 
work. That is the Government's excuse 
for continuing to live. What about 


these two greatest problems with which 
any young nation ever wrestled? Ave 
what?’ And again, what? Hon. J. A 
Calder has gone forth and spoken to a 
listening public. So have Hon. Sidney 
Mewburn and Hon. Arthur Meighen and 
Hon. Frank Carvell. Ar 
Hon. Wesley Rowell simply must speak 
once or twice a week. The children cry 
for him. And when you |} ( 
them all you go back and sit down and 
again ask yourself: “What?” That 
far as reconstruction is concerned. You 
finally conclude that re 


d of course 


lave heard 
IS aS 


‘onstruction is 
evolution under another name and that 
the country will just blunder back to a 
peace basis as best it may. The Gov- 
ernment might help a little by an early 
statement of its tariff policy. But how 
can it do that and keep all the promises 
it has made? 


UT it is different with repatriation. 
That has all been arranged for 
H. J. Daly is looking after that him- 
self. Who is H. J. Daly? He is a 
“find” of Hon. Gideon Robertson’s 
He is a Napoleon of industry and or- 
ganization—his press agents say so. He 
also owns and operates a departmental 
store in Ottawa. Incidentally he is a 
director of repatriation, and while he is 
not operating the store he will gently 
take three or four hundred thousand 
Canadian soldiers by the hands and 
lead them into the peaceful paths of 
civilian life. That looks like a large 
order for a small man. But Mr. Daly 
is not a small man except in a physical 
way. Also he keeps a most complete 
staff of press agents, any one of whom 
will tell you that repatriation is safe 
in the hands of H. J. Daly. They have 
told it to the Government. The Govern- 
ment believes it. It has heaved a great 
sigh of relief and exclaimed: “Thank 
heaven that problem is solved!” 


The New Napoleon 

7ES it was Hon. Gideon Robertson 
who discovered Mr. Daly. That is 
Gideon's lifework. When Sir Robert 
Borden went down to Welland he picked 
up a more or less obscure official of the 
Telegraphers’ Union and made him first 
a Senator and then Minister of Labor. 
You perhaps wondered what the object 
of it all was. You've kept on wonder- 
ing as you watched Gideon wrestling 
with statesmanship. But you know 
now that the clear-headed Borden was 
even at this early date solving the prob- 
lems of repatriation. He was discov- 
ering Gideon that Gideon might discover 


H. J. Daly 


Now be warned and don’t take the 
4 above list of activities as a schedule 
that Parliament will work to. It will 
vary of its own accord. Moreover, 
there are influences that will furnish 
other variations and even discords 
There are somewhere between 900 and 
9,000 orders-in-counci] that have been 
sorted out. Most of them go into the 
discard. But some of them come along 
to be transformed into regular laws. 
And when they do you'll hear Col. J. A. 
Currie and many another besides say 
things about that order-in-counci] 
machine that may start an argument. 
Then some one will get curious as to 
Victory bonds that were taxless but not 
commissionless. That will start W. J 
Kennedy of North Essex making re 
marks—and again others will join 
the conversation. Some day someone 
will mention daylight saving. That will 
bring Uncle Billy Smith to his feet. He 
will use a few well-placed words that 
will start a regular farmers’ tornado 

As a matter of fact almost anything 


may happen in this session except 
dissolution They've all resolved to 
carefully avoid going that far And if 


this Governmert has as much political 
brains as James Calder is said to carry 
under its hat it will encourage con 
versation on almost everything before 

gets to its real troubles, the tariff 
and the aliens. For a talked-out House 
is easier to handle 

How long will the session last? Well 
a Cabinet Minister figures it at four 
months. So you can throw in a couple 
more months for contingencies and hope 
that the rural members will be home 
in time to help in with the harvest. 
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Chocolate 
a food 


T is now universally admitted that 
chocolate is a food—a sustaining 
food. 


During the war millions of tons of 
chocolate were sent to the Front. 





Our Canadian soldiers early found 
that eating chocolate was not only 
pleasing to the taste, but restored 
vitality and gave renewed energy. 


Brigadier-General L. W. Waller of the 
U.S. Marines, referring to the food 
value of chocolate, said— 


“I never went into a campaign without 
chocola‘c. I always have a few cakes in my 
haversack when I go into action. Men fight 
like the devil on chocolate. Seasoned soldiers 
take it on the march with them.” 


It is a matter of actual scientific de- 
monstration that one pound of choco- 
late produces the same amount of 
body-building nutriment as six eggs, a 
pint of milk and one pound ot steak. 


As a ready, nourishing and sustaining 
food, chocolate is unequalled. 


Serve Chocolate as a Dessert. 


It is a Splendid Food. 


THE CONFECTIONERY AND CHOCOLATE INDUSTRIES 
OF CANADA 
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Spring Garden Planning 
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Grow More---Consume Less---This Year 


to combat famine as Hoover has 

pointed out, and it is just as im 
portant this year as in 1916, ’17 and 
18, for Canadians to continue their 
home garden production. Don’t think 
you can slacken off because the armis- 
tice was signed last November. Freight 
cars are scarce, ships are scarce, labor is 
scarce—therefore there will be a world 
shortage of food in 1919. 

There are two ways of augmenting 
the world’s food supply—by growing 
more food, and by using wisely and 
economically the food actually produced. 
Grow more—consume that will 
solve this year’s problem. 

Labor may be more plentiful for the 
harvesting, but for the spring we shall 
have to get along without the services 
of the vast army of Canadian farmers, 
and farmers’ sons, which we hope will 
be back from the battle-fields by August 
or September. 

As a result of the scarcity of labor, 
commercial gardeners must, of necessity, 
grow those things which require little 
hand labor. For this reason smaller 
vegetables will have to be grown in 
home gardens if our country is to be 
well supplied. 

For reasons of supply and demand, as 
well as those of the pocket-book, vege 
tables must largely take the place of 
meat in our diet this year. Many of us 
have enjoyed this limiting of the meat 
ration, and have profited in more ways 
than one. 

So, plan to have your garden this 
year, whether small or large. Raise 
only the tried things of known value 
and be sure to plant those things you 
and your family enjoy most. That gets 
the whole family interested, and 
tributes whatever burden may be in 
volved. Grow some favorite vegetable 
for each member, and then you'll notice 
that these vegetables are not so liable 
to suffer from neglect 


F's: is the only effective weapon 
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PLAN YOUR GARDEN 
INTELLIGENTLY 
By R Laird Bri Com 


. months of February and March 
are those when most Canadians who 
intend to have gardens during the pres 
ent year are studying the seed catalogs 
This is one of the best ways to get ir 

formation and if you discuss various 
types with your neighbor, and talk ove: 
your problems with him you will be able 
to make up your seed list and get your 
seeds early. Give the seedsman plenty 
of time to put up your order and in this 
way you will be running less danger of 
securing mixed or poor seeds. 

Plan your garden just as you would 
plan your business—intelligently. With 
a plan which is well worked out some 
little time ahead, your garden will be 
found to run much more smoothly thar 
if you left everything until the inspira 
tion of the final moment. In Canada 
many plants must be started in the 
greenhouse, hot-bed or window, if you 
are to have the earliest plants for the 
garden. The first requisite for good 
seed germination, aside from seed of 
good quality, is a good seedbed. This is 
obtained by mixing a soil that is fine, 
friable, and reasor.ably rich, a soil that 
will not pack hard when it is watered, 
and one that is not too loose and open, 
or that will dry out quickly. 

This type of soi] may be purchased 


fro:a the florist or it may be procurabie 
from some vacant lot, or woods, in your 
iocality. It should be composed of gar 
den svil, leaf mold and sand, well sifted 
anc mixed together. 

The method of sowing the seed wil! 
vary with the kind that is planted. Ver) 
often seed, such as celery, pansy and 
petunia, should be just barely covered 
with soil. A cigar-box or flower-pot is 
very useful for this purpose. The soi 
st.ould be free from sticks, stones and 
small clods of earth. Do not pack it 
hard. The seed may be sown broadcast 
or, as a rule, a better plan may be to 
make a shallow trench, depending on the 
size of the seed, and sow in rows 
Celery seed is frequently scattered over 
the top of the ground, or scattered ir 
trenches and pressed into the soil. A 
piece of tissue-paper may be placed over 
this and watered. Sometimes a damp 
cloth may be laid to good purpose on the 
soil, to keep it moist until the 
gorminates. 

The watering of the seed is import 
ant. The soil should be in the very best 
of condition when put into whatever box 
or pot is being used and where coarser 
seeds are used a fine rose on the water 
ing can should be used to distribute the 
water evenly without washing. 

Seeds that may be started in March 
for transplanting to hotbeds, are celery 
pansies, verbenas and lettuce, and any 
other slow germinating or slow growing 
seed varieties 


seec 


SWEET PEAS, EVER 
POPULAR 


By Scott I. Duthey 


fig Sweet Pea which 
will never lose its popularity with 
Canadians. It is a general favorite, 
both for the reason it is very easy ti 
grow, and also because when it has at 
tained its bloom many people 
that there is no flower which, 
and fragrancy, can excel it. 

There are two methods of handling 
Sweet Peas. One is to sow the seed ir 
pots in the greenhouse sometime during 
March—preferably the early part of the 
month—and after a hardening process 
set the plant out as soon as the weather 
becomes favorabie. The other is to sow 
directly into rows out of doors, just as 
soon as the ground can be worked 
Either method will give good results 
but where a green house or other accom 
modation for pots is available, experts 
assert that the former is to be preferred 

When starting indoers several seeds 
ure sown in a4in. pot. These are later 
thinned out to one plant, of course a} 
ways selecting the strongest. The soi 
used should not contain too much fertil 
izing value or the plant will respond 
with an undesirably heavy growth. The 
primary object to seek is to get a wel] 
established root with a minimum of top 
growth. These pots should be placed in 
a cool greenhouse or frame and the 
night temperature should never exceed 
50°. If sown early in March, about 
April 1 the hardening-off process car 
be started. It should be gradual] but 
thorough, and ought to take from three 
to four weeks, in order to be on the safe 
side. 

The trenches outside should be wel] 
prepared and it is not enough just to 
dig under a little manure. The soil the 
plants are to grow in must be lavishly 
rich; this is the big factor in the pro 
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Magic Bulton, 

THE UTILITY OF 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
has been so well estab- 
lished during the last 25 
years that more and more 


people are constantly 
using thern 














In this increasing 
popularity, THE 
PEN ‘WITH THE 
MAGIC BUT- 
TON holds a com- 
manding position. 
The recognized 
superiority of the 


“A.A.” 


Fountain Pens 
is due to the fact that it ren- 
ders never fa.ling response to 
the demands of long and con- 
stant usage. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 


Ask your dealer or write for 
illustrated catalogue 
and prices. 


Modern Pen Co. 


Established 1895 
170 Broadway, New York City 


A. R. MacDougall & 
Co., Limited 


Canadian Representatives 
468 King St. West 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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RENNIES | 


SEED ANNUAL 
1919 
CATALOGUE containing complete 


and interesiing information ou how 

to improve and increase your pro- 
ductions of both flowers aud vegetables 
This catalogue is superbly illustrated in 
colors and shows practica.ly ail the var- 
ieties of garden piauts which can be 
grown successfully 


Everyone With a Garden, 


whether large or sina!|. will find this book 
full of useful and practical gardening hints 
Let it help you make your garden a great 
success this year 

Expert advice is given on wha‘ to plant 
when to plant, and how to plant. und 

. various soil conditions Follow this ad- 
vice and your garden will be the envy cf 
your tellow gardeners 


Send fora free copy 
Jt will be mailed on request 
Wm. RENNIE Co.. Limited 
King and Market Sts. 
TORONTO 
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FoR BIGGER 
AND BETTER Crops 


STEELE, BRIGGS 


SEEDS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


STEELE,BRIGGS SEED CO. 


“CANADA'S GREATEST seed MOUSE 


TORONTO 


HAMILTON WENNIPEG 
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duction of Sweet Peas. The best way to 
prepare the ground is to dig trenches 2 
feet deep, placing the top soil at one side 
of the trench and the bottom soil at the 
other. Then place several inches of 
well-rotted manure in the bottom, and 
over this put about 6 in. of soil into 
which has been worked a quantity of 
bone meai—for example, about a 6 in. 
pot full to a row 25 ft. lone, and about 


twice the amount of lime as of bone 
meal. Then put in a few inches of 
manure and again the same soil mix 
ture. Leaf mold is also excellent for 
this purpose. 

Don’t set the plants too deep; in fact, 


the ball of earth around the roots should 
be practically flush with the ground. 
Always break the bottom of the ball of 
roots which has formed in the pot so as 
to give the roots a quick start. The 
plants should be watered immediately 
after planting, to settle the earth around 
the roots. 

The method of preparing the trench 
for direct sowing out of doors is exactly 
the same, only when filling the trench 
it may be finished about 4 in. from the 
level of the surrounding soil. The seeds 
can then be sown broadcast, but be care- 
ful to not sow too thickly; the resultant 
crowding would then prevent a healthy 
growth. The seeds may be covered to a 
depth of 2 in. to 4 in. Label each color 
and variety separately so that you will 
know the names of those you prefer 


And don’t neglect to thin out the young | 


plants to about 2 in. apart. For sup 
port good birch brush or 2 in. poultry 
wire is about the best thing procurable. 


KEEP I'v UP, SAYS HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY 
(REATER food production, through 

the growing of vegetables, was the 
greatest work undertaken by the Hor- 
ticultural Societies of the Province last 
year, according to Thos. D. Dockray, 
president of the Ontario Horticultural 
Society, who addressed the thirteenth 
annual convention of the society at its 
cpening session in Foresters’ Hall. 
Mr. Dockray went on to review the 
manner in which various branches of 
the society had encouraged gardening 
among the school children. In com- 
munities where there was a Horticul- 
tural Society, a large amount of suc- 
cess for greater production was assured 


Varieties of Vegetables Recom- 
mended For Home Garden 


Roots —Colossal, 

Wax-- Wart ve.., 

Golden Wax 

Bush Beans, Green—Extra Early Valentine 

Bole Beans, Green—Kentucky Wonder. 

Lima— Dwarf preferable except ir 
favored locations. 

Beets— Detroit, Eclipse, Egyptian 

Cabbages, Early—Wakefield, Copenhagen. 

Cabbage, Late—All Danish Ball or 
Holland 

Carrots—Chantenay, 

Cauliflower— World's 
ball 


Celery 


Aspa Palmetton 


Bush 


agus 
Beans, 
Pod, Prolific 


Beans 


Seasons, 


Danvers Half I 
Best, “Gilt 


ng 
Edge,”” Snow- 
Early—White Plume, Paris Golder 
Yellow 
Celery, Lat 


Corn, Sweet 


Giant Pascal 

Bantam, Crosby Stowe Ever 

Chicago White 

Perfect 

Eggpiant— New York 

Endive— Green Curled and 

Horse Radish Roots 

Kae Dwarf Ta Curled Se 

Kohl-Rabi— Vienna 

Lettu Leaf Grand Rapids, Black Seeded 

d Nonpareil 

Lettuce, Head Biz Boston, Hanson 

Montreal, Early Hackensac 

Onion— Red, Ye and White Globe 

i color or kind 

Parsnip H w Crown 
M Curled 


nas 


Cucumbers Pickling. 


Davis 


Spine 


and Black 
Batavian 


Beauty 


Purple 


»tch 


and 


Simpson, Selecte 


Guernesy 
Laxton, Marvel, Blue 


of Engla 


Champtor 





Swede, Canadian G 
Bloomsdale 
Sonuach Summer Seallop, Crooknec) 
Scuast Winter — Hubbard 
Chard-— Lucullus 
Tomatoes, Early—-Earliana, Bonny Best Joh 
Baer 
Tometoes 
Turnips 
Watermelons 
Canada 


Late 
Purpie 
Tom 


Stone 
Top. Erg 


Watson, Cole’s Early, Early 
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FAMOUS 
Health Resor 


2 Hours from Toronto 


PRESTON MINERAL SPRINGS is @ 
health and res with baths of 
creater remedial] value than the far-away 
springs of Belgium, France and other 
E pea intries. This is fully en 
sei by the analysis made by the late 
Prof. Croft, the celebrated Canadian 
emist, of the waters of the Hotel Kress 

n well which is 360 feet in depth. A 
s of these health-qgiving 


ea 


resort 


greats 





waters is given in our FREE booklet 
PHYSICIANS are no longer required t 
send their patients abroad for treat 
m TY most beneficial baths in 
existence can be taken at a saving of 
great exper and many weary miles of 
vel. 
D g. 8 Hogg. a resident phyis 


an, says 
I have seen persons come on stretchers 








= wheeled . and on crutches, ‘to away in a few weeks happy and free from disease, carrying 
— which supported them on their arrival. I advise a sojourn at the Preston Mineral Springs 
. —~ atment for any person suffering from rheumatism, gout, neurasthenia, gravel, kidney an‘ 
nervous troubles. It is an ideal surrounding for Couvalescents.” 
LET THE PRESTON MINERAL SPRINGS CURE YOU 
AMUSEMENTS—In the icin i numer places of interest that can be reach. 
by fast electric cars and motors, “ the u is the busy manufacturing city of Galt 
ften called th Manchester of Canada on act nt of 8 varied iron works ree miles east 
ward stands the town of Hes] tr, with ite great woollen mills Midway between Preston and Hes 
peler is ‘‘Idylwild a beautiful rust picnicking park, owned by the Grand River Electric Railway 
Three miles west of Preston, on the banks of the Grand River, are the Petrifying Springs, and six 
miles east of Preaton is Puslinch Lake, where sailing, boating and fishing await the pleasure-seeke! 
By mea f fast electric railwa a pleasant outing can be spent in the busy city of Kitchener and 
town of Waterloo, while trol mitings, in uptodate Pullman cars to Paris, Brantford and Por 
} ‘ 


erm Kailway 


ey 1 
Dover can be enjoyed via the Lake Erie & Nort 


Stay at Hotel Kress 


con venience at 


HOE Eee EEE EEE eee 





It has all modern hotel 


service cheerful well-lighted and 
heated rooms, “‘home-like’’ environmen 
cellent bath wide verandahs, agreeable 


to render H 
t 


hining 
abiding place 


surroundings all con 
ress a most agreeable 


for the invalid in search of health and the 
seeker of rest and pleasure. Hundreds of 
miles of best gravellei motor highw 
Hotel Kress throug 
ted “Garden of Canada 





Write manager of Hotel Kress for full 
particulars 
Rates from $17 a week up 
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The Old-time Painter Says: 


“Whether .I paint the home of a millionaire or the 
humblest cottage I always remember that they both meet 
the same kind of weather. I use 


MAPLE LEAF PAINT 


It Makes Good Because It’s Macc Good 











-the millionaire can’t buy better paint anywhere. 

—and the man who owns the humble cottage can't 
save money any surer way than with MAPLE LEAF. 

MAPLE LEAF PAINT is the eum total motor driven H 
adding machine ot paint progress when it comes to 
comparison with the old pot and paddle days | had to 
go through. 

For the “old man” with his shirt sleeves up and 
nothing to co on a Saturday afternoon—but a little job 
of painting—there’s nothing toit but MAPLE LEAF and 
follow the directions on the can Perhaps he won't 
need my services, but here's my advice to him: goto 
it strong wtth MAPLE LEAF and the eternal smile will 
become a permanent fixture on his lace—for every time he'll look 
at the job he'll say MAPLE LEAF for mine every time. 

The man with the MAPLE LEAF around his store 


buy paint from, look him up in your town. 
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Here is an illustration of 
how happily convenience, beauty 
and utility are blended in 


Globe “Werenicke 
BOOKCASES 
Ready reference to books is 


always desirable and here you have them 
alwavs within your reach 
@lobe-Wernicke Bookcases are an 
added ornament to the home and: an 
economizer of space aid are therefore extensively 
used where protection and convenience are de- 
sired and appreciated 
Write to-day for handsomely 
bound 54 page book No. 115 
illustrated in colors. You will 
receive the booklet by return 
mail along with name of your 
nearest dealer where you may 
see these bookcases on display. 


¢ Globe“Wirnicke Co Ltd. 
Pde - ONTARIO 











SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


ARE THE BEST 


For saie by All Leading Furniture 
Deaiers. 


“MACEY STYLE BOOK,” full of in- 
formation, free for the asking. 


[aie Forerure Mfnuracrunens 


WOODSTOCK ONTARIO. 

















a Automobile and Scientific Books 


Meter Car Gretlenting byV.W Page 50 50 
Motor Car Engines by VictorW. Page .35 
Motor Car Chassis by Victor W. Page .25 
Motor Car Tires by Wm. W.Scott .25 
Motor Car Magneto by V.W Page .35 
Motor Car Carburetors by VW. Page .35 
Motor Car Battery by VictorW. Page .35 
The Motorcycle Construction, Oper- 

ation, Care and Repair byC Shattuck .35 
Motor Car Operation by V.W.Page .50 
Motor Car Lighting by C.P. Shattuck .50 
Motor Truck Construction and Oper- 

ation, Maintenance, Repair and Care 1.00 
Gas Engine Troubles by !.B. Rathbun 1.25 
Handbook of Gas, Gasoline and Oil 

Engines by John B. Rathbun 1.25 
Automobile Ignition and Lighting, in- 

cluding Ford System 1.25 
FREDERICK D. GOODCHILD, - 7OR'o~.s 


“ TORONTO 
PUBLISRES 
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» Wish I Could 
Knit Dollars 


a) and right 
Vv You Can— 3n rent 
‘\ own home, too. War time pay 


rates guaranteed for three years 
knitting socks with \ 


The Auto-Knitter 


No experience essential, easily 
learnt. Sets on any table. Does the 
work of about twenty hand knit- 
ters. We want more workers as 
there is always a good demand for 
hosiery and woolen goods. 

If you will consider spending part 
of your time in a profitable, 
fascinating employment, send 
us 3c stamp for interesting fuil 
particulars. Address : 


Auto-Knitter Hosiery (Can.)Co., Ltd. 
Dept. 179 G, 607 Coilege St., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Best Seller 


“Three Times and Out” (Thomas 
Allen) Mrs. McClung tells the story 
of Private Simmons of the 7th Battalion, 
ist Division, of the Canadian Expedition- 
ary Force, from his capture on the 24th 
April, 1915, to his escape from Germany 
in August, 1916. 

To the wounded prisoners the rough 
treatment as they were taken through 
Belgium to the prison camp at Giessen 
made the journey a nightmare of horror. 
But Pte. Simmons does not dwell on his 
own sufferings; it is the rough treat- 
ment meted out to his fellow prisoners, 
whose plight was often worse than his, 
that fills him with pity and dismay. The 
guards seem to delight in every device 
calculated to add to the discomfort of 
their unfortunate captives and to 
eventually break their spirit. That is 
the whole idea: the poor, underfed, over- 
worked bodies are belabored and broken 
in a desire to reach the unquenchable 
spirit. Having witnessed the torturing 
of some Russians who showed rebellion 
at being forced to work on farms for 
long hours without sufficient food, and 
having seen those same men return to 
work with vacant faces and tottering 
feet, spent in mind and body, Simmons is 
more than ever determined to escape. 

Twice he makes the attempt, only to 
be recaptured and subjected to further 
vindictiveness for his temerity. 

To those who have read “The Escape 
of a Princess Pat.,” by George Pearson, 
Mrs. McClung’s account of Private Sim- 
mons’ adventure with Sergeant Ed- 
wardes, during the third and successful 
attempt to escape, will come as a “Twice 
Told Tale,” but for all who may take 
a legal delight in testing the truth of an 
adventurous tale by comparing the ac- 
counts of the different participants in 
the same adventure there is here a dis- 
tinct opportunity. 


Record of New Books 
FICTION 
The Tin Soldier. Temple Bailey. (Copp, 
Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto, $1.50). The 
story is the answer to the question— 
should a promise to the dead stand be- 
tween a man and his patriotism at the 
time of his country’s need? 
Minniglen. Agnes & Egerton Castle. 
(Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
$1.50). Tells of the complicated love 
affair of a spirited English society 
girl and the young laird of Minniglen 
The Man Nobody Knew. Holworthy 
Hall. (McClelland & Stewart, Tor- 
onto, $1.50). Tells of a man to whom 
modern surgery gave a new face, the 
old one being almost carried away by 
shrapnel. He returns home as a 
stranger and begins a new life which 
leads to unusual complications and 
finally to a satisfactory conclusion. 
The Curious Quest. E. Philips Oppen- 
heim. (McClelland & Stewart, Tor- 
onto, $1.50). An unusual plot of 
which the scenes are laid in London 
before the war. It tells of the adven- 
tures of Mr. Ernest Bliss, a young 
millionaire who makes a bet that he 
can start out with a five-pound note 
and live for a year on what he can 


earn. 
The Roll-Call. Arnold Bennett. (Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart, Toronto, $1.50). 


Tells of George Cannon’s rise from 
obscurity to fame, of his marriage to 
a strange girl and of another girl 
whose existence leads to complica- 
tions. 

Shops and Houses. Frank Swinnerton 
(McClelland & Stewart, Toronto, 
$1.50). A humorous picture of small- 
town snobbishness, telling of modern 
life in an English suburban town. 

Dr, Paul. Ethel Penman Hope. (Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart, Toronto, $1.50). 

The romance of a young physician 
and his former fiancée who, unknown 
to him, becomes his housekeeper. The 


tangle is finally straightened out to 
everyone's satisfaction and the story 
brought to a doubly happy conclusion. 


Kiddies. J.J. Bell. (Copp, Clark Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, $1.50). The many 
friends of “‘Wee MacGreegor,” will en- 


joy this story, 
around that 


which is written mainly 
interesting character. 


The Common Cause. Samuel! H. Adams. 
(Thomas Allen, Toronto, $1.40). A 
story of easy-going Americanism 


slowly waking to the force and danger 
of pro-German intrigue. 

Sinister House eland Hall. (Thomas 
Allen, Toronto, $1.50). A mystery 
story, telling of a man and woman 
passionately in love, but haunted by 
the sinister spirit of the man’s former 
wife, that broods over the old house 
by the river. 

The Apartment Next Door. 
ston. (Thomas Allen, Toronto, 
$1.50). A story of German con- 
spiracy in the United States, telling 
of their audacious plans of destruction 
and the ingenious ways in which they 
were thwarted. 

Who Cares? Cosmo Hamilton. 
(Thomas Allen, Toronto, $1.50). 
story of adolescence, telling of the 
adventures of a boy and girl flung 
suddeniy upon their own resources, 
buying their own experiences and 
coming through it all unscathed. 

Buck. Being some Account of his Rise 
in the Great City of Chicago. Charles 
D. Stewart. (Thomas Allen, Tor- 
onto, $1.60). Tells of a hustling, big- 
hearted son of the Middle West, who 
comes to Chicago from his Indiana 
University with nothing but the 


Wm. John- 


knack of making friends everywhere | 


and of lighting always on his feet. 
The Solitary House. E. R. Punshon. 
(Oxford University Press, Toronto, 


$1.50). An exciting story of crime, 
mystery and romance, for which the 
deserted house in the gloomy wocds 
forms a suitable setting. 


Java Head. Joseph Hergesheimer. 
(Oxford University Press, Toronto, 
$1.50. An unusual and intriguing 


story which has already scored a big 
success. 

The White Rook. 
(Oxford University Press, Toronto, 
$1.35). Tells of a beautiful woman 
married to a distinguished but dis- 
agreeable man very much her senior, 
whose sudden death creates a sensa- 
tion and a mystery. There is also a 
besieged fortress (Indian), an over- 
bearing peer, and a mysterious China- 
man to contribute to the excitement 
of the story. 

Voon of Israel. H. Rider Haggard. 
(William Briggs, Toronto, $1.50). A 
book giving a colorful picture of life 
in ancient Egypt as it was known to 
the wealthy and high-born. The love 
interest of the tale is furnished by its 
heroine, a Hebrew lady named 
Merapi, Moon of Israel. 

The Texan. James B. 
(William Briggs, Toronto, 
story of the cattle 
mountains—of 
brave women. : 

Sir Isumbras at the Ford. D. K. Broster. 

sriggs, Toronto, $1.25). A 
romance which includes a description 
of the expedition which, in 1795—as 
in 1914—left Southampton to fight 
in France. 

Fast As the Wind. 
Briggs, Toronto, 


Hendryx. 
$1.25). A 
country and the 
red-blooded men and 


Nat Gould. (William 

$1.50). A story of 
horses and racing, in which the mys- 
tery of a past crime and a prison 
escape are interwoven to make an ex- 
citing narrative. 

Blue Aloes. Cynthia Stockley. (Wil- 
liam Briggs, Toronto, $1.50). A book 
conveying the fierce charm of Africa 
that Africa which forms such a 
spacious background for the drama of 
big deeds. 

That’s Me All Over, Mable. FE. Streeter. 

(William Briggs, Toronto, 75c). Here 

we have Biil’s final letters from camp 

and transport which form a suitable 
sequel to “Dere Mable.” 


Mention MacLean’s Magazine—It will identify you. 
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SEND 25* FOR 
FIVE SAMPLES 
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Put Yourself 
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Better Job 


with these 











O matter what kind of work you 


N are doing, there’s a better job 
with bigger pay waiting for you 


if you will prepare yourself to fill it. 
You get paid for what you do, and 
that depends on what you know; 
learn more and you will earn more. 


Get in the Big Pay Class 


You will get everything needed to put 
youinthe big pay class from these 
great pay-raising books. They are 
written in plain everyday English by 
some of the world’s greatest experts 
in each line, and we give a year’s con 
sultation service FREE with each set 
Thousands of men have used these 
great books and are earning more 
































Hundreds are doing it every day. Youcand 
it too. Pick out the bo« ke th t suit your own 
work best and mail the coupon for free ex 
amination today. See the free offer below, 
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“tats Go” 





Under all weather and road conditions, the Overland Model 90 has 
won its present high reputation as a car that is easy to start, easy to 
run, and economical to maintain. This reputation is founded on 
ten years of constant effort to merit the appreciation of the public. 
The Overland car today is more deserving than ever of that prestige 


which has grown from the enthusiasm of thousands of owners. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND LIMITED 
illys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial W agen: 
Head Office and Works, West ‘Toronto, Ontario 


Branches: Montreal, Winnipeg, and Regina 





Model 90 Touring, $1360; Model 85-4 Touring $1495 Model 88-4 Touring, $2575; Willys-Six, $2425 f.0.b. West Teronto 
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THE “LIFT UP” 





THE SUPPORT YOU NEED JUST 
WHERE YOU NEED IT 


Alf'the latest styles 
If your dealer canr 
for catalogue and! 


t supp 1, write us direct 


easuring f ro 
Representatices Wanted 
BIAS CORSETS, LIMITED 


41 Britain St., Toronto 




















HORTHAND Is Your Opportunity! | 


Thousands of succesaful men and women ow 
shorthand. Beginners are paid $20 to $258 ous 
> ‘ew ND expert -horthand by the new way 
within & few months for free sample 


Sharwell Shorthand School, 16 John St., Nutley, NJ. 


[)ALLREAL LACE 0 


“Lace made by Deft Hands Across the Sea” 


If You Love 
Beautiful Things 


j Women who delight 
in beautiful needlework 
will find our catalogue 
rich in suggestions for 
the sewing months just 

ahead. 
Delightfully dainty 
are the beautiful Hand 
Made Laces featured in 
our free catalogue. The 
wonderfyl patterns are 
the handiwork of Irish, 
French and Italian wo- 
men, whose deft fingers 
have contributed ex- 
quisite Lace fashioned 
from a specially pre- 
pared thread. They tub 
beautifully; outwear 
machine made lace; are 
inexpensive and most 
| cconomical, 

Equally attractive are 
the Megligees of lovely 
individuality in Crepes, 
Silks, and DALL’S 

REAL HAND MADE 

} LACE, which we make 


"Tit te hed 
taurht by mail 









for those women who 
prefer the finished 
garment. 

If wou love heautiful 
things, we would = like to 
send vou our catalogue 
Mey we? 








FREE CATALOGUE 
DALL REAL LACE CO. 
802 Granville Street, 
Vancouver, B.C 
Gentlemen: You may send your 
free catalogue. 
Name 


Address 
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The Color 


YHEN we think of color as a 
means of expressing an idea—ex- 
hilaration, restfulness, warmth, 

coolness, irritation, we begin to see the 
wonderful possibilities of creating an 
atmosphere in our homes by a carefully 
thought out scheme of decoration. 

seginning with the primary colors, 
yellow, biue and red, and shading out to 
all their various tones and combinations, 
every color tone has a distinct “temper- 
amental” quality of its own, 

Yellow is more than any other color, 
like the sun or artificial light, and just 

as light brings cheer into a darkened 
room, so yellow entering into any color 
scheme introduces a feeling of light, 
cheer, buoyancy and life. It is there 
fore especially good for poorly lighted 
rooms or rooms with a northern ex- 
posure. This does not mean that a per- 
fectly full, intense, brilliant yellow 
should be used, but a color tone in which 
yellow is the dominating element. Buff, 
cream, lemon, ecru and even some shades 
of fawn come under this head, but be- 
ware of mustard shades. In paints and 
other finishes most colors go on darker 
and stronger than they appear in the 
sample, the exception being the light 
shades of fawn. 

Blue is a non-aggressive color usually 
cool ard restful and varying in its dif- 
ferent shades from the blue of the sky 
on the lake on a summer day to the 
cold blue of ice or the sky on a winter 
night. It is an excellent antidote to tone 
dowr the vivid yellows and reds, and 
may be used in combination with these, 
especially with yellow, for example a 
soft blue wall-paper with light oak 
woodwork. Such a combination as these, 
when it is good, is what artists call a 
harmony of contrast. In using blue for 
a bedroom it may verge on the “baby 
blues.” For a living-room or dining- 
room look for soft or old blues or those 
with a shade of gray or green. 

Red is a masterful color, suggesting 
either warmth or irritation. It also, 
because it seems to reach one’s con- 
sciousness more quickly than blue, 
makes the walls appear nearer, or 

makes the room look smaller. The skil- 
ful use of red brings out a quality of 
warmth and hospitality especially de- 
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Idea in Home Decoration 


sirable in a cold north room, but if you 
desire much red in a room use a gray or 
white, even a dul! gold wall, and put the 
red in the rug, curtains, or furniture 
coverings. The same may be said of 
rose which is beautiful for draperies or 
coverings with gray or white walls, but 
too strong for a whole room. 


REEN is not only yellow and blue 
combined, but light and coolness, 
cheer and repose. It is a colur both 


restful to the eyes and soothing to the 
nerves, and as some of the modern soft 
tapestry papers show in their blur of 
gray-green foliage with touches of yel- 
low, brown, blue, gold or pink, it can be 
used with a wide variety of colors. Red 
and green, however, are extremely diffi- 
cult to use together. 

Orange, a combination of red and yel- 
low, is an extremely difficult color to 
live with, as it arouses all the qualities 
of light, heat, cheer, irritation and 
vitality, destroying anything restful un- 
less it is well toned down by counter- 
balancing colors and used on small 
areas; its accessory hues run into bright 
browns, red buffs and many wood colors. 
In combining any of the bright, aggres- 
sive colors with the dull or neutral tones, 
it is well to remember that in a dull- 
colored room a few bright notes give 
character, but in a strongly colored 
room, a few dull notes would be lost. 

Purple, a product of red and blue can- 
not be said to express the combined 
qualities of these two colors. It has 
always been used with a mystic signifi- 
cance by the church and suggests 
mourning, shade and dignity. In Poe’s 
poem, “The Raven,” where the bird of 
ill-omen comes to haunt him with mem- 
ories of Lenore, the repeated mention 
of “the curtain’s violet lining with the 
lamplight gloating o’er” is not the 
least effective of the influences that go 
to create the general melancholy atmos- 
phere of the room. Purple in its vary- 
ing shades of violet, mauve, “London 
smoke,” “elephant’s breath,” etc., is too 
depressing to be used extensively in 
home decoration. Its only place would 


be in draperies and coverings in a very 
parlor. 


formal 


A COLOR scheme doesn’t mean hav 
‘ ing a room done entirely in one 
color, even in varying shades of one 
color—a decoration of this kind would 
be likely to be both monotonous and un 
interesting, but a color scheme does re 
quire that the room shall be “keyed” to 
a certain color, any other colors that are 
ntroduced being subordinated to this 
keyed idea. The home decorator who 
can use the unexpected or accidenta 
color idea at the right time and place 
can add infinitely to the charm and in 
terest of a room. These accidental note- 
will be brought out best in little touches 
in furniture coverings, rugs, curtains or 
in wall paper borders. 

Because the walls of a room make the 
background for furniture, pictures, even 
for people, they must be kept quiet in 
both color tone and pattern. It is a 
fundamental and final principle that 
“backgrounds must be intense in 
color than objects which are to be ef 
fectively shown on them,” and anyone 
knows the distracting effect of showy 
patterns. There are certain wall-paper 
designs and patterns too which are actu 
ally disturbing in themselves. I have in 
mind a paper in a bedroom showing on 
every square foot of wall space a little 
brown jungle of bulrushes, half-hiding 
the figure of aman pointing a gun. It was 
enough to quite spoil the sleep of a sensi 
tive soul. More common and almost 
equally tiring are the large floral de 
signs that might give the impression of 
bunches of roses being thrown at one 


| 
ess 


from every direction. On a very fine 
quality of paper for a living-room or 
den I have seen the picture of a 
smouldering grate with a red parrot 
perched above it and the whole half 
blurred with smoke fumes. The con 
trasting grey and red colors might have 
been used very well if say the walls 
had been gray with touches of red in 


hangings and coverings, but the whole 
picture repeated monotonously all over 
the walls was most distressing. The 
smoky fumes seemed to give the room 
« stuffy, suffocating air and there are 
times when no one wants to be sur- 
rounded by a few scores of parrots. It 
is a pretty safe rule that the less pattern 
we have on a wall the better, and where 








One of the beauties of the style of home decorating popular to-day is the appreciation 
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of the charm of a restful background 


pattern is used as in a border or panel- 
ing, the conventional de signs are usually 
etter than even a simple floral pattern. 


The tapestry papers where a mass of 
foliage is woven into a soft blur in debi 
‘ate or rather neutral tints, are of 
ourse, exceptions to this rule. 
Another law to be considered in a 


lecorative scheme is. to 


keep the 


iarkest colors nearest the floor, working 
ip to the lighter tones in the ceiling. 
This is natural and_ reasonable, 


since the sky is 
away hills, and the 
surrounding 
norizon., 

It is not enough, in decorating a home, 
to think of each room separately. The 
house should be thought of ys whole 
vith regard to the vistas we may get 
from one room to another. It is not 
necessary to have all the wall papers 
natch, or even be the same in tone, but 
all must be considered together. Either 
harmony or contrast may be attractive 
out an unrelated treatment of rooms 
that naturally group themselves to- 
gether is almost as jarring as if the two 
treatments were used in the one room. 
{f a house is very small keep it as much 
n one tone as possible, even with one 


lighter than the far- 
hills lighter than the 
country farther below the 


paper all over the lower floor. Variety 
‘an be had in different draperies and 
furniture. 
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Te make your home your own, ex- 
pressing your own individual idea 
of beauty and fitness, you must work out 
your own plan of decoration. Some 
combinations that may be used with an 
endless number of variations are: Soft 
brown walls, darker brown rug, buff or 
tan ceiling with touches of yellow and 
old blue in hangings and coverings; 
gray-green or bronze-green for a room 
of warm or cool exposure, with bits of 
mulberry or yellow in borders and 
hangings; gray walls with a warm red 
in curtains and rugs; blue-gray walls 
with silver and peacock blue and per- 
haps a little pale yellow in hangings and 
rugs; gray (or ivory for a bedroom) 
with old rose; soft Dutch blue or gray- 
blue walls with light oak woodwork, a 
treatment that is particularly good in 
a room with a buff brick fireplace. The 
new tapestry papers can be had in 
many combinations of color blurred to- 
gether and softened by some neutral 
tone so that no one color intrudes, but 
that the whole is keyed to some shade of 
tan, ecru, fawn, soft blue. blue-cray, 
gray-green or one of the many shades of 
brown: and in these papers we always 
find some touch of brightening color— 
pink, rose, yellow, even peacock blue, or 
red, which gives a cue to introducing a 
live touch of color in hangings, rugs and 
furniture coverings. 


The Demobilization of the Woman Army 


By LOUISA W. 


Author of “Tanda,” 
“Mrs. 


HE more I study the title of my 

article, the longer I think about 

it, the more certain I am that ina 
neasure it is incorrect. 


The woman’s army cannot be de- 
nobilized. It is a working army, an 
army of qualified labor, and essential. 


It is essential to the continuance of the 


world’s trade, it is necessary to the 
ouilding up of new enterprises. 

No; it cannot be demobilization as a 
tighting force is demobilized, but it can 


ne remodelling, readjustment to new 
spheres and conditions of work, that is 
‘ertainly the truer sense of my subject. 

We women assumed work—our re- 
ward or our punishment, which you will, 
s that we continue, continue indefinite- 
y, not “three years or the duration,’ 
but for all time. Not we alone, but our 
jaughters and our daughters’ daughters. 

How to make this alteration and do 
this remodelling, that is the question 
and a vital question of the moment. 

There are ten million widows, mothers 
snd children—dependents on the pen- 
sion list of Great Britain. There are, 
roughly, five million women workers; 
there are, also roughly, over a million 
who have taken men’s places and are 
‘ompetent in men’s jobs. There are 
about half a million of these women 
who, until war, never worked before for 
money, and who now say never again 
‘an they return to the accepted depend- 
ent life of women, even where no neces- 
sity arises for earning a_ livelihood. 
And there is, as I understand it, a six 
nillion woman vote in England, there is 
proportionately as large a woman vote 
n Canada, in Australia, in New Zea- 
and. 

I only quote figures from the Old 

euntry because they are the largest for 
the moment. There are the women 
workers of Canada, of Australia, of 
South Africa, of India, of America and 
f France. 

What about it? What about what? I 
hear the question. What about the 
‘eturn of the women from war to peace 
-onditions? What about her readjust- 
nent and her reconstruction? 

There is an organization already, to a 
‘ertain extent, in being for the readjust 
nent of the boys, apart from the homes 
ind such like for those blind and dis- 
abled. So far I have only heard of the 
“assification by the Old Country Gov- 
‘rnment of the women who wish to con- 
tinue working, who must continue, and 
‘he woman who does not want to con- 
tinue. The last named may think so now 
when she is still living in the grime and 
just cast up by war, but when peace ts 


“Sayonara,” 


PEAT 
“The White Feather,” 


Private Peat.” 


ratified, when compelling labor ceases, 
when she is met with that peculiar 

‘lost” feeling of nothing to do, I doubt 
if any woman who has had four years of 
fullness, can go back to a morning of 
desultory house-keeping, an afternoon 
of social calls, a tennis party, a bridge 
tea and a conversazione! 


| THINK there are four main troubles 

in the organizing of women workers. 
First, there is our own inaction. We 
are afraid to make a definite onward 
move. We fear to test our own initi- 
ative. Whether four years of war and 
four years of responsibility borne alone 
will have eliminated this fear and firmly 
solidified our initiative, remains to be 
seen. 

Second, we, that is the majority of 
young girls, are too fond of a “good 
time.” It is quite possible to work and 
have a good time, more, it is possible to 
work and have a better time. Work does 
not interfere with recreatiun. All play 
and no work is as bad as all work and 
no play. 

Third, mothers are to blame largely in 
placing difficulties in the way of work 
organization. Mothers want to shelter 
their girls. Very rightly, to a certain 
extent, but—remember your daughter 
is not owned by you. She is a living, 
sentient, thinking being. She and she 
only can work out her own salvation, 
she and she only is responsible to the 
Divine Mind for that Inner Mind which 
is she. You have nothing to do with it, 
hard though it may seem. Mothers 
“don’t” too much. They order and de- 

vise and plan and bias. Let the girl 
develop alone. Help her if you and she 
think you can. Why should she not 
choose a career as does her brother? 

What is William going to be?” 
“What is Edna going to do?” 

See, the difference in the questions. 
William is to make something of him- 
self, to develop and expand, to be. Edna 
—why Edna has to put in her time 
scmehow till she marries, if she does— 
f she does not—oh, well— 

So, will a profe ession, will work inter- 
{ere with marriage? No, not after four 
years of war and a world jolted more 
into common sense. Work fits 
a girl all the better for marriage; it 
teaches her to companion her husband. 
Let her keep her work up when her 
children are coming and after her chil- 
aren are come, it teaches her how to 
companion her children. No comic 
paper ever printed a silly joke of a busi- 
ness girl bride purchasing a ten pound 


or less 
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What the War Has [ 
Taught Us About Corsets 


EVER 


ares 
<f 


in the world’s binleee 
has any one article of cloth- 
ing been so _ prominently 
brought before the world as an 
economic force, as has the corset 
by the part it played in the Great 
War. 








It was demonstrated to the Gov- 
ernments of Europe in the early 
stages of the conflict that women 
could not stand the burden of their 
unaccustomed duties unless they 
were properly corseted 


Thousands broke down under the 
strain of the new work and pro- 
duction suffered. When these same 
women were put into proper cor- 
sets, sickness decreased and in 
many instances production was 
practicaily doubled 





From then on, corsets were recog- & 
nized as an essential in war work. 








The Original Front-Lacing\ Corsets 
were privileged to contribute, ina 3 
large way, to the important duty 


of preserving the health and ef- 
ficiency of Canadian womanhood. jj 


Daily it was demonstrated that the | | 


correctly corseted woman was cap- |] 
able of greater and more sustained J 
effort than her uncorseted or poorly | 
corseted sister. The hygienic i 
body support of a correctly de- | 
signed and fitted corset kept thou- | 


sands of willing workers well and 
sustained that splendid woman 
power that was one of the greatest | i} 
forces contributing to the con- 
clusion of a successful peace. 


Bice” ie 


Not only has the war taught every 
thinking woman the value of cor- 
rect corseting; it has taught her 
the wisdom of buying only corsets 
that are hygienically correct; it 
has taught her to be fitted care- 
fully and to adjust her corset each 
time it is worn so she may realize 
its full benefit and service 


SS 


Gossard Corsets are the complete 
expression of modern corsetry. If 
possible, the new Spring and Sum- 
mer corsets are superior te those 
of the past season which were 
generally acknowledged to be with- 
out equal in meeting the needs of 
active womanhood from the stand- 
point of comfort, hygiene and a 
style ip! 


& : ’ eS, 


The Canadian H. W. Gossard Co. Limited 


LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE CORSETS 
284-286 West King Street, TORONTO 
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Made in the United States'and cco? Worn with Health and Com- 
Canada Meee he fort by Women_the World Over 
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Stands Supreme as 
the Aristocrat of the 
Phonograph World 


THE CECILIAN 
CONCERTPHONE 


“THE CHOIR INVISIBLE” 


Choose any record you may desire, 
regardless of make and the concert- 
phone will play it bringing out its 
finest tonal qualities. 

THERE ARE NO CONNECTIONS OR ATTACHMENTS TO 
CHANGE WHEN PLAYING THE DIFFERENT RECORDS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue with Prices and Terms 


The Cecilian Company, Limited 


247 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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Spring Fashion Forecast 
For Canadian Women 


Before you decide upon your Spring Clothes, 
you should consult the SPRING FASHION 
NUMBER of the CANADIAN HOME 
JOURNAL. 


The ending of the War has caused many changes in Woman’s 
Styles. The severe lines have given way to those more be- 
coming to Peace times. Months of time have been spent ob- 
taining information concerning models, colors, fabrics and de- 
signs that will be becoming and at the same time up-to-date 
for Canadian Women. 





The results are shown in our SPRING FASHION NUMBER, 
making it the most attractive issue to Women of any magazine 
ever published in Canada. We do not depend upon Fashions 
alone, to make the CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL a valuable 
magazine for our Women. There are hundreds of other good 
things in our March Number. 


Readers of MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. will be sent a sample 


copy upon req uest. 





CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL 


71 Richmond Street West TORONTO, ONT, 
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roast for two people, “because mother 
bought that.” The business girl has a 
trained mind, an expert brain which can 
be switched in its activity from the 
things of the store, the office or the 
studio, to the home and do things by the 
rule of qualified commonsense. 

Someone long ago evolved the 
taken idea that man’s brain 
superior to ours. It is not, it is 1 
different. The reason of this mistake 
was because men have accomplished 
more. Let the question pass—do they? 

In new things, if a man accomplishes 
more, it is because man is willing to try 
what he has never seen before. The 
chief reason why he tries new things, 
sometimes with success, sometimes with- 
out, is this—THERE IS NO ONE TO 
JEER OR LAUGH AT HIS FAIL 
URES. On the other hand woman 
undertaking a new enterprise has had 
to handle the task, plus combatting the 
probable ridicule of the male onlooker. 
Four and a half years of war wil] have 
eliminated ridicule. Only the deliber- 
ate slacker will dare, and his attempts 
at his own publicity will not be of long 
lasting in the company of the men who 
were “there.” 


mis- 
was 
only 


The army of women workers has 
merely to be changed from an army of 
war rating to one of peace Each 


woman who has worked for the freeing 
cof the world, must continue in the work 
tc keep it free. 


We women are on Our own merits now. 

in England, as I have said, there are 
some six million women voters, women 
can sit in the House of Commons, which 
is the prime ruling centre, a bill is being 
passed opening al! professions to women. 
No longer can we have the excuse that 
men held us out of the better profes- 
sions. They did, but that day is done. 
Uranus is in the ascendant, the star of 
woman—-the woman-age is here—are we 
worthy? 

We have to find new work—the world 
is our field. We must go out and look 
for ourselves. For generations we have 
seen things which we wanted 
men to get them for us. It was never 


and urged 





satisfactory. If we do not accomplish 
for ourselves. we will never have the 
best things of life. 

The world is woman's working field 


every profession is open, every career 
Parents give the girls 
equal chances with the bovs. properties 
must be willed fairly. All this is good, 


possible. must 


but before a near approach to satisfac 
tion is attained one very particular read 
justment has to be made. The married 
woman, who is housekeeper, mother, and 
wife must be salaried also. She must be 
recompensed, not in cash for wifehood 
or motherhood—love can only repay the 
agonies and joys of both, but for the 
manual labor, the mental effort attend 


ant on those. The successful home 
maker has as great right to a separate 
payment as has the successful steno 


grapher. Because the man receives the 
pay envelope is no reason why the money 
should be all his. The ,vod and capable 
wife of a successful man earns as great 
2 part of that salary or that income as 
joes the man himself. The half is hers 
hers to do with as she likes—pay her 
share from it into the common ex 
chequer of living and spend her pocket 
money as she see fit. 
"T’HESE things are the years, for 
the immediate need prompt actior 
will avert many a disaster, avoid many 
a tragedy. “Back to the land” is a cry 
doubly of moment now, and “back to the 
land” will appeal to many of the 
demobilizing woman army. There are 
vast tracts of unbroken country, teen 
ing with richness, in Canada, Australia, 
Africa; there are hungry multitudes to 
fed, there are scores of qualified, effi 
women, young, muscular. trained 
to the last point of physical fitness ir 
over four years of war; full of endur 
ince, full of ambition—who of Canada’s 
women is going to be first to establis} 
1 woman’s farm? A woman, or womer 
of means, or a women’s club, to acquire 
property—a half dozen trained womer 
farmers, a few foresters, a few tractor 
drivers, a veterinary, an electrician, a 
plumber. a few carpenters—they are al! 
to be had—working thereon, and then a 
profit to be shared. 
The matter after all 
The land is there, the market is assured, 
the women eager to help their fellow 
women, ull that ren the. estab 


lishment of a deputy, a someone who 


in 


be 


cient 


bo oe 
seems simple 


ains is 


can intercede between the parties, ap 
proach the right women workers, ar 
range the details of finance, fix business 
matters with speed and acumen, and 
bring to the returning women soldiers 
of industry a story of hard work ’tis 
true, but one also of broad acres, swell 


health, energy. vital 
1 


ng wheat lands, 


Candy a Wholesome Food 


NE of the extravagances which the 
food economist has always held be- 
fore us is our wasteful tendency to 
spend a large share of our food money 


on sugar and sweet stuffs instead of 
upon plainer and supposedly more 
wholesome articles in the diet list. In 


reality however, roughly speaking, a 
pound of sugar has about the same 
number of calories or heat units as a 
pound of wheat flour, a pound of fresh 
meat or a pound of rice, and within the 
limits of its ready digestibility—tthat is 
up to one-quarter of a pound a day—is 


more quickly absorbed and cleanly 
burned than any of them. And it is no 
mere whim or blind self-indulgence 


which has sent up our sugar consump- 
tion from a few pounds to nearly eighty 
pounds per capita per annum, but a 
sound appreciation of a valuable food 
to increase our national horse-power. 
Dr. Hutchison says: “It is interest- 
ing to note that the English give sugar 
to their blood horses in order to sus- 
tain them in their tests. To Swiss 
guides and Arctic explorers too, the 
value of such a saccharine food as 
chocolate has long been familiar. It was 
not until the year 1893, however, that 
Mosso first put the value of sugar as 
a muscle food to the test of experiment. 
He was able to show that sugar has a 
notable effect in lessening muscular 
fatigue, and that its effects are rapidly 
exerted. This is very clear when we 
remember that the starch we take in 
such foods as bread, potatoes, cereals, 
etc., must be changed to sugar by the 
digestive system before it can be as- 
similated or used for body fuel. 


It will identify you. 


ty, happiness, hope. harmony and a 
complishment. 

The child’s craving for sugar is a 
natural appetite. Children can as 
similate more sugar than adults be 


cause of their relatively active muscular 
energy and relatively large body surface 
for losing heat in proportion to their size 
They do not as a rule care for fat meat 
and prefer sweets as a natural sub 
stitute. Good, wholesome candy, made 
from pure materials and free from in 
jurious colorings and flavorings, is ons 
of the most useful as well as the most 
attractive forms in which sugar can b 
given. Most candies contain large 
quantities of cane sugar with frequent 
ly some fats such as butter, nuts and 
fruits, corn syrup, starch and choco 
late. All of these elements are useful! 
foods. The danger of candy injuring 
the teeth is overcome by proper clean 
ing of the teeth, a necessary safeguar 
under any condition. The lack of suga: 
is more likely to injure a child’s teeth 
through poor nutrition.” 

The following recipes will be found 
most practical for home-made candy: 


Soft Cream Candy 
cups sugar 
3 cup milk or thin cream 
tablespoons butter 
teaspoon vanilla. 


Stir sugar and milk over the fire 
until the sugar is dissolved, then boil 
without stirring for eight minutes. Add 
the butter and boii to the soft ball stage 
or until a little of the mixture dropped 
into cold water will roll into a soft 
ball between the fingers. Remove from 
the fire, add flavoring and beat until 
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How the 
Barnet 


Guards 
Health 


‘6 Ht, if I only could know how my little 

ones get sick,” exclaims the mother. “I 
choose their food with the greatest care.” But 
the doctor reminds her that choice is not every- 
thing. “This child’s illness could be caused by 
nothing else but contaminated food,” he says 
And he advises her to get a first class refriger- 
ator. 

Take milk for instance, the children’s most used 
food, the doctor knows that it is the easiest of all to be 
contaminated. It is a magnet for dangerous germs. In 
milk they multiply like wildfire. One disease germ at 68 
degrees may breed 357,500 in only 48 hours—and milk, 
when you get it, is generally 24 to 36 hours old. If you 
haven't a good refrigerator the milk stands exposed. 
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Germs thrive best at 80 to 98 degrees Fahrenheit. 
At 50 degrees rapid growth is checked at once. The 
temperature in the Barnet Refrigerator is maintained as 
low as 36 degrees! Surely the health of your precious 
children justifies such splendid protection against the 
ever prevalent danger of disease. Think of the doctor’s 
bills vou are sure to save! 


Germs thrive in dampness. They cannot multiply 
in dry atmosphere. Food left in damp, humid atmos- 
phere soon moulds and becomes unfit for consumption. 
Here the splendid patented syphon ventilating system 
of the Barnet Refrigerator again protects health. The 
syphons are a means of bringing the air into contact with 
a greater surface of'ice than if only admitted at the top 
and bottom as in ordinary refrigerators, while the con- 
densed odors and stale air are drawn off through the 
vents in the top. This means continuous and rapid cir- 
culation of dry, cold air in which germs cannot multiply. 


Needless to say, cleanliness in your refrigerator is 
fatal to germ life. And what could be more easily kept 
spotlessly clean than the snow white stone-like surface 
of the Barnet’s genuine vitreous porcelain lining. 


Barnet 


Refrigerator 


Get a Barnet and stop worrying about spoiled foods. 
The Barnet has patented adjustable non-rustable 
shelves which make every inch of valuable space in your 
provision chamber usable at all times. We have the size 
and style to suit you. 


Renfrew Refrigerator Co., Limited 


ONTARIO 
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creamy or until it becomes sugary 
around the edges. 

Variations for Cream Candy: 

(1) Fruit Fudge: Chopped nuts 
dates and raisins may be added while 
beating the hot cream. 


(2) Cocoanut Creams: Add one cu; 
bd | grated cocoanut, drop in spoonfuls or 
' Cau ] U a |} a greased tin, and put a candied cherry 
wy \) —— : | on each. 
» - (3) Chocolate Fudge: Add one-half 
1919 Models 
~~ 





ounce chocolate to each cup of suga: 
before boiling 

(4) Maple cream: Use equal quar 
tities of white or brown and map) 
sugar or flavor with mapleine. 





PARISIAN SWEETS 

1 cup figs or raisins 

1 cup dates 

1 cup English walnuts. 

Put all through a meat grinder, dus 
a moulding board with powdered sugar 
knead the mixture into a lump, roll ou: 
with the rolling-pin and cut in smal! 
cubes. 








MEXICAN CANDY 
5 cups granulated sugar 
1 cup golden syrup 
1 cup water 
2 to 4 egg whites 
1 cup walnuts. Flavoring. 
} 30il sugar, syrup and water 3 or 4 
min. Beat egg whites until stiff. Re 








| move 1 cup of the syrup and beat it ints 

L>, egg white. Boil the rest to near 
4» hard ball stage. Add gradually t 
beaten egg mixture, beating constantly 

7, Add flavoring and nuts and pour ints 


Ye | a greased pan 


>> 


me wi 






TILITY as exemplified in 
McLaughlin 1919 models is Z a a 
the result of an unwavering fidel- a Ku rt Eisner 
ity to accepted engineering ideals. Lf 5. ; , . 
No radical changes mark the new A Nketch of the Career of the Founste 
Folate Vi “H” Series which Renee er of the Bavtrian Republic 
Kang Ln ’ j 
Fala veloped and improved rather than nae 
a re-designed. ( NE of the characters previous! 
aia caste pe te —Master Sixes little known to the world bu 


‘ : brought into prominence by the war © 
and Light Sixes—are mounted var- rather by the termination of the wa 


Master-Six H-Six-45 Special ious body designs in open and is Kurt Eisner, the chief of the ne« 
os » H-Six-45 Extra Special closed models comprising & car } Javarian Republic. S. Zimand, in the 
H-Six 49 California Top for every need. Nation (New York) gives the follow 


e: . ing detai!s of his career: 
Light Pik H-Six-63 The McLaughlin Motor Car Co., Limited Kurt Eisner, who presided at this 
Light Six Coupe OSHAWA, ONTARIO meeting of the Council, was born ir 
1867. He became known first for his 
aesthetic critica] writings. From 189 
to 1895 he was contributing editor to the 
~ > Frankfurter Zeitung. On account of 
Call and see the new McLaughlin models at the one article written against the Kaise: 
. he was sentenced to nine months ir 
nearest McLaughlin Show Rooms prison. He left the radical press anc 
became a contributor to Socialist papers 
After the death of William Liebknecht 
the father of Kar! Liebknecht, he be 
came editor-in-chief of the Vorwarts 
the central organ of the Socialist party 
in Germany. As _ editor-in-chief «/ 
Vorwarts he inclined more to the ter 
- | dencies of the so-called “Revisionist 
wing of the Socialist party. On a 
—— ; count of those tendencies he was force: 
anaes — ; by the Socialist organization of Berlir 


Y 
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A fEwtrr — iatoeiiiiiaaiane | which was Marxian, to resign from the 
ow TA —<——— J | paper w th five other editors. But ir 
i AR ii gp = the field of international politics he wa: 
We ,. y 3 OS) always very radical. Witness for that 

i. — 





is his book, “Der Sultan des Weltkri« 
ges,” written twelve years ago, which 
gives a good picture of German diplo 
macy. The ethical, aesthetic Eisner 
transformed himself in this book inte 
a sharp critic of the Oriental policy of 
William the Second. Very interesting 
is his “Das Ende Des Reiches,” whict 
tells the story of the fall of the old Ger 


wy 


C > or 
De Luxe, ‘footwear, 
— ‘ 
Sp sadies and Gentlemen 
Sold by the Best Shoe Dealers in Canada 
ARTT shoes because of their 


fine quality are the most eco 


| . . , S 

man Empire. From Berlin Kurt Eisner 
; Ma went to Nuremberg, where he became 
in 1907 the editor-in-chief of the Fray 
kiesche Tagespost. Again he became 
No. 1600 LADIE e “SENATOR Me involved in a controversy and left this 
C the e strated, k paper in 1910. A few years before the 

; ende e se ae hh ia cake . 
caren of: i kid e war he was active as a free-lance write: 
for various southern Socialist paper: 
iiaicedibeiide diiintaiibinkat wisi wie aided 6 The revolution brought Eisner to the 
Ad? wile tac name of cab who can foremost position of leadership in the 





— = ccs : Bavarian Republic. The future wil 

The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., Limited show his capacity for that constructive 

_Ad.No.4 FREDERICTON, NB statesmanship so much needed in Ger 
many now. 
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ALCL LAM Sy 


Williams 
SHAVING 
LIQUID 


( UT of this tube of cream you get the same 

rich Walliams? lather that in 78 vears has 
never dried on any man’s face. You can see in 
your mirror the big, billowy cloud = of lather. 
What you can't see but can always fee/—1s 
the swift, efficient work that 1t does down under- 
neath softening the beard, smoothing the path 
of the razor, and soothing the skin the instant 
the steel has passed. Take it home tonight 
and have the most velvety shave tomorrow you 
have ever enjoyed in your life. 


epge ms 
illiams 
| Shaving Cream 


The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Canadian Depot, 655 Drolet St., Montreal 
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